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ORIENTAL 


PLUSH—THE 


SUPREME 


MOTOR 


CAR 





A Viking enclosed car 
upholstered in Ori 
ental Plush, one of 
the many beautiful 
models available in 
this exclusive fabric 
without surcharge. 


Upholstery that 
smiles at you! 


When the sun plays across the silky 
surface of Oriental Plush it seems 
almost alive, smiling a cheery greet- 
ing as you step into your car. Not 
just when the car is new, but month 
after month its lustre remains un- 
dimmed by time or wear. And, being 
of special pile construction, it does not 
soil itself or dainty frocks. No wonder 
women throughout Canada are ex- 


pressing a preference for Oriental 
Plush interiors in their enclosed cars. 

Now available in many models of 
McLaughlin-Buick, Durant, Olds- 
mobile and Viking, Chrysler, Oakland 
and Pontiac, Studebaker, Chevrolet 
and Marquette without extra cost if 
specified when your car is chosen. 
The Oriental Textiles Co., Limited, 
Oshawa, Can. 


ORIENTAL PLUSH 
Jts Beauty Lasts 


UPHOLSTERY 








Design illustrated is Do- 

minion Inlaid Linoleum 

No. 7042, available also 

in one other colouring, 
No. 7041. 































DOMINION 
LINOLEUM 


No matter how tasteful your 
furnishings and draperies . . . they 
are lost when the floor is un- 
interesting. 


Dominion Inlaid Linoleum affords 
outstanding decorative scope. Its 
colourings; its designs; its rich 
mellow tones; at once lift vour 
floors from the commonplace. 


It is easy to clean . . . long-wearing 
and economical. Designs for every 
room . . . at surprisingly moderate 
prices. 


Other Beautiful 


Dominion Floors 


Wider choice than ever is offered in Dom- 
inion Linoleum and Dominion Linoleum 
Rugs . . . durable, beautiful, easy-to-clean, 
low in price. For every room. 


The Domolac Finish 


Applied to all Dominion Inlaid Linoleum 
adding a lovely soft lustre to an already 
beautiful floor. Stain-proof, wear-proof, 
polishes without effort. 


a / 









At House 
Furnishing, 
Departmental 
and General 

Stores. 


Made in Canada by the 
f the 


Dominion Battleship 


Toe 
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They almost touched 
hands across the cleft 
that night. The jade cat 
amused her. She was 
droll, spinning whimst- 
cal anecdotes about it. 
She provided it with a 
history. Thornton was 
in the seventh heaven. 
Never had he seen her 
just like this. 


THE JADE CAT 


Ws supple, careless fingers the girl played with a by B LODWEN DAVI ES what he most desired to ask and say, Thornton was incap- 


bit of carved crystal hanging on the end of a slender chain. 
The man in the chair beside her watched her hands until 
she wasconscious of it, and then they ceased their restless 
motion and lay still. 

He looked up and beyond her through the open window into the 
scented night. In the garden the bending rose bushes were sweet 
ghosts in the dusk, and farther away the tall trees seemed to hold the 
canopy of the sky upon their pointed tops. In the blue glowed one 
star, as prismatic as the bit of crystal against the blue of her frock 
—and as remote. 

Curiously detached, he felt himself in spirit in the garden, leaving 
his subconsciousness to listen to the singer by the piano, to applaud 
when expected to, and to smile at his friends sitting in such con- 
sciously attentive attitudes about the music room. Really he was 
lying in the cool embrace of the grass, lapped around by quietude to 
puzzle out the riddle of blue and crystal. 

Presently the music was over, and the man and girl escaped into 
the garden, and walked shoulder to shoulder in the luminous night, 
talking in careless intimacy of all sorts of inconsequential things. Of 





able of expression. 
When they parted, with only a clinging touch of their 
hands, they went their ways unsatisfied. 

Thornton paced his room, his briar pipe clenched between his 
teeth. He had to light it frequently. He was baffled, as he was 
always baffled. Marion absorbed, electrified, and daunted him. 

He had come upon her unexpectedly at a business appointment. 
Elated at the cordiality of one of his biggest prospects, he had accepted 
his invitation to lunch with him at the Kent Club as a direct bestowal 
of the gifts of the gods. If he could land Armstrong Bruce it would 
provide him with that comfortable margin of profits that would 
ensure him foothold in the keenly competitive trade that he faced. 
He was sincerely enthusiastic over his own line of mine equipment, 
but the big thing was to transfer his enthusiasm to the mine owners. 
He had set his heart on Bruce and juis outfit a year before, when he 
had ventured into an agency of his own. Bruce was his objective. 
more pungently, Bruce or bust, he had put to it himself; and he 
landed Bruce. 

But when he waited for Bruce in the sleek comfort of the Kent 





*es FEEL AS THOUGH 
HALF THIS 
COST ME 


it... en !—This news is simply 


too good to keep! 

I have been told (in a nice husbandly 
way, of course!) that I wasn’t a shrewd buyer! 

But I made him admit (for once!) that I 
had done very well indeed! And thereby 
hangs a tale... . 

Henry gave me forty dollars and told me 
to get as much good silverware as I possibly 
could. (It sounded like a challenge!) 

Well, I window-shopped . . . thoroughly 
and well. I searched faithfully and long . . . 
trying to convert forty dollars into a lot of 
silverware. It seemed that it couldn't pos- 


sibly be done! 


but found not one that struck my fancy. 

Until . .. I found the new Princess pattern 
in Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate. Oh, Sue 
. +. it is simply adorable! Wait till you see 
it! And just wait till I tell you how much 
I got of it... 

My dear . . . I got a 26-piece set— 6 tea- 
spoons, 6 tablespoons, 6 knives (and they 
have stainless steel blades), 6 forks, a butter 
knife and a sugar shell... for only $21.00! 
Imagine it! That left me $19.00, and with 
this I got 6 extra teaspoons, 6 butter spreaders 
(that cost only $5.00!), 6 salad forks (that 
were only $5.50!), 6 iced-teaspoons (for only 
$3.50!), a cream ladle and a cold meat fork 
— everything I have always wanted! And to 
think —the set and all those extra pieces cost 
only as much as I thought I would have to 
pay for a 26-piece set alone! 

I actually got twice as much silverware as 
I had expected to get .. . and in a pattern 
I'm simply in love with!. . .w hy I feel as 


though half of it cost me nothing! 


Joyously, 


( Bn 


Tue Green Goin Tray — 26 pieces of exquisite 
silverware — 6 teaspoons, 6 dinner knives (stain- 
less steel), 6 forks, 6 tablespoons, 1 butter knife 
and 1 sugar shell - and the set complete in a 
beautiful and useful tray, is only $21.00! 
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SELVERYVARE 
ROTH ING 


muuch for 7 money 


DEAR READER: This is a true story, 
(every single word of it!}—your dollars will 
actually do double duty when you buy Wm. 
Rogers & Son Silverplate! 

And to prove Hs. «0 

lirst, compare the beauty of this exquisite 
silverware with any you have ever seen... . 

Mind you, every piece of it is heavily 
plated with pure silver —all the most-used 
forks and spoons have an extra thickness of 
silverplate where the most wear comes— 
to give you years and years of extra service! 

Then . . . just compare its prices with 
your own ideas of what such fine silverware 
should cost... 

And you will find that you can have twice 
as much of it—twice as much as ever you 
thought your dollars could buy! 

And the patterns. You'll adore them! 

There are three of them—three patterns 
that are as stunning, as charmingly beautiful 
as any you ever dreamed about! 

Triumph is one—a pattern your good 
taste will approve—and one your guests 
will admire! 

Mayfair is another—delicate, conservative, 
dainty—charming in its motif! 

And here’s the new pattern— Princess! A 
simply gorgeous creation ... the most suc- 
cessful (yes, outstandingly successful!) pattern 
of the year! 

See them... at your dealer's. You will 
find them in a grand array of sets and pieces 
—and you'll find them in 26-piece sets for 
as little as $17.00. Think of it! 

Why you need not go without fine silver- 
ware a single day longer! But just one wee 
word of caution... when you go to see 


these patterns, remember... . 


Don’t say Rogers — Say 
Wim. Rogers & Son! 


Won't you write for a “Portfolio of Silverware 
Patterns”? . . . it shows the many sets and pat- 
terns in Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate. We'll 
gladly send you a copy, free. Just write to Wn. 
Rocers & Son, Dept. L.-9, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 





Sn oe eNO SET 
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A love story by 
the author of 


the famous 


€ . . . 
: Pigs 1s Pigs” 


A ane strode through the 


hall, fully clad for her ride with 
Benny Carter; she was angry be- 
cause she had kept him waiting a 
full quarter of an hour when she 
had promised tv be ready on the 
hour. She had spent too much time 
finishing the novel she had been 
reading, and she had had to dress 
in a great hurry, a thing she hated, 
and she was feeling furious. Benny 
was, she supposed, at the side of 
the house under the porte-cochére, 
holding the horses, and Anne was 
so vexed with herself and all else 
that she was almost panting with 
rage. She snatched her crop from 
the hall table, picked up her sport 
coat, and shook it. 

“Mother!”” she called in the 
harsh, commanding voice she had 
lately come to use so often. ‘‘Where 
are my gauntlets?” 

Her tone made it more an order 
and a reproach than a query, as if 
she had said, “You knew I’ve 
planned a ride and you should 
have had my gauntlets where I 
could find them.” 

“Your gauntlets, Anne?” Mrs. 
Bayson said from the living room, 
but before Anne could cry out, “I 
said my gauntlets, didn’t 1?”— 
which was what she would have 
cried—a second and even gentler 
voice said, “I think, Anne, I saw 
them.. .” 

“] didn’t ask you,” Anne ex- 
claimed, for her grandmother got 
on Anne’s nerves. “‘Mother, don’t 
you know where my gauntlets 
are?” 

She went to the living room door 
now, pushing further open the 
parted portiéres, and as she looked 
in her frown hesitated and sud- 
denly vanished, for Benny Carter was there with her mother 
and grandmother. 

“Hello, Ben!” Anne greeted him. “Sorry I kept you 
waiting. Mother, don’t you know where my gauntlets are?” 

“I don’t think I’ve seen them, Anne,” Mrs. Bayson said, 
but Anne’s grandmother, sitting in her unobtrusive corner, 
said gently that she thought she had seen them on the table 
in the upper hall, and Anne ran up the stairs and was down 
again immediately with the gauntlets. She called ‘‘Good- 
by, mother!” with her hand on the knob of the front door, 
but it was less a farewell to her mother than a hint to Benny 
to come, and she opened the door and went out, leaving the 
door open as a further hint while she drew on the gauntlets. 

Benny was in no such hurry and stood smiling before Mrs. 
Bayson, continuing what he had been saying, but Anne’s 
mother put her hand on his arm. 

“Yes; I want to hear the rést of it some time, but perhaps 
you had better go now,” she said, and added, “‘I hope you 
have a nice ride,” and Benny went. While Anne and Benny 
walked to where their mounts were waiting, Mrs. Bayson 
stood motionless and frowning slightly. She wished Anne 
would be less rude; Anne did say some very unkind things. 
For a moment Mrs. Bayson thought she would say some- 
thing to Anne’s grandmother that might take the sting out 
of the unkind “I didn’t ask you!’ that Anne had thrown 
at grandmother Bayson, but there was nothing she could 
say, and she sighed and went to see that all was well in the 


kitchen precincts. 





She found her grandmother still sitting on the bed.“‘I’m sorry,” she said. 


“I’m ashamed. I’m wicked.” 


The Locked Book 


by ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Grandmother Bayson waited until she heard the door 
close behind her daughter-in-law and then she rolled her 
knitting into a ball, looked about to see that she was leaving 
nothing, and went slowly up the stairs to her own room. 
Here, although she knew she occupied the room through 
sufferance of her daughter-in-law, she felt less as if she was a 
nuisance to everyone. The old, she knew, were always a 
care, not often in these modern days being able to give an 
adequate return for the space they occupied, but when in 
her own room she was as much out of the way of the others 
as she could be and remain alive. 

In her own room the old lady closed the door gently. This 
was her own room. Here she had a right to be; here, she felt, 
was where they preferred her to be. 

Near the window where the light was best was a desk that 
she had brought when she gave up her own home. It was 
just the right height for her—her husband himself had cut 
a bit off each of the legs at her request many years before he 
died—and in its two drawers were most of the things she 
treasured. There were photographs and old letters of 
interest to no one else. Less treasured but more often in her 
hands was a pack of playing cards, for she played solitaire 
when her eyes were too tired for reading and when knitting 
became wearisome. 

From one of the drawers Anne’s grandmother now took a 
leather-bound book. The cover was red morocco decorated 
with gold and it had a gilded clasp that locked with a little 


Illustrated 
by 
2. F. Asides 


key. It was her secret book and in 
it she could write what she chose, 
sure no eyes but her own would 
ever see what she had*written until 
the day when she would no longer 
write anything. 

In her room the air was a little 
cooler than in the living room, and 
before she opened the locked book, 
Anne’s grandmother went to the 
closet and took down a soft cro- 
cheted shawl which she put over 
her shoulders; then she seated her- 
self at the desk and drew the key 
up its chain until she could unlock 
the book with it. She wore an old- 
fashioned gold watch on a long and 
delicate gold chain, the watch 
worn almost smooth where its case 
had been engraved. Her husband 
had given her the watch in 1882 
and she carried the key to the 
locked book on jts chain. At night 
she kept the watch, with its chain 
and the key to the locked book, 
under her pillow. 

On the desk was an inkwell in 
the form of a silver frog, and her 
husband had given her that, and a 
delicate little mother-of-pearl pen- 
holder with a gold pen that had 
also been his gift. She opened the 
locked book and found the first 
page on which she had not already 
written. For a moment she looked 
out of the window and then she 
began to write. When she had 
written in the book she closed it 
and locked it again and put it back 
in the drawer. What she had 
written this time was about Anne. 
She wiped the gold pen on a pen- 
wiper that was like a flower of 
many petals, and took her cards 
and laid them out for the solitaire 
called Spread Eagle. She liked 
that solitaire because it was easy to lay down and came out 
successfully more often than some others. 





ANNE: swinging her leg over the saddle into the stirrup, 
turned her horse about as she waited for Benny to 
mount. She was a fine sight .as she sat on her horse, for she 
was quite at home. She was a splendid horsewoman, sure of 
seat and graceful, fearless but not foolishly daring, and 
horses seemed to know from her knee and hand that they 
were carrying one in whom they might have confidence. 
‘Where do we go today, Benny?” Anne asked as they turned 
into the street. 

“Where would you like?” he asked. ‘‘How about the old 
Fair Grounds for some speed?” 

“You've said it,” Anne replied. “By way of Elm Avenue?” 

‘That’s all torn up for water pipes,”” Benny reminded her. 
“South Street’s better, don’t you think?” 

“IT don’t like South Street; we can get through Elm 
Avenue, can’t we?” 

“Elm Avenue it is, then,” Benny agreed, and Anne looked 
at him sharply. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. “You haven’t got a 
grouch, have you?” for he did not speak with his usual 
cheery upward lilt; his words were all on a level of sober 
acquiescence, as if their companionship had become a serious 
matter and was no longer play. (Continued on page 65) 
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Club he saw that he was coming accompanied by a girl. She 
was neither short nor tall, but well molded and clear skinned, 
as he saw when she came nearer. She was, he noted also, 
well dressed in an expensive simplicity. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Ware. This young lady’s 
fault. Marion . . . Thornton Ware. My daughter, Ware.” 

“This is delightful. Miss Bruce,” said Thornton, acknowl- 
edging her father’s crisp and informal introduction. “I had 
no idea that Mr. Bruce was to be so kind as to include me 
in a luncheon engagement with you.” 

“Nor did dad,” she smiled, settling down in a corner of 
the red leather chesterfield. ‘I dropped into his office and 
invited myself. I’m glad you don’t mind.” 

Ware did mind, tremendously. He ate automatically, 
increasingly conscious of her. Under her narrow hat brim 
her hair seemed shot with gold. Her eyes were grey, and 
they, too, were shot with gald. Her hands were exquisite. 
‘There Thornton stopped. That was the word that expressed 
her . . . exquisite. He had no desire to talk mines. That 
day he was lifted clear of the absorption in which he had 
wrapped himself for that hard and successful year. This 
was something he had denied himself. 

Marion acknowledged a curious interest in the young 
business man. With the fruit cocktail she catalogued the 
firmness that characterized him. There was a solid, healthy 
body under the well-cut tweed. His skin was firm and 
tanned. While she trifled with her fish she saw a humoroug 
twist about his lips, and with her salad she decided his chin 
was not quite hard enough to be stubborn. 

She compared him with her father, smooth, efficient, with 
fine lines of concentration around his eyes, a man with one 
hand upon the reins of his accumulated millions, and the 
other hand groping for more. Kind , generous, indulgent 
as he was to her, yet she realized that he was wrapped, 
blind to all else, in the making of his mines. She dreaded 
the time when her father could no 
longer work. Or would that time 
ever come? Would he drive him- 
self into extinction like so many 
more? Or would he live on, di- 
vorced from his only love in life, 
an empty man in a broken body? 

She shook herself out of her 
thought and turned back to the 
table talk. How foolish men are! 
One-sided creatures, wearing the 
blinkers of cupidity. She looked 
at Thornton Ware’s tense, ambi- 
tious face—he, too? 


“TRENTON soon joined the 
privileged group that came and 
went at the Bruce home. It was as 
exquisite as its mistress. 

“What wizardry you have!” he 
said to her once as she led him 
through a suite of rooms freshly 
furnished and decorated. “‘Every- 
thing you touch seems to have 
some of your own charm.” 

“Quite simple, Thornton, you 
know, in these days of interior 
decorators. One simply suggests 
something and if they are suffi- 
ciently well paid they translate 
one’s thoughts into—well—wall 
papers and hangings and goodness 
knows what else.” There was an 
something metallic in her voice. 

“But it is not just that, Marion,” 
he protested. ‘‘Other women have 
interior decorators, but you have 
something more.” 

For a moment there was a glow 
in her eyes. She seemed to wait. 
But he said nothing else. 

“Yet I haven’t laid a finger on 
anything in these rooms,” she said. 
“I didn’t even have to sign the 
cheque. Dad did that.’ She smiled 
with her lips but the glow in her 
eyes was quenched. 

‘She seemed glad to have him 
near her. Tentatively he tried 
making her a gift. He was afraid 
of her. She was remote in her 
expensive fastnesses. One night he 
pencilled all over several sheets of 
paper with his income as the pivot 
of his calculations. At the same 
rate of progress, in three or four 
years he might be in a position to 
ask her to marry him. 

When he had decided on a gift 
he spent several wretched days 
finding something to offer her. It 
was a spherical Lalique bowl with 
enough yellow roses to fill it. He 
went diffidently on his next visit 
to the Bruce house. 


“Thornton!” she greeted him. ‘How adorably extrava- 
gant of you! They are beautiful—come and see them” 
She slipped a hand in his arm and took him to where they 
stood on a low table. She bent over them, a slim silken figure 


with a shining head. ; 
“Yellow roses make me think of you, Marion,” he said. 


“Really, Thornton?” There was the glow in her eyes 
again. “I love yellow flowers. How did you guess it?” 

“You are like a yellow rose,” he ventured, and she straight- 
ened up and her head was close to his. There was a hushed 
expectancy on her face. “Just as lovely—there is something 
golden about you both.” 

The silence was so clear that the humming of a bee near 
the window vibrated through the room. 

Thornton’s fear checked him. ‘‘Won’t you take me into 
the garden, Marion?” 

“Yes, do come along.” The hush was shattered. “Father 
is putting in a new strip of rose garden. There is a funny old 
chap doing it. You'll be amused. He came with the roses 
from Devonshire.” 

There they were again, in that provocative, arid intimacy. 

Another time he gave her an old lacquer box, as fine in 
texture as the petals of a red rose, beautifully carved. A 
lovely trifle. Again it was a curious panel of rare old silk 
damask, or other expensive trifles from the ends of the earth. 
These gifts that seemed so like her in their rarity and their 
sense of the exquisite, bit atrociously into his income, Not 
that he begrudged them. Far from it. He longed to be able 
to lavish more upon her, to surround her, when she was with 
him, with every luxury and attention that money could buy. 

He wondered jealously if these other men he met in the 
Bruce home were making her gifts. He watched furtively for 
trifles about the house. He gazed in shop windows, watching 
for the things that were single in their beauty. 


The Voice 


by H. Reginald Hardy 
ve 


God speaks . . . and Autumn’s glories 
pass 

And within the long, brown grass; 

The dull winds harp their solemn hymn 

And skies grow desolate and dim. 


God whispers! . . . in the deep of night 
The earth is garmented i in white; 

The hills are dreaming, and the trees 
Are filled with fine, new melodies. 


Again He speaks . . . a quiet word 
At which the woodland's depths are 
stirred; 
Dim violets wake and meet the sun ee ° 
God rests awhile . . . His work 
well done ! 





Still she was remote. 
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It was as though tiiey sicod ca 

opposite sides of a cleft in a rock, just too wide to cross, yet 

narrow enough to make them vibrantly aware of each other 
wanting each other. 

One day he passed a queer little shop full of odds and 
ends. In the shadow of a big brown jug stood a jade cat. 
He smiled at it involuntarily. It was incongruous there, a 
Chinese bagatelle, carved by some mocking artist to please 
an almond-eyed princess. He knew something about jade, 
learned in the bazaars of the east from the yellow-faced men 
who told its story with many a legend to bolster their 
credulity. 

The owner of the little shop knew jade, too, and he 
demanded a fabulous price. Thornton paid it. It was the 
sort of thing that belonged to Marion. 

He took it to her that night, the first gift he had offered 
her in his hand. 

“T have a queer bit of jade here, Marion. I hope you will 
like it.”” He unwrapped it and brought out the jade cat. 

A smile rippled over her face as she took it into her hands. 
“Adorable! Thornton, it’s too lovely! How absurd it is, 
how knowing!”’ She twisted it this way and that, set it on 
the table top, and sitting down nearby clasped her knee in 
her hands and laughed delightedly. She shot a glance at 
Thornton, and though he was looking at her intently she did 
not turn away again so swiftly. 

They almost touched hands across the cleft that night. 
The jade cat amused her. She was droll, spinning whimsical 
anecdotes about it. She provided it with a history. Thornton 
was in the seventh heaven. Never had he seen her just like 
this. He blessed the Chinese artist. He blessed the old 
shopkeeper. 

At last he had to leave, and she strolled through the spring 
garden with him toward the gates. When they said good 
night she thanked him again, prettily, for the gift. 

“It is only a trifle, Marion, but I 
am tremendously pleased to think 
it interests you. I thought you 
would like jade.” 

“Oh!” A faint, inscrutable 
sound, and Marion was gone. 

Suddenly his house of dreams 
was trembling. What had he said, 
what had he done? The cleft was 
widening again. 


SPRING was upon them with a 
breathless impulsiveness. Here 
and there a magnolia tree spent 
itself in the extravagance of its 
beauty. Chance glances over old 
garden walls caught apple trees in 
a pink and white froth of bloom. 
There was something in the air, 
more delicate than an apple 
blossom, an elixir that was 
strangely intoxicating. Even 
Thornton, whose concentration 
had put him miles ahead of more 
impressionable rivals, was waver- 
ing. 

Three days after Marion had 
left him with that faint ‘“Oh,’’ he 
was driving leisurely through the 
sparse morning traffic of the whole- 
sale district when just ahead of 
him as several cars turned into a 
side street, he saw the Bruce 
limousine. There was no mistaking 
it. It was as opulent as Armstrong 
Bruce, and the only one of the 
kind and color in the city. It was 
moving much faster than he was, 
but it drew up to the curb and he 
saw Marion step out. The chauf- 
feur was protesting, but she shook 
her head and started away. 

Thornton was frankly curious. 
What was Marion doing on foot 
thereabouts? As the limousine 
moved on, he drew up in its place, 
left his car and started after her. 
He knew he was spying but tha: 
seemed to have no weight. She 
passed on with a sort of eager gait 
and to Thornton’s surprise she 
stopped to look over the boxes and 
baskets of youn plants that over- 
flowed from the seed shops on to 
the pavements. She did not buy 
anything but went casually down 
another block and turned in to the 
entrance of the market place. The 
arcade was devoted to flowershops 
and she stopped to bend over 
daffodils and narcissi and sweet 
peas, but shook her head when the 
salesmen came out to her, and 
went on toward the big raftered 
market beyond. (Cont'd on page 37) 
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LOST 


LAUGHTER 


Concluding the two-part novelette of love 
and intrigue in the Canadian Rockies 


by N. de BERTRAND LUGRIN 


A rice GARDOM, on the eve of a divorce with her 
husband Melville Gardom, persuades him to go for a 
holiday with her to stop gossip and protect the happiness 
of their daughter who is on her honeymoon. Gardom is 
on his way to visit the lumber camp of Ross McGrath a 
famous engineer who has an option on a very fine lumber 
limit in British Columbia, but who, Gardom knows, needs 
money to get it. McGrath is at work on a road through the 
mountains, and Gardom plans to bribe him by putting up 
the money for the option so that he will leave his work to 
direct a very large engineering project that he is planning. 

Alice is particularly interested in meeting Ross McGrath, 
as he is apparently an idealist, described by a mutual friend 
as a man “on a plane a little apart; tolerant of everybody, 
black, yellow, or white; realizing we are all like a lot of 
children that have to be humored, but absolutely down on 
some things —divorce, for instance.” 

After a week’s journey, Melville and Alice arrive at the 
lumber camp, where they are greeted by young Nevil 
Eversham, McGrath’s adopted son. 

Ross McGrath refuses Melville’s bribe to break his con- 
tracts and explains that he is signed up for three years. 
Melville is furious but determines to spend some time at 
the camp to work out his own plans. He is seen with 
Hocking, a sinister character whom Ross McGrath has 
threatened to arrest if he returns to camp. 

Ross McGrath, who believes that Alice and Melville are 
happy in their married life, takes them out to show them 
his road on which he has expended months of work. 

In the evening, Melville tells Alice that he has just heard 
that McGrath is in a tight corner, as his option on the timber 
runs out in a week’s time, and if he can’t renew it, he forfeits 
all right to it. Hocking has told him that McGrath has 
barely enough money left. The four thousand dollars which 
he brought north to tempt McGrath to break his contract, 
is locked in the dining room safe. ‘‘McGrath and I are the 
only ones who know the combination, except young Nevil,” 
says Melville. “Do you think that McGrath will ever let 
that money get out of his hands? At the end of the week 
he’ll have changed his mind completely about its being 
a bribe and will look on it as a fine business proposition.” 

That night Alice dreams of McGrath like any romantic 
girl in her teens. She wakens to smile at her foolishness, 
and goes to sleep to dream of him again—that he is helping 
her up the steep trail, and that she can feel the throb of his 
heart. Or that his hands hold hers. Or that he is merely 
looking at her with his unfathomable eyes which might 
pierce into her very soul and know the emotion he is evoking. 


HERE followed a week of such happiness as she had 
never known. She had not realized that there was a 
wellspring of youth within her. Years of sadness and 
disillusion slipped from her like an old garment. She was 
young and radiant with life. McGrath had deputed Nevil 
to be her companion, and with the lad and Pat, she made 
daily excursions into the wild and beautiful country around 
the camp. Usually they took a picnic basket with them, 
and if they were near a stream, Nevil fished. Game was 
plentiful. Never a day passed that they did not see herds 
of deer feeding in the bottom lands, or startle bevies of 
grouse and pheasant and quail. But Nevil did no shooting 
at her wish. She could not bear the destruction of the lovely 
life around her. It was perfect autumn weather, the sun 
bright, the leaves changing a little. They walked or rode 
as they pleased, and each day seemed more lovely than the 
last. But to Alice—and there was no use in her trying to 
deceive herself—the best time of all was the evening when 
McGrath came home. Every moment until they saw the 
horses coming through the ravine, she was conscious of 
waiting for just that—his slim figure on his grey horse, the 
sun on his rumpled, sandy hair, and then his smile for her. 
He would not Ict her see the road until he could show it 
to her himself. That was on Sunday. First, there was service 
in the big mess tent. Fifty men sat around the long table, 
McGrath at their head; beside him a man with a wrinkled, 
grizzled face who played the fiddle. When they stood to 
sing, Alice was surprised at the lusty beauty of the men’s 
voices. McGrath led them, his hymn book in one hand, 
the other in the pocket of his riding breeches. He sang 
with unaffected heartiness. He read a psalm and a prayer 
without the slightest embarrassment. They ended with 
the Doxology, the fiddler sweeping out the notes in heavy 
vibrant tones. 

Then the road . One beauty after another with 
vistas so magnificent as to be breath-taking. It was a marvel 
of a road, an achievement worth the work of a lifetime. 
There was a lake fed by a succession of fairylike waterfalls. 
McGrath had made the lake, draining one high up in the 
mountain where a glacier pushed its slow way. 

“T only restored the lake, really,’”’ he explained. ‘‘A rock- 
slide up there had diverted the falls. They were spilling 
over on the other side where no one could see them, and 
where this sheet of water is now, was a vast swamp . re 
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“It’s what you said—a road to Heaven,”’ whispered Alice. 
“TI think that when people travel by your road through here 
to the end, they must leave all evil thoughts behind them.” 


They rode along, over a narrow trail to the ‘‘Needles.” 
Here were the steep rock cliffs of which he had told her, 
the river pouring its ardent way outside of them, and 
plunging into the embrace of the waiting sea. 

“It can only be a one-way road through here,”’ said he, 
as they rested their horses between the cliffs and she saw 
how narrow was the passage. The rocks were damp, and 
maidenhair ferns clothed them in a shimmering garment 
from top to bottom. One could look through the pulsating 
green aisle of them for a quarter of a mile to the sea. 

“It was the one way out this side of the mountains,” 
continued McGrath, “‘and I think there could be no way 
more beautiful.”” He looked at her with his glad eyes for 
her ready confirmation. ‘‘You do like it, don’t you—very 
much. I knew you would. . .” 

“It’s what you said—a road to Heaven,” she whispered, 
“It’s a holy pathway. I think when people travel by your 
road through here to the end, they must leave all evil 
thoughts behind them.. What a glorious achievement!” 
Her voice was wistful. She looked through the banks of 
wavy green, longing in her lovely eyes, her lips smiling, 
but almost wholly sad. McGrath glancing at her, started 
to say something, changed his mind, and was silent for a 
minute. When he did speak his words were prosaic. 

“It’s impossible to widen this passage, to touch those 
cliffs. If anything should happen to let the river in, it would 
be good-bye to my road. But, short of an earthquake which 
we never get in this country, nothing can happen.” 

They rode through the aisle to the marvellous stretch 
of beach which was the mecca of the road. Here, in the 
sunshine they dismounted, walked side by side on the hard- 
packed sand, the tide far out, but the breakers tossing in 
silver splendor amid a thundering paean of praise. 

“T wish,” said Alice, apropos of nothing at all—for they 
had not been talking for some time, and silence between 
them seemed a wonderfully satisfactory and complete thing 

—“T wish I was that happy little river back there.” 

He stopped and looked down at her. Always his eyes 
were the same—admiring, kindly to tenderness, but she 
knew that was all. He thought of her as a child who had 
been unhappy, unreasonably unhappy perhaps, but who 
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1oneer ‘Women ot the Maritimes 


The story of heroic women, English, French and Indian who 
played their pat in the building of Eastern Canada 


N. MONUMENTS are raised to those pioneer 
women of the Maritimes, Indian, French, and British, 
who, each in her own hour, played their part without 
knowing that it was heroic. They did not dream that in 
some far distant day, a stray word, a grass-ground mound, 
a turbulent river, or an old well, would roll back the years, 
and bring eager enquiries about their forbears from the new 
women of a new world. Their courage, heroism and fidelity, 
with their staunch devotion to duty, have inspired Maritime 
wives and daughters, unto the third and fourth generation 
with a higher conception of the responsibility to maintain 
inviolate this sea-girt land of theirs. 

This story of pioneer life, like the history of the provinces, 
falls into three periods—the Indian, French and British 
occupation of the country. The business of the explorer 
was conquest and trade, and the records of the early six- 
teenth-century expeditions, deal largely with great forests 
and wild animals, mighty rivers teeming with fish and 
truculent unremitting warfare, for the Indian’s hand, like 
that of the invader, was against all men even those of his 
own totem. But from out the very bosom of war comes the 
tale of Malabeam, and whether fact or fiction, it gives to 
the bare life of the time a brilliant thread that was destined 
to brighten the pattern of life for Maritime women there- 
after. 

Nowhere is there a tablet to Malabeam. Not even a New 
Brunswick chapter of the Daughters of the Empire—that 
most indefatigable of all halls of fame—has remembered 
her. She was the daughter of a dauntless old Maliseet chief, 
Pennyhaouet, who bravely defended his village, Madouska, 
on the upper reaches of the Saint John River against over- 
whelming hordes of Mohawks, “the Grey Wolves,” as they 
were called for their cruelty. There were but three villages 
on the Saint John at this time, and Madouska, near the 
present site of Edmundston, was in a sense isolated, the 
Grand Falls known to the Indians as Chik-un-ik-pe—which 
means “the destroying giant’”’—forming a barrier between 
it and the lower towns or encampments, Medoctic, eight 
miles below Woodstock, and Aupacque, a few miles above 
Fredericton. 

For two days the Mohawks assaulted the Maliseets before 
Pennyhaouet surrendered. Dreadful was the massacre that 
followed. Then it was that two women, Malabeam, who 


Finally the once lovely Marguerite de Roberval, 
now a worn and haggard woman was rescued by 
some Newfoundland fishermen who saw the 
weird and tatiered figure wildly waving her arms. 
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was betrothed to the dead chief’s son, and Nacomah, his 
wife, having overheard the Indians plotting further raids, 
offered as the price of life to guide the invaders to Medoctic. 
To this the savages agreed, and Malabeam was placed in 
the canoe with the Mohawk chief. As they approached the 
Little Falls at the mouth of the Madawaska, Malabeam 
told them that a portage must be made, as the way was 
impassable by water. Re-embarking later, they reached 
the tranquil waters that are to be found for at least a dozen 
miles above the Grand Falls. Here she told the Mohawks 
that there were no more falls or rough water to be en- 
countered, whereupon the flotilla of canoes lashed together 
in raft-like fashion, was allowed to drift with the current. 
The wearied Samsons slept until awakened by the roar of 
the great cataract, only to be assured that what they heard 
was the fall of a near-by river that had joined the waters of 
the Saint John. But when the swift current had seized the 
helpless canoes, the Mohawks realized the terrible truth. 
All effort, all sound was smothered in the rush of water as 


_the canoes were swept into the foaming abyss; but far above 


the thunder of the “‘destroying giant” and the shrieks of 
the hapless Indians rose the exultant war-cry of the Indian 
women: 


“Listen, ye Mohawk warriors, who sail on death's ; 
dark tide! 
Never shall earth grave hold you, or wife weep 
o’er your clay. 
Come to your doom, ye Mohawks, and I will 
lead the way 


= * * 


“And many a day thereafter, beyond the torrent’s roar, 
The swarthy Mohawk dead were found along 
the river's shore; 
But on brave Malabeam’s dead face no human 
eyes were sel— 
She lies in the dark stream’s embrace; the river 
claims her yet.” 


RAGEDY, stark, and dreadful, lies in the story of that 
brave pioneer, Marguerite de Roberval who came to 
Acadia in 1542 with her uncle, the stern old colonizer, the 
viceroy Sieur De Roberval, bound for Newfoundland, there 


There were grave dangers in pioneering. There 

is the story of Mrs. Paysant who faced the 

infuriated Indians, saw her husband killed, 
and who was separated from her children. 





to meet Jacques Cartier and discuss with him the planting 
of a new colony that was to bring added glory to the success 
of France in this new world. It is, perhaps, the oft-told 
tale, this page from the old, old book of love; of the in- 
human anger of the proud viceroy and of his terrible re- 
ception of her lover. Marguerite, who was to him as a 
dearly cherished daughter, was put ashore with her nurse 
on the haunted Isle of Demons and left there with scant 
provisions and four French harquebuses, doubtless in the 
hope that the firearms would suggest a means of escape 
from disgrace and suffering. The young lover sprang into 
the sea and followed the boat to the island, from which 
with unbelieving hearts the three refugees watched the 
sailors return to the waiting ship which the viceroy im- 
mediately ordered under way! More incredible is the fact 
that a year later the Sieur de Roberval, homeward bound, 
his settlement scheme a failure, passed the Isle of Demons 
and never sought to ascertain the fate of those he had so 
cruelly abandoned. Here Marguerite’s child had been 
born, and here shortly afterwards her husband, nurse and 
baby died and were buried by the poor little mother, who 
doubtless shed many a bitter tear over the ruins of her 
home, the first in Sieur de Roberval’s scheme of coloniza- 
tion in Canada. 

For two years she remained alone, living like the birds 
and the animals on wild berries and the tender buds of the 
trees. Sometimes she was successful in her fishing and 
sometimes she shot a wild animal. It was fortunate, perhaps, 
that her island had a reputation for being the home of evil 
spirits, for the Indians and fishermen gave it a wide berth. 
Marguerite herself, when the wind howled and the sea 
dashed screamingly over the rocky shores, knew many a 
fearful dread, for it was a superstitious age and she was but 
a girl. Finally, she was rescued by some Newfoundland 
fishermen who saw the weird and tattered figure wildly 
waving its arms, and remembering the story of Sieur de 
Roberval’s cruelty, they conquered their fears through a 
curiosity that quickly changed to pity when they dis- 
cerned in the worn and haggard woman, the once young 
and lovely Marguerite de Roberval. From Newfoundland 
she returned to France, only to remain in retirement 
because of the implacable hatred of her uncle, who, how- 
ever, on his second voyage to the New World vanished with 
all his crew. A just retribution would certainly have 
marooned him on the lonely Isle of Demons with 
Marguerite’s pleading cries added to the myriad of voices 
that wailed around its cheerless shores. Marguerite lived 
to a happy old age, and while hers is a tale that inspires 
admiration and adds vividly to the picturesque courage 
of the women of the early centuries of exploration, it must 
be admitted that in its recital the moral becomes evasive. 


{Continued on page 59} 


“Grandmother Fisher,”’ who came with the Loyal- 
ists in 1783 had to journey for hundreds of 
miles by canoe with her small baby. 
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I am going away, Carmela, he wrote. I shall never come back to you, I think; not because I love you less than ever, dearest, but that I love you more. 


THE TENDER MILLSTONE 


Was Phillip’s wife his inspiration, or the insurmountable 


handicap to his finest work? 


by LOUIS ARTHUR CUNNINGHAM 


Nem seeped slowly into the old room, blotting out 


the stiff newness of the furnishings, the immaculate ugliness 
which the twilight had mercifully softened. The sheets of 
paper on Phillip Nase’s table were a pale blot. The pen in 
his fingers was futile; seemed as if it would never again obey 
his once quick mind. His brain was heavy, sodden, except 
when bitterness against life, against his lot, even against 
Carmela, entered there. Then his spirit was awake and 
rife with revolt; then the little white cottage, the neat 
garden, the new furniture, new pictures, new rugs, was a 
hideous place. Its solitude, which he had thought to love, 
was intolerable; its silence shrieked at him. The tall clock 
on the landing ticked distantly. He recalled how Carmela 
had wanted it, had made him stop to look at it in the shop 
window. That was before they were married. How good 
and fraught with high promise had life seemed then! The 
tall clock symbolized Carmela’s love of domesticity—the 
peaceful fireside, the secluded life of home that he had in 
the short time of their married life come to hate and revile. 

Carmela, leaving him early that evening to take the bus 
into the city, had said, ‘‘I’ll give you a chance to do some 
work tonight, Phil. You’ve been feeling a bit off, haven’t 
you? I have been too much around, annoying you, and I 
understand how essential solitude is to your writing. Now 


turn out a good story.” 


“A good story”—just like that! Oh, he knew what she 
meant; some sloshy, pitiful, rotten thing for one or other of 
the half-dozen sloshy, pitiful, rotten magazines that would 
welcome his stuff. And when that story was hacked out, he 
must do another and another and still another. He dared 
not write what he wanted to write. Indeed, he had ceased 
to think that there.was anything he wanted to write. He 
hated writing—writing that once, it seemed so long ago, 
he had lusted in. 

For love of Carmela—perhaps because he knew she would 
be displeased if on her return she found he had accomplished 
nothing—he had tried to work out a plot. In the groaning 
and travail of his soul he had evolved the ghastly thing 
A girl, a pretty stenographer, knocked down one night by a 
hit-and-run driver whose car had dashed out of the mist 
and rain the same rain that had soaked through her 
poor coat and shoes, for she was out of work and much up 
against life. They had taken her to the hospital, St. 
Clothilde’s. Only an operation requiring the maximum of 
nerve and skill would save her. They sent for young Dr. 
Soutar. He seemed afraid of the work, but he did it and 


Tllustrated by J. G. Hallam 


saved her life. Then, during her convalescence, he came 
often to see her and finally proposed. She was so happy. 
One day, Mavis Shane, a lovely girl and very wealthy, 
visited the invalid and told her that she was Soutar’s 
fiancée. She said that it was only out of pity, because it was he 
who had driven the car which knocked her down. Was he 
going to marry a girl in every way beneath him? The poor 
girl, who would always be a trifle lame unless a later opera- 
tion saved her, believed the story. Weak and heartbroken 
she went away from the hospital. _ She collapsed, was 
brought back, and Dr. Soutar, when her wan eyes opened, 
was kneeling by her bedside. At first, she would not tell 
him why she had gone; then, at his urging, she told him of 
the lovely Mavis, his fiancée, and of the splendid sacrifice 
he had been ready to make for her. Soutar laughed, took 
her hand in his, and told her the truth. It was his former 
fiancée herself who had driven the car and who had been 
too cowardly to own up. He had been in it. But he loved 
his patient for herself alone, owing her nothing . . 


HILLIP had torn the skeleton of this awful thing into a 
hundred bits and thrown them furiously into the waste 
basket. He had jumped from his chair, mouthing un- 
intelligible words, and strode up and down the room in 
agony. He was deamed te write things like that, turn them 
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was now finding hersif again. He was immeasurably above 
and beyond her. But that did not change her feeling for 
him. She had never met anyone like him. Perhaps there 
was no one else like him. He was changing her whole con- 
ception of earth and heaven. 

“The river has an objective,” she said. All the long 
way through the mountains it gets happier every minute, 
because it’s coming closer to the sea. And when it reaches 
the sea . . .”’ she sighed. McGrath walked on. 

After a while she said ‘Harry told me that you are as 
Mohammedan with the Arabs, or a Buddhist in China. 
I can’t reconcile that with you and your service this 
morning.” 

He stopped again. ‘“‘Why on earth not?” 

“Because you don’t believe in things that are accepted 
by practically the whole world. Divorce, for example.” 
She had said it. She waited breathless for his reply. 

“‘What’s the connection?” He smiled at her quizzically. 
“Buddhists, Mohammedans, Christians—we all worship the 
one God. But divorce—’’ He hesitated a moment. His 
eyes were baffling now, his smile gone. ‘You see I was 
brought up very strictly. I look on certain things as fixed, 
unchangeable. I believe absolutely in the sanctity of 
marriage. It’s the foundation of human relationship—” 

“But if people make a mistake—”’ 

“That’s the point. They wouldn’t make mistakes if 
divorce were not a quick way out.” 

“But if they did—” 

“No man and woman should go on living together if 
there’s no sanctity about their relation; of course not.” 

“But you think they shouldn’t marry anyone else.” 

“Not unless death separated them.” 

“Isn’t that rather hard on the innocent party?” 

“To uphold a principle is sometimes very hard. It in- 
volves martyrdom, doesn’t it?’”’ He seemed of a sudden 
to look taller, more remote, his head high, his eyes dauntless, 
his lips a mere, thin line. So must all martyrs look, she 
thought, the brave who cheerfully lay down their lives for 
ideals glorying in the sacrifice; their very renunciation 
making them more than human, outside of human suffering, 
godlike. She felt very small and ashamed, and turned from 
him to the sea. 

“Things seem to reconcile themselves,” he went on, 
“when we think of this life as merely a stepping-stone, a 
sort of preparation. Cne got into the habit of that, rather, 
during the war. One must believe it. Otherwise, conditions 
would not seem quite fair to some of us, do you think? 
Eventually we must all fulfill a joyful destiny.” 

He waited for her to speak. When she did not, he asked 
her, “‘Don’t you believe that, Mrs. Gardom?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Take your own case. You were passing through a phase 
common enough to us all, unfortunately. A bit morbid. 
That’s all done with now. You’re back to normal. You 
realize how invaluable you are to your husband, your 
children—” 





“Oh, don’t—” she said in a stifled voice. 

His face colored. ‘Have I offended you?” 

She shook her head, ‘‘Only I think you are—a little cruel.” 

“Cruel?” 

“I mean you don’t know anything about some phases of 
life. Suppose a man ill-treats a woman; is unfaithful, dis- 
sipated—oh, everything that is base; and supposing they 
separate, and the woman is young. Do you condemn her 
to live on alone if she meets some other man, some good 
man, whom she loves and who loves her?”’ 

He considered her a moment, then said very gravely: 
“Some of us are too ready to cry quits, aren’t we? Now, 
there was Lawson—he and his wife. Lawson is one of my 
best men, an American, a fine, clean type; but he and his 
wife couldn’t get along. Chiefly a question of incompati- 
bility of temper—misunderstanding. They were both young, 
hot-headed. I talked a lot to Lawson. Persuaded him to 
ask his wife up here to camp. He didn’t think she’d come, 
but she did. A pretty gay, little thing. They were as happy 
as—well, she stayed for two months and wept to leave him. 
He’s going down this autumn to her—but, my dear lady,” 
he interrupted himself to laugh, ‘“‘why should you and I 
argue the point. You are happily married, and I have no 
wife. It really doesn’t concern us, does it?” 

“No, of course not,” said Alice, suddenly very tired, 
“let us go back.” 


c WAS beginning to get dark long before they reached 
the ravine. For the first time since her arrival Alice was 
a little depressed, and McGrath was silent, riding ahead 
on the narrow trail, calling out a caution now and then. 

Gardom had returned while they were away. He had 
brought back several trophies, among them a bear skin and 
a fine head of mountain goat. He had refused a guide 
and was accepting the congratulations of the camp quite 
as his due. He was very brown and had lost some weight. 
But he seemed rather distrait, his cheerfulness a bit forced. 
He talked incessantly, however, all through dinner, and 
it was obvious he had been drinking again, though there 
was nothing on the table. 

Nevil was not at dinner. He had gone out on his horse 
in the early afternoon and had not come back. Directly 
after the meal, Gardom went away again—said he was 
taking a walk. 

The rest of them, listened to the radio for an hour, 
McGrath standing behind Alice’s chair, now and then 
bending down to speak to her. By leaning back, her shoulder 
touched his hand. The little contact gave her a thrill of 
exquisite pleasure to which she felt she had no right. 

He went with her to the cabin and stopped at the door 
a moment. 

“My husband—” she began. He interrupted her. 

“I know. But he’s had nothing from the canteen Mrs. 
Gardom. I can’t imagine where he got it.” 

“Never mind,” she smiled a little wanly. “It doesn’t 
matter.”” She held out her hand, “Good night.” 
“It does matter. I wouldn’t let anything happen 
to worry you—to hurt you—What’s that?” He 
broke off sharply, swinging around to look toward 
the bridge. The boards of the structure gave the 
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hollow {sound fof a horse’s galloping. “It’s Nevil,” cried 
McGrath joyfully, and still holding her hand, he drew 
her out on the trail. 

But it was a riderless pony that ran up, whinnying as he 
saw them, and coming to a standstill, an empty saddle on 
his back, his bridle reins hanging loose. 

Ten minutes later, Alice watched McGrath and Willis 
ride away toward the trail up the Peak. McGrath’s face 
was white as he leaned to speak to her, but his eyes were 
unafraid, and he smiled. ‘The lad’s all right, I feel sure,” 
he said, ‘““Go to bed and don’t worry. We'll be back with 
Nevil before morning.” 

Alice was very anxious. Some premonition of evil which 
she tried hard to banish, possessed her. The riderless horse! 
No word from the boy! He couldn’t be all right, something 
must have happened. 

It was after midnight when Gardom came to the cabin. 
Alice, who had not slept, unlocked the door and spoke to 
him. “The boy’s not hurt,” he said gruffly, avoiding her 
eyes. “One of the men found a note in the office at the 
dock. He’d written McGrath that he’d met a man with a 
launch and gone up the coast for a few days. Now they’ll 
have their all-night search for nothing.” 

But in spite of the reassuring note McGrath was not 
satisfied. He had come back to the camp, only to ride 
away again after a hurried breakfast. He was over at the 
other side of the ravine with the construction gang all day. 

“I don’t believe Mr. McGrath thinks that Nevil wrote 
that note at all,” said Alice to her husband, “‘or if he did, 
he was under some sort of coercion. I’m terribly uneasy, 
Melville.” 

“Always borrowing trouble,’”” Gardom was oiling his gun, 
“what business is it of yours, anyway?” 

“Do you think perhaps Hosking might be mixed up in 
Nevil’s absence,”’ she asked him. “You talked with him 
that night on the wharf.” 

‘“‘ I neither know nor care. ‘‘He was at the door, his gun 
over his shoulder. ‘‘It would serve the little whippersnapper 
right, if he got a good scare. Well, we'll be leaving this 
place tomorrow, thank goodness, unless you want to stop 
longer P 

“What do you mean?” 

“Exactly that. If you want to stop up here with McGrath 
you're free to do so.’’ He turned around to look at her, 
a malicious grin on his face. ‘You'd like it at that, eh? 
You're caught at last. But McGrath won’t have you, is 
that it? All I have to say is, it serves you right. I’m sorry 
for you, but it serves you right. It’s another little joke of 
fate. “He laughed shortly, “Well, I’m off for a shoot. I 
told McGrath I’d keep a sharp {Continued on page 39} 
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“Well, what's to be done?” Gardom laughed grimly. ‘ 
The money’s gone.” 





need the police around here. 


“We'll 
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An afternoon ensemble by Lelong in almond green, 
with coat of green cloth, showing the 
new high collar in fur. 


An evening gown in black chiffon by Lelong, inter- 
preting the new movement for back drapery. 


M Paris ce mois d’aotit, 1929. 
ES CHERES CHATELAI NES— 
I am almost neglecting you, as I have missed 


three mails already, and this letter should be bobbing 
on the high seas en route for Canada. However, I’ve 
some excuse for my neglect, because for the past ten 
days I’ve been attending every winter dress opening 
that has been put on by the great Paris dressmakers. 
So I’m going to disclose one revelation after another. 

For cloth coats, sport ensembles and walking suits, 
the favorite material seems to be a loose tweed. This 
appears in a number of various designs, one of the 
most favorite being an eight-sided diamond pattern, 
that is to say, a diamond within a diamond. Very 
effective it looks, too, as the inside diamond is 
usually in a contrasting shade to the outside one. 

The general trend for this type of garment, such 
as a sport suit or walking dress, is to have much 
fullness in the skirt either by inverted box pleats, or 
the much-in-vogue godet of four seasons ago. Skirts 
are cut very tight across the hips, are all belted, 
and in many cases blouses or sweaters are all worn 
inside the skirt, a fashion that became suddenly 
dead during the early days of the war. They are at 
least four to five inches longer. 

Walking dresses when they have an ensemble coat 
to match, will have the bodice of the one-piece dress 
made up in a much finer weave, but adhering to the 
same pattern as the coat and skirt. 

This is quite a triumph on the part of the weavers, 
as we all know how hot and uncomfortable one can 
get when wearing a heavy tweed ensemble which is 
all carried out in the same fabric. Both Jean Patou 
and Lelong have adopted this new idea, and when a 
coarse tweed is spun into a finer weave it gives the 
impression of a very fine-looking jersey. 

Some of the leading modistes are using the finer 
tweed weaves to make up into small tight-fitting 
hats of the swathed variety. These look extremely 
attractive, and will be very snug and light to wear 
on really cold, nippy days. 

Materials used for afternoon dresses are mostly 
heavy crépe satin, crépe de Chine and chiffon, and 
for the most part depend entirely on cut and not 





Another Lelong creation, an afternoon coat in beige, with 
a novel skirt flare, collared and cuffed with lamb. 


trimming for distinction. Very few printed materials 
are being used, and colors are mostly navy blue or 
black, with here and there a brilliant scarlet, or a 
new shade of nigger brown, which is quite delightful 
to look at but extremely hard to wear, except for the 
most ravishing brunette. 

In quite a number of the collections that I have 
seen, notably at Redfern’s and Lelong’s, many of 
these afternoon dresses in chiffon or satin had quaint 
little white fur collars and cuffs to them. Some were 
swathed fichu style, falling in ends down the back. 
Others were tight-fitting to the throat and then 
crossed over twice as our avocats wear their stiff, 
white linen collars when sitting in a court of law. 

Before I go on to evening gowns, I want to say just 
one or two things about Redfern’s coats, as they 
struck me as being so ideally practical for your 
Canadian climate, when it’s not quite cold enough to 
wear fur. He uses very heavy tweed /ainage, in rich 
browns and earth color, but each individual coat has 
an amazing cape collar to it. Some fell very long 
behind, so much so, that they almost made a double 
back to the coat, while others followed the mousque- 
taire type and had cuffs to match. Others were cut 
into four points, but one and all appeared from the 
shoulders only as a kind of decoration to the main 
part of the coat as a small but tight-fitting collar 
buttoned right up to the chin. This was about all the 
fur trimming used on this type of coat, and except 
for the evening wraps very little fur was shown by 
Redfern. 

There really is a change in the general silhouette 
this season. Uneven hemlines, like irregular neck 
lines, are quite out. Clean cut V-necks seem to be 
popular in all the collections that I have seen. This 
can apply as aptly to sports costumes as to the most 
décolletée evening gown. 

Let us get back to the collections so that I can 
describe one or two individual models to you. Out- 
standing in Redfern’s collection was an afternoon 
dress in a marron glace shade of chiffon. It was cut 
with a deep, square cape collar in the back, and 
square-cut tiers to the {Continued on page 55} 
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out in quantity that the rent might be paid, the grocer, the 
tailor. Yet he was Phillip Nase, who had written The 
Golden Halo, a novel the critics highly praised. Its author, 
they said, had in him the seeds of greatness. Time—time 
for study, for living, would ripen and enrich his genius. He 
would walk among the great—and in the flush of first 
success, when the road seemed straight ahead, he had 
married Carmela Whitney. 

There were so many things . 
counselled him, ‘‘It is the end,’”’ they 
said, ‘‘of your career. You are fore- 
doomed to hack away for a few paltry 
dollars. You can never rise now; 
you’re through.” Angrily, bitterly, he 
had replied, ‘It was she who made my 
success, who from the very beginning 
stood by me and enccuraged me; she 
who helped me over the rough olaces, 
guided my barque in uncharted waters, 
gave me the stimulus of her belief . . . 
Had I dreamed that the goal for which 
I strove, the victory I sought, would 
turn in the hour of triumph to the 
defeat of renouncing her, I should 
never have walked that road. I should 
not have sailed those seas; should not 
have tried at all.” 

Overwhelming him, they had quoted 
the tragedies of Shelley and Dickens, 
of Stevenson and many more, who, 
marrying young, had seen the swift 
end of all their visions. He would 
not admit the truth which 
in his heart he recognized 
and bowed to. It would be 
all right. His case would be 
different from those others; 
there would be no children to 
burden him and Carmela; he 
would have her sweet in- 
fluence always néar him; he 
would write better than he 
had ever done before. From 
his writing in the skort space 
of a few years he had made enough 
for a modest wedding, a modest 
honeymoon, a modest home. There, 
when they were wed, he went with 
Carmela to work out his literary 
destiny—a glorious adventure to- 
gether. Before his eyes he kept the 
glowing words of R. L. Stevenson, 
whom he loved: 


Wise friends had 


all else. 


“Take thou the writing; thine it is. For who 
Burnished the sword, blew on the drowsy coal, 
Held still the target higher, chary of praise 
And prodigal of counsel—who but thou? 

So now, in the end, if this the least be good, 

If any deed, if any fire 
Burn in the imperfect page, the praise be thine.” 


But he found no fire. It was not a glorious adventure, 
but a stern, steady fight with life, to keep life in her and 
him, to make the few dollars which now must come with 
fair regularity. He dared not do a long piece of work, for 
what would become of them while it was in the doing? He 
could not strive for better, higher-paying markets, lest 
while striving he lose those poor but steady ones he had. 
For himself he did not care, but for her and for this home 
she had coveted so long and he had given her, he must go on. 

He could not write that story now. He saw the opening 
sentence of it . . . “Out of thé darkness shot two rays of 
streaming light. Even as Ruth Halliday tried to regain the 
sidewalk, the car, travelling at a furious rate, struck her and 
passed on, leaving her lying there, a piteous, broken flower 
against the black road... .” 

“Oh, God!” he muttered; and it was a prayer. Had love 
ever asked so much of a man? 

He walked out to the verandah, through the neat dining 
room with its stereotyped furniture, its tall china closet 
filled with fragile dishes that were Carmela’s pride, the long 
buffet which contained the silver gifts she had received at 
her wedding, the rare napery her skilful fingers had tire- 
lessly worked. He had been wont to sit by her side as she 
plied the needle. He had loved to watch her swift sureness, 
the lovely designs that grew as young life grows, widening 
out, taking shape. Had one told him then that it was his 
shroud she was sewing, that each stitch tightened his 
winding-sheet, and the accumulation of stitches, the putting- 
in of so many yards of clean white thread made it strong 
beyond all breaking—had one told him that, he would 
have laughed. 

But not now. Where were the things he had planned to 
do—the books he would write, the poems, the essays? He 
had begun another novel with a few uncertain, timid 























She had always mattered more than 
Where in his hour of 
cowardice had gone those shining 
vows and promises that he had made. 


paragraphs—no courage to go on. One had to have the 
quick turnover; one had to write what the editors wanted. 

“The readers of Heart Hunger will be girls ranging from 
eighteen to twenty-two years—clerks, stenographers and 
the like, whose great happiness is to live vicariously, through 
the pages of this magazine, the life they can never know in 
reality. All stories must be plainly and clearly written, have 
well-defined, strong plots filled with romance, pathos, 
glamor, and with a marked love interest always. Short 
stories of 5,000 words, 
novelettes'up to 12,000, and 
serials up to 60,000 are 
wanted. Payment is at the 
rate of one to two cents a 
word on acceptance.” 

That was what faced 
Phillip, what filled his heart 
with the bitterness of frus- 
tration. He could not now 
mull over his ideas, or 
spend time on the expres- 
sion of them. He dared not 
use words which would give 
pause to weary clerks and 
stenozraphers, or mention 
ideas which had no place in 


their cosmos, and which 
they would greet with 
blank and bovine stares. 


Into the sticky muck of 
sentiment he had to delve; 
use the old props—mcon- 
light, roses, barcarolles 
heard afar over the water, 
dark handsome young men, 
downtrodden and poverty- 
stricken girls of surpassing 
beauty, preferably kid- 
napped in infancy from 
some wealthy home to 
which in the last paragraph 
they would be restored; 
clean-cut and splendid 
mounted policemen riding 
down forest trails to rescue the 
ravishing blonde from the clutches 
of some gambler whose death agony 
she and her lover, the M.P., and the 
applauding readers of Heart Hunger 
would gloat over with satisfied 
relish. 

And to that there was no end. 
Nase, sitting down on the porch 
swing, his hands clasped and out- 
stretched before him, saw no end to 
it. Carmela would come home, ex- 
pecting him to show her his meed of 
copy turned out. He would have to smile and say, ‘‘I havea 
pretty good yarn on the go for Heart Hunger—have it done 
in the morning.” She would pat his head or kiss him and 
look upon him with those wide brown eyes, so trusting, so 
adoring, that said, “You are wonderful; think of being able 
to sit down and in one night turn out a story that will bring 
in, maybe, a hundred dollars!” A hundred dollars—while 
his soul was in torment and agony ineffable! While all 
about him the gorgeous symphonies of the world were 
waiting to be rendered, he must play little love songs on a 
flute and be content with them. 

Often in the past few months he had meditated revolt, 
flight, change of occupation. But the first two were the 
ways of a coward and the last was only a going to a worse 
futility. He was born to write—what had he to do with 
office or shop—he whom the inside of a bank filled with 
dismay, whom raucous “‘go-getters” appalled. 

Marriage had proved to be a cul-de-sac. In any other 
profession than his it would not have been so bad. But his 
was an art, and he an artist—a Rembrandt, he sadly mused, 
compelled to draw cartoons, a Shakespeare driven to write 
doggerel. All his life was like that. Twenty-five now, a 
mere infant, the old ones said; at thirty-five marriage 
wouldn’t have done him any harm, might even have been 
good for him; but to marry so young, when his genius was 
as yet unformed, the more extreme of his friends said it was 
immoral, a crime against himself, against the girl. 

It was. He knew too well that there was no way out, that 
always he would be at the necessity of grinding out copy 
calculated to ring the bells of small-gauge cash-registers, 
and Carmela always would be a Hausfrau. Once he had 
dreamed of furs for her, and yachts and limousines and 
servants. But now—they had been planning to buy a cheap 
car if he could find time to write a serial story that would 
suit Heart Hunger. Carmela wanted it so, though she 
never would say she wanted it. Cheerfully, she boarded 
the bus when she had to go to town. She didn’t seem to 
mind anything. In time she’d mind. The doctors’ wives, 
the lawyers’, even the newspapermen’s wives would be 
better off than she, and her life would be embittered as his 
was, for, youthful in their sophistry, they had argued that 
his work would go on increasing in quality and value. It 
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would be better, he stoutly asserted, since he would have 
her for his inspiration. 

But rent came high, and food and clothing, and however 
lovely the inspiration, art is long and exacting, and stays 
not for the paying of bills, or waits on the petty exigencies 
of life. Husband, good husband, and artist, good artist 
the two were, Phillip had come now to believe, utterly 
incompatible. It were better both for Carmela and for 
himself to separate. Ah, then, he could work. Free and 
unworried he could create his symphonies, his masterpieces, 
which, as long as he stayed here in this pretty white prison 
with her, would be left unwritten. 


IR a considerable time he sat there dully dreaming. 

Long lights of motor cars sho. up over the brow of the 
hill to the left and lanced down the long road past his 
cottage. Voices, laughter, came to his ears with the swish 
and whirr of the machines. Insect noises clamored quietly 
up at him out of the grass, the piping chorus of the peepers; 
and the light breeze rustled the leaves of the maple that 
grew close to the verandah. 

Abruptly he arose and walked into the house. Im- 
patiently, impulsively, as in that gold and lavender long- 
ago when he had made Carmela Whitney promise to wait 
for him until he could afford to marry, he decided now to 
leave her. He would drop out of her life. Was it cowardly 
to go, leaving hor with only the memory of the years of 
striving, the few months of realization; leaving her, instead 
of the little white house of living visions, only the little 
white box in which departed dreams were laid? It was fair 
to him. Yes, and, he decided, fair to her. Living with him, 
she was only happy in the belief in a rich future, the future 
that could be his, but not with her. 

I am going away, Carmela, he wrote. I shall never come 
back to you, I think; not that I love you less than ever, 
dearest, but that I love you more. What I have of genius 
could not much longer survive this slavery of writing 
against the bare needs of existence. You have been good to 
me. In every way you have economized and helped me. 
But it is no use. I dare not, for fear of present loss, write 
the things I want to write, and I cannot keep on with these 
that grow in distaste and horror each day. I don’t ask your 
forgiveness: this is something quite unforgiveable, a beastly 
trick in your eyes, no doubt, and in the world’s eyes. ‘He 
deserted her,”’ they'll say, and despise me for it. I can bear 
their despising gladly, but it will be hard to bear yours. I 
have left you what money there is, and I know that you 
can make your way quite well-—you did before you married 
me. You have known me long, Carmela, and better than 
anyone else ever could. I am the same boy, you know. 
Try to reconcile this with my present seemingly cruel act. 
Perhaps it will come clear to you. I hope it may. Phil. 


Bot it was not quite clear even to himself. He was 
harassed, repentant, afraid, as he rode into town on the 
bus. It was a mean thing to do. He knew how she would 
take it, and into his mind leaped an ugly image, of Carmela, 
small, slender, weak, standing still, still, while he swung 
some resistless weapon down upon her. Like striking a 
child, slashing a young rose with a stick. It was a hateful 
thing and he reviled himself that he could be capable of it. 
He was minded to turn back. But no; he must go on. 

The great bus roared and rolled through the night, 
rushing down upon approaching lights, meeting them, 
swallowing them up, rushing down upon new ones. Trees, 
houses, white posts blurred by. Far off sounded a hoarse 
clarion, the bus from town. Carmela would be on it, going 
home. Home—there was no home. He cowered down in his 
seat as the two jugrernauts closed together, passed. Was 
it her face, small and white, he saw pressed against the 
glass? Was she really smiling—smiling, perhaps, at the 
thought of being with him soon? Or had he only fancied 
her smile—her face? No, it was she—that white hat and 
green foulard scarf high about her neck. He had told her 
how lovely she looked in them. 

That, and all the other fond things he had said to her 
throughout their life together——lies. She had believed them, 
taken them to her in her childlike, honest way. But soon 
now, when she went into her house to find joy, she would 
know they all were lies. The letter propped against the 
silver frame of her picture on his desk—an ugly gesture he 
had not thought of making Why should it stand 
against her picture--she whom he had always loved? 

The bus rolled smoothly now over the hard roads of the 
city, and shop windows were bright on either side of the 
way. It slid up to the curb to let some people out. Phillip 
rose quickly, though he had not before thought of getting 
out just here, and followed them. On the curb he stood 
until the bus moved away. He had brought no luggage— 
except a few dollars. He could make out. Yes, and Carmela 
could make out. It was all right. Nothing to feel bad 
about. Different if there were children. Perhaps this 
separation was good for both of them. Carmela, back at 
her work, would have more money than she’d ever had 
from him. Yet it was a bitter thing to break their life so—a 
cruel thing. 

There was a train out at midnight. He would go north— 
perhaps to Montreal—any place that was far away, where 
there was nothing toremind him [Continued on page 57 
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Mes. 
Murdock’s 
Apple Cart 





ye 


Rosy, cosy Mrs. Murdock, 


There is magic in your 
shout; 


For the orchards of Annapolis 


Are standing all about, 


And every house and building 


Has become an apple tree; 


The apples shine like lanterns 


Where the windows used 
to be 


Happy little children 


Come running hand-in- 


no, 
Knights and kings and ad- 


mira 
Come leaping through the 
land. 





Hearing: 
“Ap-ples! 


Apples from Annapolis 
In fair Acadie. 
You may buy them by the 
dozen, 
Or one, or two, or three, 
Four, five, or six, or seven, 
It’s all the same to me. 
But—they're apples from 
Annapolis 
In fair Acadie.” 
















a 
Apples red and apples gold 
And Greenings for your pies, 
Golden crabs for jellies, 
Snows and speckled Spies; 
Blenheims, Russets, Bishop Pippins, 
Pumpkin-sweets and sops o wine, 
All from fair Annapolis 
Where the fairest orchards shine.” 


+ 


Oh, I love you Mrs. Murdock, 
Pink and roly-poly too, 

You look just like your apples 
And your apples look like you! 

















“Here, take one to your mother, lad.” 
“But I have no more cents!” 

‘“Ho-oo! take one anyway, my lad, 

And pay me sometime hence. 








Some day when you're a lordling prince 
Actiding on your steed, 

You'll come riding up to pay me, 

And I'll thank you, prince, indeed. 












A pippin to your princess! 
So she'll get her basket down 

And come running with her pipers, 

“Mrs. Murdock’s in the town!” 











With her: 
“Ap-ples! 
Apples from Annapolis— 
And will you have some more? 
Come, take as many as you please 
And all you're paying for! 
Eight, nine, perhaps a dozen, 
Or maybe two or three. 
But—they’re apples from Annapolis 
In fair Acadie.” 










—~ 





Oh, where does she come 
rom, 
And where does she go.. 
No one tells me half as much 
As all I want to know! 
They tell me Mrs. Murdock 
comes 


From “out beyond the 
town, 
And which way is “beyond™ 
way— 
This way—that way—up 
or down? 


But, oh, when I'm a lordling 


prince 
I'll follow her and see 
If Mrs. Murdock walks as far 
As fair Acadie. 





Shouting: 


Ap-ples! 
Apples red and apples gold 
And Greenings for your 


pies, 
Golden crabs for jellies, 
Snows and speckled Spies; 
Blenheims, Russets, Bishop. 
Pippins, 
Pumpkin-sweets and sops- 
o’-wine— 
All from fair Annapolis 
Where the fairest or- 
chards shine.” 
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Needlework h Or the Christmas Bazaars 


Su uggestions in 
needle and thread 


for bazaar stalls and 


Christmas gif ts 
OR i all the plans you made last year to 


begin your Christmas gifts early in October and so have 
them prepared when the last hectic days arrive before 
the great festival? Now is your chance to fulfill these 
plans. There are so many interesting suggestions that can 
easily be worked out to delight your friends and families. 
And the long autumn evenings with their leisure hours 
beside the fire offer golden opportunities for work. 

Bazaars are in the offing, too; and who does not help a 
favorite charity by taking some interest in one or more 
of the thousands of fétes that are held in Canada every 
year? 

I am suggesting that you make some lingerie for gifts 
this year, and for your bazaar stalls. The new fabrics are 


so gossamer soft and lovely, the patterns are so simple, 


and the designs so enchanting, that you can design 
lingerie that rivals the famous French importations in 
their daintiness. Undoubtedly the greatest charm lies in 
the designs which can be embroidered, or in some cases 
painted on. In the August 
issue of The Chatelaine, I gave 
instructions for painting on 
fabrics, a medium which could 
well be used on pyjamas and 


patterns which I can send you 
to work on your Christmas or 
bazaar sewing. 

You can imagine how chil- 
dren would love the gingham 
dog and calico cat, which 
clever fingers can fashion for 
them out of odds and ends 
about the house. These would 
make a novel addition to any 
bazaar stall, and should sell 
like the proverbial ‘‘hot 
cakes.”’ 

The new oilcloth pillows 
are proving very popular. In 
vivid color contrasts, they 
add a decorative note to any 
room, and are particularly : 
good for bazaars. I think you fy >. 
will enjoy making them. Wr io 


WE HAVE grouped on 
one pattern transfers 
for half a dozen matching sets 
of gowns or pyjamas and 
whatever your favorite 
“undies” may bé. No cutting 
patterns are included, but a 
chart that shows how to get 
a gown and combination from 
2% yards of 40-inch material, 
together with color and stitch 
instructions for these clever 
and original designs, accom- 
panies each order. The pat- 
tern itself has more than two 
dozen motifs. Are you paint- 
ing on silk with that special 
fabric paint that we sell under 
number 213 at $2.88? If you 
have it, some of these designs 
will surely tempt you to dec- 
orate the “easiest way,” al- 
though they really are de- 
signed to embroider. 

™ansies on orchid tints have 
small, cut-out background 
spots; apple blossoms in pink 





The gingham dog and calico cat have been prime 
favorites with children for a generation. 


and white, and dainty clovers on rose, are gracefully natural, 
while a green and white motif with darn-stitch sections is as 
extremely conventional. Tiny appliqué lovebirds with added 
stars are suggested for use on yellow, with the sixth set 
featuring separate buttonholed butterflies lightly fluttering 


ie ne 


Hi ir, 





by 
RUBY SHORT 
McKIM 


on a shoulder or pocket. All are included in order num- 
ber 216 at 26 cents. \ 

You have; surely, seen oilcloth swagger into the mode, 
but you have not seen the new designs in which we are 
offering it this month. As always, the materials are first 
quality, too, which means the oilcloth used in all of these 
numbers is of a best trademarked brand which does not 
crack or peel. 

Number 609 is a large pillow of unusual shape, of black 
oilcloth, trimmed with chintz, felt and oi cloth, posies and 
leaves. The posies come from a basket of ivory laced 
through black. The stems are greenwool, chain stitch, 
and the ball centres of the flowers are of wool yarn. All 
materials, including orange felt binding, are included in 

order number 609 at 94 cents. 

The oblong pillow, number 610 at 80 cents, also includes 
front, back, felt binding, all color swatches and _ instruc- 
tions. This includes everything but the stuffing for these 
pillows, and that is excelsior. Even paper torn and wadded 
makes suitable filling, as 
these colorful pillows are for 
sheer swank and gaiety; not 
even the cat should bury 
herself on their slippery 
sides. But a group of these, a 
centre basket pillow, flanked 
by two oblongs, makes a spot 
that draws both attention and 
admiration. 

Original novelties like these 
pillows may prove helpful as 
suggestions for prizes, bazaars 
or gift-shop selling as well as 
for one’s home. 


"TH gingham dog and the 
calico cat, who “‘side-by- 
side on the table set,” have 
been prime favorites with 
children for a _ generation. 
Here they are in prim blue 
check and old-fashioned, red 
calico print, cuddly and cute 
as they can be. Order No. 604 
is the dog stamped on ging- 
ham, black sateen for his 
trousers, floss and beads for 
his eyes complete for 54 cents. 
No. 605 is the cat on a pink 
calico print, with apron, floss, 
and eye beads, also 54 cents. 
There is nothing complicated 
to make about this pair. 
Directions for making are 
included with each one. And 
then, if after a long and affec- 
tionate life, these toys should 
get left in the sand pile some 
rainy night, necessitating 
hasty interment in the early 
morning, you have Eugene 
Field’s printed page to vrove 
that ‘‘the truth about that cat 
and pup, is that they ate each 
other up.” 
{Continued on page 55} 


Pansies, apple blossoms, and 

clover embroidered on hand- 

made lingerie are exquisilely 
designed. 
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Tees a new kind of cut-out, children, that we 


know you'll love making—the prettiest of paper furniture 
to fill a dolls’ house. This month we are going to show you 
how to make the furniture for the dining room; other 
rooms will follow in the months to come. 

The rules are simple; but they must be followed carefully. 
First, paste these two pages on heavy brown paper, or very 
light cardboard. If you choose a cardboard that is too 
heavy, you cannot cut and fold it neatly. Then cut out the 


Cut-outs by Eleanor Brown 
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pieces carefully and fold wherever a fold is marked, and 


paste together. It is better to cut out one piece at a time 
and complete it, so that you won’t get mixed up with the 


parts. 


here. 
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Beside each cut-out, you will see a tiny picture of what 
the finished piece of furniture will look like. Do you see 
the table on the opposite page, with the bowl of flowers 
stuck in the slit on the table top—the chairs, and the little 
china shelf with its row of cut-out china? On this page is 
the buffet with four slits in the top to hold the flowers, the 
candlestick, and the vases. There are also two chairs, and 
a lamp stand with a lamp for the top, and a mirror to hang 
on the wall over the buffet. 
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FURNISHING THE DOLLS HOUSE 
The first of The Chatelaine s new cut-outs for the children 
The Dining Room -:- by ELEANOR BROWN 


Fold table 1 as directed. Paste tabs. Fold 

down sides of table top and paste on 

table. Cut a slit along dotted line on 

lable runner. Paste two sides of flower 

bowl together and insert tab through slit 
on table. Paste tab underneath. 


READ DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY 


lable 1, 


Fasis fabhe lp 1A here 


Fold chairs along lines indicated. Turn chair backs 
up and legs down. Paste tabs. 


For the shelves fold wings A and B for- 

ward. Paste on the outside of wings. 

Fold down tabs on shelves and paste along 

lines. Fold back tabs on dishes and 

paste on shelves indicated. Paste shelves 
on wall of the dolls’ house. 


Fold <_ rward 
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HARRY D. WALLACE’S architectural studies are well known throughout the Dominion. 

This etching of St. James Cathedral is a particularly fine example of his work. In it he 

combines very beautifully a good structural technique with an undercurrent of sympathetic 

feeling for the calm nobility of what is one of Canada’s loveliest cathedrals. Mr. Wallace 
is a member of the Society of Canadian Painter Etchers. 
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THE PEACE GARDEN 
A Suggested Memorial That Will Appeal to ‘W omen 


T SEEMS to me these days that people are read- 
ing more about the War and talking more about 
Peace than ever before. There has been a con- 

stant and endless discussion of the war books that 
are only now being written and which are giving 
the world that stayed at home, or was not then 
mature, vivid and unforgettable pictures of what 
war is. All those who travel abroad or to the south 
of us, come back with much conversation concerning 
“Journey’s End,” that poignant drama of the 
trenches which has been playing to crowded houses 
in England and the United States, and which, I 
believe, is shortly coming to the Dominion. 

One evening I have the luck to listen to a foreign 
diplomat casually discussing the European and Asiatic 
situation with the clarity of a chess player who ex- 
plains his moves as simple means to obvious ends. 
On the next I laze in the hammock and listen to the 
noisy old gentleman next door 
explain with much clearing of his 
throat, and thumpings of his stick, 
just what he would say to “them 
Chinks and that bunch o’ hoodlums 
in Rush-i-ar” if a world, patiently 


poking about among the fragrant beds of mignon- 
ette, or tying up strands of honeysuckle over the 
verandah, I have returned to the house in the glow 
and glory of a twilight that is so magical in one’s 
own garden, feeling the most blessed and fortunate 
of mortals. Hoeing the onions, mowing the lawn, or 
removing potato bugs is sometimes as effective—but 
it cannot be guaranteed! 


Who can fail to find a glamor and recompense 
in a beautiful garden? (I must insist on the adjec- 
tive or I shall have all the bitter planters of smal 
backyards upon me.) Whether it is on a misty, 
moisty morning, when one’s shoes leave dark 
exclamation points in the silver dew; or in the 
luxuriant heat of mid-day when blossoms are 
flaunted wide open and the air is heavy with per- 
fume ; or in the dusk of day, when the masses become 


searching for peace, would only have : tip 
the intelligence to give him the \ Rea) be 
opportunity. TAN mea OHO 


This deep interest in the ways of 
peace that exists everywhere today is 
evidenced by the storm of approval 
that has followed the suggestion of a 
Peace Garden, first broached at the 
International Association of Gar- 
deners in Toronto recently. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of letters and 
offers of help’ have poured in. 
Within a few days more than ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of the finest 
stock had been offered by profes- 
sional gardeners from coast to coast. 

The idea is a simple one and will 
appeal to every woman. About four 
hundred acres, it is suggested, would 
be set aside somewhere on the 
boundary between the United States 
and Canada to commemorate the 
hundred years of peace. It should be 
the most beautiful garden in the 
world, filled with flowers and trees 
from every corner of the earth. If 
every adult gave twenty-five cents to 
the garden, and every child five 
cents, the financing would be 
achieved. Representatives of both 
nations have endorsed the idea and 
with proper national support it will 
become a reality. 


*. * *# 


O THIS and coming genera- 

tions it would indeed be a 
garden that could become ‘“‘the veri- 
est school of peace.” I have dug so 
many bad tempers into my gardens; 
fled to them so often in the grip of 
a discontent that was certainly not 
divine, Always, after weeding furi- 
ously among the shirley poppies, 
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My Little Dog 


by Sweynsen Flemming 


IZ 


My little dog has a long, long tail; 
When he runs thro’ the grass, 

It follows him like a slender sail 
On a sea of bright, green glass. 


At night when he goes to bed by me, 
I tuck in his tired toes; 

He waves this little white flag at me, 
And curls it around his nose. 
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blurred and dim and the garden is wrapped in 
mystery—one can always find peace in a garden. 

But I must stop this rabid chanting to a garden; 
there is no knowing what extravagance might follow 
if the typewriter continues unleashed. Already I 
have crossed out the fact that the air of a garden 
is “swooning” with heat at noon, because although 
that is the word that interprets to me the sense of 
that drugged, heavy, listless feeling of a flower gar- 
den at mid-day, it is obvious that, in cold type, heat 
cannot swoon—whatever it may do in reality. 


_ * * « 


N PRESENTING each issue of a magazine your 
editors have the same sensation that follows the 
introduction of a new dish to the critical and merci- 
less family table. In both cases there is the same need 
for eager questioning. In the one, we 
can ask: “Is it nice? Done too 
much? Would you prefer raisins?” 
In the other we must repress the 
urge somewhat. I have often been 
told of the pathetic, wistful cry of a 
certain mother who, in presenting 
her brand-new baby to her brand- 
new father, cried: “Do you ... oh, 
do you like her?’’ as much as to say: 
“Because if you don’t, I'll have to do 
something about it right away.” 

So: have you read the story of the 
pioneer women of the Maritimes 
yet? Read it aloud to the children, 
as it will thrill them—and you, too. 
Margaret Lawrence, the author, 
who is a newspaper woman in the 
Maritimes, wrote: ‘This has been 
particularly difficult, as down here 
most of us are still ancestors!” 


When you note the delicacy of 
Lisle Hummel’s scissor-cuts that il- 
lustrate “Mrs. Murdock’s Apple 
Cart,” imagine the skill of her shin- 
ing scissors that glint through the 
black paper so swiftly and surely, to 
the finest detail of a baby’s soft hair 
at the back of his neck! 

With this issue we begin to fea- 
ture the needlework ideas for Christ- 
mas which will be a particularly im- 
portant department during the next 
few months. I would suggest a 
special section in your cookery file 
for John Perrin’s recipes and instruc- 
tions for home-made candies. We 
are particularly proud of this series 
as it is usually difficult to persuade 
a professional to give some of his 
secrets to amateurs. Great grand- 
mother’s recipe for blackberry cor- 
dial was never more jealously, 
guarded. 


Bums Hes Son.dons 
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The MODERN CHATELAINE 
A department or the housekeeper” 
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To solve 


d 2 
our readers 
interior 
decoration 


problems 


THE HOME BUREAU 


Conducted by ANNE ELIZABETH WILSON 


W.. you please help me with the following? My 


sitting room window is to be blocked, and a skylight put at 
the corner of the ceiling. The room is rather small, a little 
over 9 x 9, and I want to make it look as large and light as 
possible. I intend to have inlaid linoleum for floor. Do you 
advise Jaspé or a pattern, and what color for wall paper, 
also door and trim? I have a blue Jaspé rug 9 x 12 without 
border, and I am undecided whether to use it for this room 
or my bedroom. 

Would it look odd to keep my bedstead walnut and paint 
the bureau (flat top) and chest of drawers, a light shade? 
Could I have an early reply on account of the rug? 


ERTAINLY you will have a problem trying to make 

your living room light with only a skylight to let in the 
sun’s rays. My advice would be that you curtain the sky- 
light with very wide mesh coarse net. An ideal method of 
opening and closing such a curtain would be by means of 
pull-cords, but these can only be installed satisfactorily 
by a professional upholsterer. Try placing a rod at either 
end of the light. Make two curtains, and allow them to 
hang rather slack between these rods, on small rings set far 
apart. They can be opened and closed with a little stick, 
pole or rod. If you place the rings rather far apart, the 
curtains will fall in very pretty folds, bellying a little. 

By all means, choose Jaspé rather than a pattern for the 
floor. I should recommend that the Jaspé rug be used in the 
bedroom rather than the living room in any event, but 
according to your measurements it would be impossible to 
use it in the living room, as it is three feet longer than the 
room. 

Cream woodwork is always satisfactory. As to your color 
scheme, I cannot advise you until I know what you are 
thinking of for floor covering. In general, if it is a north 
room, try to choose a warm color, such as orange, rose, 
yellow or lacquer red. In your case, no matter what the 
exposure, I should think that you would need as much 
artificial sunlight as possible. If you have sofas or chairs 
that can be covered, I should advise you to make them 
as bright as possible with cretonne. 

About the painting of the bedroom furniture, I’d advise 
against the mixture. Cannot the bureau and chest of 
drawers be treated to match the walnut bed? They could 
easily be stained, quite as easily as painted. 


When Furniture Does Not Suita New House 


HAVE only moved into a new house, and am quite at a 
loss where to place my furniture as it does not seem to fit 
in at all. I am sending a sketch of my downstairs rooms. 


My parlor furniture consists of a couch, big rocker, old- 
fashioned sideboard, cabinet gramophone and piano, also a 
parlor table. There is also a bedroom downstairs and my 
husband said he would make me a bedroom suite if I could 
get him the pattern of what I desired. 

I have an old rag rug about 5 x 7 feet, which has faded 
very badly. How could I renew it? 


S YOU do not give proportions of the room or the 
furniture, or indicate its present position in the room, 
it is rather difficult to give any definite suggestions. Prob- 
ably, however, your chesterfield will fit comfortably along 
the south wall in front of the window. Then your piano could 
go along the east wall, and your rocker in the northeast 
corner. The sideboard might fit along the north wall on the 
west side of the bedroom door. Your gramophone could go 
between the verandah and kitchen doors. I presume you use 
the table occasionally for dining, so that its place in the 
centre of the room, with a lamp, will be suitable for everyday 
use. In any event it seems the only possible location. 

As to your rag rug, that can be dyed at home if you have 
no facilities for sending it to a dyeing establishment. Lay it 
on the floor over a thick pad of newspapers and apply a soap 
dye with a good-sized, rather soft-bristled brush, using 
lukewarm water. Rub and scrub the dye in as regularly as 
possible. If the color in the rug is merely rusty and dull, 
and not actually washed or bleached out, you can often give 
it new life with a similar treatment, using clear warm water 
with a little ammonia in it. 
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As to the bedroom suite, your best plan, I should think, 
would be to write for a number of furniture catalogues and 
choose the style which pleases you most. 

If you will send me your name and address, I shall be glad 
to send you privately the names and addresses of suitable 
firms. 


Harmonizing Colors in a Small Bedroom 


I AM a recent subscriber to The Chatelaine and am very 
much interested in The Home Bureau department. 

I have just had a bedroom done over, the furniture consist- 
ing of a bed and dressing table in walnut, with one oak arm- 
chair upholstered in a dark green tapestry. The room is 
small and has two windows together, facing west. The wall 
paper gives a sunny effect and has quite a lot of lavender 
and green in it. The baseboard is cream enamel with doors 
finished in dark oak. 

I want to get new curtains, bedspread, cover for dressing 
table and small rug. I also thought of having chair done 
over in walnut, and re-covered, if not too expensive. I would 
like your advice in what colors would look best in this room. I 
had thought of curtains and bedspread in mauve. 

I will greatly appreciate any suggestions you may make. 


I THINK you would do well to have the chair done over. 
Tapestry is not a bedroom fabric. Of course, I cannot tell 
just how much of the chair is upholstered and how much is 
wood. If it is the greater part wood, with only seat and 
back upholstered, then I should suggest having it re-stained 
walnut and changing the upholstery to a heavy shot sep or 
celanese moiré. A suitable shot rep would be one which 
combined green and mauve threads. If it is an overstuffed 
chair with a small proportion of wood, I should have it slip- 
covered. In this case, you could run to a flowered or figured 
cretonne if you preferred it to plain material. 

Lavender and green are a beautiful combination, and 
you are fortunate to have them as a color basis in your wall 
paper. How about green voile, with hems hemstitched in 
lavender or mauve, and overdrapes of plain mauve poplin? I 
can guarantee it as a striking and refreshing effect. 

A reasonable and beautiful mauve bedspread can be 
purchased under four or five dollars, according to size, in the 
candlewick type. These are made of factory cotton and 
tufted in candlewick in simple (Continued on page 51) 


Planning a kitchen for beauty and comfort, 
taking advantage of natnral lighting units, 
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F lowers That 


Serve a 


Double P urpose? 


As garden flowers in summer and 


house decorations in winter 


= French give the picturesque name Jmmortelles 
to a group of composite flowers commonly known as 
everlasting, or straw flowers, some of which are perennials 
and some annuals. These are included in every well-devised 
garden and serve the double purpose of summer display 
and house decoration in winter. Their popularity has 
increased year by year until now they are indispensable for 
winter bouquets. 

To obtain the best results these plants must be gathered 
at the correct stage. If they are too full blown, they will 
shrivel or drop before the season is over. 

One of the best of the everlastings is helichrysum, an 
annual which may be raised from seed sown indoors during 
March or April or in the border during May. Like richly 
colored asters they range from silver, bright yellow and 
pink, to purple and deep red. 

Acrolinium roseum, a splendid annual everlasting, one to 
two feet high with pink or white daisy-like flowers, will 
thrive from June planting, ina warm sunny border. Possess- 
ing fairly long stems the acrolinium lends itself to many 
forms of decoration. 

The slender, dainty rhodanthe, from twelve to eighteen 
inches high, may be grown in many shades, the white, rose 
and magenta being especially attractive. A sunny sheltered 
situation in the annual border should be chosen for this half 
hardy specimen of the true everlasting type. 

Composite everlastings, such as the three mentioned, 
should be cut while quite dry just before the heads open to 
display the centre florets. The flowers should then be 
neatly bunched and suspended heads downward in a place 
which is both cool and dry. Sun or artificial heat will cause 
the blooms to expand and thereby mar their beauty and 
lasting qualities. 

All plants grown for winter decoration should be dried in 
the same way. As soon as the stems have stiffened sufficiently 
to stand erect, the flowers are ready for use. When all are 
harvested and dried, mixed bunches may be made up at 
leisure in color schemes to harmonize with the various rooms. 


Oriental jars standing on 
the floor are appropriate 
for the taller plants, 
whereas bowls or vases on 
table and mantel shelf will 
accommodate the smaller 
kinds. 

In addition to the three 
plants mentioned above, 
the*best everlastings are 
stalice and xeranthemum, 
which are true flowers, 
and lunaria, ‘Honesty,’ 
and Chinese lantern or 
winter cherry which are 
valued for their seed pods. 

Statice latifolium, or sea 
lavender, has a tuft of large leathery leaves and tall sprays 
of small lavender-blue flowers. Cut as soon as it opens, the 
bloom is excellent for winter bouquets. When dried, the 
wide-spreading flower-stems with their profusion of small 
purplish flowers resemble a purple “baby’s breath.” The 
annual variety in blue, yellow, white and soft rose, is also 
valuable for our purpose. 

Xeranthemum with colors of white, rose and purple, is 
useful for the border as well as for indoor decorative schemes. 
The seeds may be sown outside during May, preferably in 
masses. A hardy annual growing to a height of two feet, it is 
one of the prettiest of the everlastings. 

Although the blossoms of “Honesty” are a showy purple, 
it is for its seed-vessels that this old-fashioned plant is 
especially grown. The flowering stems should be cut down 
when the pods are ripe, dried, and the outer portion of the 
pods peeled off to show the white lining within. These 
silvery wafers of the pods are particularly effective and 
*‘Japanesque” when placed in a vase against a dark back- 
ground. The common Honesty, or /unaria, grows to a height 
of perhaps two feet and is biennial. If, however, the seeds 
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by 
LAURA ALLAN 


Popularly known as Chinese lanterns, this 
hardy perennial plant will last throughout 
the winter as a charming floral decoration. 


are sown early enough, it will flower the 
same season and may be regarded as an 
annual. The seeds should be sown where 
the plants are intended to flower. 

Physalis franchett, Chinese lantern, is a 
hardy perennial plant valued for its orange- 
scarlet, balloon-like seed vessels. These 
hanging in a pendant manner from the 
stems resemble Chinese lanterns in minia- 
ture. When cut and dried, the stems may be arranged by 
themselves, or to equally great effect with other subjects. 
Combined with Honesty the display is particularly charm- 
ing. They last throughout the winter and in early spring a 
new effect may be had with pussy willows. The seed should 
be sown in May and later transplanted where it is to flower. 
As it is a plant which spreads considerably, precaution must 
be taken to keep it within bounds. The wild garden is a good 
place for it because of this proclivity. 

Achillea eupatorium, giant yarrow, is a hardy herbaceous 
plant attaining a height of four feet. Its large flat heads of 
golden yellow bloom retain their color all the season, and 
arranged in tall jars contribute effectively to winter cheer. 

Gypsophila paniculata, ‘baby’s breath,” is a hardy peren- 
nial about two and a half feet high. Its minute white 


flowers, although not possessing the husklike texture of the 
true immortelle, can be dried in the same manner and used 
in the winter bouquet. 

The well-known hardy shrub Hydrangea paniculata 
produces flower panicles which may be dried satisfactorily 
when cut at the right time. If too [Continued on page 62} 
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A PROGRESSIVE DINNER 
FOR HALLOWE'EN 


by EDYTHE ANN PALMER 


Illustrated by MARIE CECILIA GUARD 


Phiieses is here again, so it is high 
time we gathered our friends about us, safe from 
wandering ghosts and goblins, and gave a party. 
But we must plan one that is in keeping with the 
day—a rollicking party, full of the gay spirit of 
Hallowe’en. 

One of the liveliest and most diverting ways 
of entertaining is to give a progressive dinner, 
with five or six hostesses sharing the expense. The 
guests are kept on the move, each course being 
served at a different house, and the jolly air of 
informality achieved by this scheme makes the 
party an assured success. With gay orange and 
black Hallowe’en decorations at each house, and a 
menu contrived to carry out the color scheme 
also, such a dinner would be something novel 
and delightful. 

The joint hostesses should get together about 
two weeks before the dinner to plan the menu 
and decorations, nd to assign the courses to the 
different hostesses. The invitations could be 
made at home or printed, and should be sent out 
at least a week before the event. They are gay 
little orange cards with the menu printed in 
black ink and the names of the hostesses opposite 
their respective courses. In this way all con- 
fusion as to where to meet and so forth is avoided. 

To ensure the success and enjoyment of the 
progressive dinner, each hostess should have 
every detail at her own house attended to before 
she joins the party. At the first hostess’ house the 
assorted Hallowe’en hors d’oeuvres start the party 
on its way, or the spook cocktail, whichever is 
the choice. Be sure to have some of the attractive 
paper napkins specially designed for Hallowe’en, 
with orange shades on the lights, or better still, 
candlelight. 

The main course is the most important, for 
here the spirit of Hallowe’en will be most in 
evidence. A plump, grinning Jack O’Lantern 
resting on a fringed frill of orange paper and 
lighted from within with a candle makes the 
most attractive centrepiece. Two tiny witches, 
ten-cent dolls, weirdly dressed, stand guard, 
while tiny Jack O’Lantern candlesticks, made of 
oranges and holding squat green candles, light 
the scene from the four corners of the table. 

At the fourth hostess’ house, if the Hallowe’en 


As bridge is planned for the fourth hostess, orange 
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Menus for 
the Hallowe en Dinner 
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Menu OnE 






First Hostess 
Assorted Hallowe'en Appetizers 


Second Hostess 
Blue Plate of Roast Ham 
with Cider Sauce 
Broiled Bananas and Pineapple, 
Baked Sweet Potatoes and Green Peas 


Third Hostess 
Hallowe'en Bombe 


Fourth Hostess 
Demitasse, Salted Nuts and Mints 



















Menu Two 







First Hostess 
Spook Cocktail 


Second Hostess 
Galantine of Chicken with Tomato Aspic 
Small Sweet Gherkins and Pickled Beets 
Escalloped Potatoes 


Third Hostess 
Individual Pumpkin Pies 












Fourth Hostess 
Coffee, Salted Nuts 
and Candies 
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the other. If the individual pumpkin pies are selected, 
then a suitable table decoration would be nice, though 
not necessary. Orange candles :‘anking a centrepiece of 
brightly hued autumn flowers and leaves would be 


attractive. 


convenient to serve the demitasse and orange mints at the 


covers for the tables with appliquéd black cats and the 
orange mints and salted nuts all do their share to the gay 


mints and salted nuts are served. 
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A grinning Jack O’Lantern on autumn leaves is 
one of the most popular decorations for the first 
course. 


spirit of the occasion. If desired, cider punch 
and hot rolls filled with chopped-raisins, apples 
and nuts may be served at midnight. 


Hallowe'en Appetizers 

(1) Toast circular pieces of bread, sprinkle 
with a thick layer of grated cheese seasoned with 
salt and cayenne. Place on a tin sheet and bake 
until cheese is melted. Serve at once. 

(2) Cut bread in quarter-inch slices and 
shape with a circular cutter two and one-half 
inches in diameter. Sauté on one side only until 
delicately browned.° Spread sides which have not 
been sautéd with butter in which there is finely 
chopped watercress, then put a border of creamed 
plain butter. Fill the centres with caviar. 

(3) Stuff celery stalks with peanut butter. 

(4) Cut stale bread in one-fourth inch slices, 
remove crusts and cut in oblongs four by three 
inches; then sauté in olive oil until delicately 
browned. Arrange on each, lengthwise, alternate 
pieces of thinly sliced smoked salmon and smoked 
herring, using two of each. 

(5) Cut bread in one-third inch slices, shape in 
crescent-shaped pieces, and sauté in butter until 
delicately browned. Spread with anchovy butter 
and sprinkle one half the pieces with chopped 
whites of hard-boiled eggs sprinkled with paprika, 
and the other half with the yolks of hard-boiled 
eggs forced through a sieve. 


Roast Ham with Cider Sauce 
Soak a twelve-pound ham several hours, or 
overnight, in cold water to cover. Wash thor- 
oughly. Scrape and trim off the hard skin near 
end of bone. Put in a kettle with one half cup 
each of sliced onion and carrot, two sprigs of 
parsley, one half bay leaf, four cloves and five 
peppercorns. Cover with cold water, bring 
slowly to boiling point, and let simmer until 
tender, the time required being about four hours. 
After. two hours of cooking, add one quart of 
cider. Allow ham to cool in the boiling mixture. 
Remove, take off skin, sprinkle with sugar and 
fine breadcrumbs. Put dashes of paprika over 
the ham about every two inches, and insert a 
clove in centre of each dash. Bake one hour ina 

slow oven. Serve hot with cider sauce. 


Cider Sauce 
Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter, add four 


bombe is served, that is sufficient decoration in itself. tablespoonfuls of flour, and pour on gradually while stirring 
It is a large melon mold of chocolate ice cream covered constantly the hot ham boiling mixture. Bring to the 
with bright orange ice and is served at one end of a huge boiling point and add four tabl.spoonfuls of cider. Salt 
platter with a toy Jack O’Lantern filled with sweets at to taste. 


Hallowe'en Bombe 


Line a two-quart melon mold with orange ice and fill 
with chocolate ice cream. Cover with orange ice to overflow 
mold, adjust cover and pack in ice and salt, using equal 
Bridge being planned at the last house, it is more parts and letting stand for two hours. Remove to the 
chilled serving platter, at one end of which a Hallowe’en 


bridge tables. Special Hallowe’en tallies, orange paper Jack O’Lantern is filled with sweets. 


Orange Ice 


Four cupfuls.of water, two cupfuls of Sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, two cupfuls of orange juice, 
orange vegetable coloring. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Old English cream 
toffee. 


Wc would like to be initiated 


into the secrets of successful candy 

# making? I do not mean the usual 

‘ common-or-garden variety of fudges 

j and toffees which we usually try, but 
a the luscious, scrumptious sweets which 
i we see in the specialty shops—it is an 
acquired art to make these, but not a 
difficult one with the rules and sugges- 
tions which I have learned in the 
course of many years of candy making. 
The main secret is to follow direc- 
tions carefully. Too many amateur 
candy makers trust to luck that their 
candy concoction is a “soft ball,” or 
that it has re lly formed a “fine 
thread,”” which many recipes used 
vaguely to direct as the point of com- 
pletion. Candies must be boiled to 
exactly the p oper degree—too much 
or too little will give you that squashy 
failure which so many people try to boil again without 
success, or which finds an ignominious and sticky ending as 
icing-on a cake. 

Success will be assured if a special thermometer is used. 
This candy thermometer, registers up to 360 degrees, and 
can be purchased at any large store for about $1.25. 

Practically everything else needed for consistently success- 
ful candy making is found in any kitchen, with the exception 
of the thin wire fork used for dipping fruits and nuts in candy 
mixtures. This is merely a bit of twisted wire with a looped 
end. 
A-wooden paddle to stir mixtures is another necessary 
adjunct. This can be whittled out of any piece of wood, and 
needs a broad, firm base. Pulled candies necessitate a large 
hook placed on the wall at the height of the shoulders. 

In this series of articles I shall cover the most popular 
forms of specialized candies, with some very special recipes 
and directions. This month we will discuss candies which 
have for their basis, fondant cream, and the hard or “‘chewy”’ 
candies such as glacé nuts and fruits, toffees, butterscotch 
and kisses. 
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An assorted box of home-made sweets: 



































































Fondant cream, when well made, should be smooth 
and free frcm any sugar crystals. Scores of delicious 
confections can be made with this as a basis. 


Fondant Cream 
1 Pound of granulated sugar 
lg Teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
lf Pint of hot water 


Put all ingredients into a saucepan—two-quart 
size or larger—put over good heat, stir thoroughly 
with wooden spoon or paddle until it starts to boil. 
Take out spoon, stir no more, and wipe round the 
inside of saucepan with a wet cloth or brush so as to 
clean away sugar crystals remaining. Insert thermom- 
eter, which should be standing by in warm water, 


Peppermini, 

orange and 

strawberry 
cream 
wafers. 


Fondant sweets 
can be plain or 
decorated. = ‘ 


and boil up to 238 degrees Fahr., which is soft ball 
temperature. Pour the boiling syrup into a square tin 
pan or dish, which has been previously sprinkled with 
cold water. Allow to cool until the finger can com- 
fortably be held on the syrup: Then take a flat wooden 
spoon or paddle, and work slowly through the syrup, 
turning it over and over toward the centre of the dish, 
until it changes and forms into a block of cream. Leave 
on the dish, or put into a basin, and cover with a damp 
cloth. Let stand to ripen for several hours, twelve to 
twenty-five if possible. It is then ready for use. 


Cocoanut Kisses 

Take one pound of the fondant cream, put in double 
boiler and place on a moderate flame. Do not let 
water in outer saucepan get hotter than 150 degrees, 
Keep well stirred, adding half ounce of butter, or a 
teaspoonful of pure glycerine. When hot and thinned, 
add as much dessicated or shredded cocoanut as it will 
take to bring back to firm consistency, and a teaspoon- 
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The Secret of Successful Candies 


The first of a series of articles by a professional candy maker on home-made sweets 


hy, JOHN T. PERRIN 


ful of vanilla essence. Then take small quantities in a 
teaspoon, and with the finger push off in little lumps on 
sheets of wax paper, placed on a board. They will set in from 
one to two hours. This can also be made in strawberry 
flavor, and lightly colored red, and in chocolate by adding to 
the cream when remelting two ounces of chocolate, melted 
in double boiler, and finished in the same way. 


Cream Wafers 
These can be made in many varieties, the difference being 
in flavor and color. Take any quantity of the cream, heat as 
directed for kisses, using butter or glycerine. Put in flavor or 
color desired, then take about half a teaspoonful and drop in 
circles on wax paper placed on a board. They should run 
into thin round wafers of about one inch in diameter. Leave 
for a short time to set, and then turn over to allow underpart 
to dry. Usual flavors are peppermint, vanilla, orange, lemon, 
strawberry, cherry, cocoanut, chocolate. Color to suit the 
flavor. Flavors should be used sparingly, oils are best to 
use; five drops to one pound of cream. Essences about one 

teaspoonful to one pound of fondant. 


Cocoanut Cubes and Patties 

Take one pound of the fondant, place in double boiler, 
heat and thin as for kisses, adding butter or glycerine. Then 
add four ounces of dessicated cocoanut and one teaspoonful 
of vanilla essence. Pour one half into lid of small cardboard 
box or tin about three-quarters of an inch or more deep, 
lined with wax paper. Color remaining half red and pour 
on top of the other. Let set, then turn out and cut in cubes 
or any size desired. Can be made in patties by using small- 
sized bun or tart tins, slightly greased, pouring first the 
white and then the red parts of the candy into them, and 
turning out when set. 


Fudge From Fondant Cream 
Take any quantity of fondant and melt slightly in double 
boiler. Flavor cherry, strawberry, lemon, orange, maple, 
and color to suit. Pour into 
lid as directed for cocoanut 
cubes, and when set, turn out 
and cut into three-quarter 

inch squares. 


Delicious Cream Bonbons 

For the centres, use any 
quantity fondant, knead with 
hands until it is soft, push a 
hole in it, pour in flavor and 
color, close up and work well 
through the cream. Chopped 
nuts, cherries, or ginger may 
be added. Take small portions 
and roll into balls; dust with 
powdered sugar, set on wax 
paper, and place aside to form 
a crust about one to two 
hours. Put a quantity of 
cream in a double boiler, heat 
as for kisses, using butter or 
glycerine, flavor and color 
sparingly. When thinned, 
take a centre in your left 
hand, (Continued on page 53) 


The children’s favorite, peanut brittle. 
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A confeiti-colored rug for the guest room. 
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A popular design for the “‘bution”’ rug, 


MAKING THE MOMENTS TELL 


There’s pleasure and profit in home-made rugs 


I KNOW few experiences that give such pleasure or 
satisfaction as making something beautiful for our home. 
We may not all be so talented as to be able to paint pictures 
for our walls or carve furniture, but as long as we are 
endowed with a love of beauty and two nimble hands we 
may surely make beautiful rugs for our floors. 

Since so much that is sold in our stores today is made by 
machine, hand-made articles are more in demand and more 
precious than ever. Does this fact, then, not prove that the 
maker of hand-made rugs may find a ready market for her 
goods? Long winter evenings may be profitably turned into 
a means of making pin-money, or even furnish a livelihood. 
If rugs are to be saleable, however, the designs must be 
attractive, the colors harmonious, and the workmanship 
of the highest standard. There are several means by which 
the home rugmaker may sell her wares. If she lives in a large 
city she may sell to gift shops, interior decorating shops and 
departmental stores. Living in the country, she may sell 
through agents or friends whom she has notified of her trade, 
or she may simply display her goods in a village shop, or 
on her own back fence. This latter scheme is only successful 
in a village which is popular for 
tourists. 

For the countrywoman, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory results may 
be obtained by forming a commun- 
ity crafts centre, where the rugs may 
be exhibited, where they may be 
distributed, and where keen compe- 
tition on the part of the workers 
maintains a high standard of work. 

The making of rugs is a craft 
which our Canadian grandmothers 
practised, and which is finding an 
increasing prominence today. The 
rugs can be adapted so easily to any 
shape, size or color; they wash like 
new; they are very durable, and can 
be made from discarded clothing, 
sheets or blankets, and other ordin- 
arily useless fabrics. A large variety 
of types and patterns awaits the 
choice of the home rugmaker. There 
is the hooked rug which is most 
adaptable and beautiful of all, and 


by LUCY CRANDALL 


the cross stitch and chenille rugs which may be made in any 
shape and design. Then comes the patchwork rug with less 
scope for design but very effective, and to which family 
belong the button and fish scale rugs. Lastly, the braided, 
knitted, crocheted, and woven rugs. These are very durable, 
and found mostly in geometrical and hit-and-miss designs. 
There is little or no end to the old materials that may be 
worked in to the home-made rug. Cotton, linen, woollen or 
silk goods on flannelette has ‘“‘body,” and is easy to dye. Old 
cretonne hangings, when combined with plain colors, give 
excellent effects. Silk or wool stockings, or jersey cloth are 
particularly suitable for hooked, knitted or crocheted rugs, 
as is also jute or heavy rug yarn. These latter are sold 
specially for rug work at large departmental stores. If 
materials must be bought, factory cotton or flannelette is 
both practical and inexpensive, and should be permanently 

dyed in a boiling dye. 
The Patchwork Rug 


The patchwork rug, like the patchwork quilt, consists of a 
background upon which a design is appliquéd. For durabil- 
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ity’s sake, these rugs are best when made of felt, though old 
suiting, broadcloth, or blanketcloth, in materials suffi- 
ciently firm not to fray, may also bé used. 

It is most important in this type of rug to choose a simple 
and definite pattern. You will require two pieces of heavy 
brown paper, one to transfer on to the background material, 
and the other as a pattern for cutting out the pieces to be 
appliquéd; a piece of felt the size desired for the rug as the 
foundation material—pieces may be joined if necessary— 
and pieces of felt of various colors for the appliquéd work. 

Take one of the pieces of brown paper, cut it the size and 
shape you wish the finished rug to be, and on it draw your 
design, marking the positions of the various colors to be 
used. Trace this pattern on to the background material, 
and cut the latter to the correct size. On the second piece 
of paper trace the design, then cut it out, and from the 
patterns cut the felt pieces to be appliquéd. 

You are now ready to make the rug. Baste all the pieces 
of felt appliqué in their proper positions when you are quite 
sure that they are fitting perfectly and stitch them securely 
to the background with a button-hole stitch. 

The stitching completed, turn the 
rug on the wrong side and press with 
a damp cloth and hot iron. Patch- 
work rugs should always be lined; 
denim, burlap, or pillow ticking may 
be used. Cut the lining one inch 
larger than the rug, turn under and 
stitch closely to the edge of the rug. 

Bind the rug. 

Patchwork rugs may be made in 
any shape, round, oval, rectangular, 
or square, though rectangular is 
most popular. 

The patchwork rug shown was 
made in the following fashion. The 
foundation or background was black 
with alternating squares of green 
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F and red laid (Continued on page 68) 


Any strong materials such as cotton, 

wool, linen, old stockings, jersey cloth 

candle wicking or jute may be used 
in making the knitted rug. 
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If five of you made 
the masks as de- 
scribed in this 
article, this is how 
you would appear on 
Hallowe'en night, 
looking over a garden 
wall, 
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HALLOWE'EN MASKS FOR THE CHILDREN 
Half the fun of Hallowe'en is in making the fearsome masks at home 


Written and illustrated by JEAN WYLIE 


FR aikcrwerens is witching time, when fairies, 
nymphs, shadowy forms, phantoms, ghosts and all kinds of 
spirits fly through the air, hiding in dark places, and flitting 
unseen through the streets—even into people’s houses. On 
this one night, of all nights in the year, boys and girls of all 
ages become willing victims of enchantment, mysteriously 
changing into fierce-looking witches riding on broomsticks, 
shadowy ghosts, fairies, roaring Leasts and other weird 
and fearsome creatures. 

But the fairies are terribly busy at Hallowe’en, and in 
case Puck passes you by, or in case the magic of his potion 
is not strong enough to effect the mystic transformation, it 
is a good idea to have ready some mortal aids to enchant- 
ment; and for this, what could be better than masks? 
Imagine a party with everybody disguised as long-nosed 
witches, popping-eyed ‘‘Old Bills,” coal-black pickaninnies, 
grim burglars and prehistoric monsters—and everybody 
being as fey as they please behind their ferocious faces! 

Half the fun, of course, comes from making the enchant- 
ment yourself, and the masks illustrated here are really very 
simple. Any old scrap-bag material can be used. Have at 
hand some old shoe boxes, some worn out stockings, crayons 
or paints, string, brown paper and paste—and the mixture 
is ready for the witch’s cauldron. 


The Witch 


To be a true witch you must have a high cone-shaped hat 
with a wide brim, lots of bushy hair, and a long, pointed nose. 
To make the hair and cap, take four thicknesses of news- 
paper and roll it into a cone which, when placed on your 
head, falls over your eyes to your nose. Pin, or glue, the 
cone securely in place. Next, take a pair of scissors and cut a 
ftinge around the back and sides of the bottom of the cone, 
to a depth of about three inches, or to the line where the 
crown fits tightly around your head. In the front across the 
forehead, the fringe may be cut very short or cut off entirely 
Take a large piece of cardboard and cut it into a round. In 
the centre of this, cut a round hole large enough to fit on 
your head—but not so large as to fall over your eyes. You 
may paint the crown and brim black if you like but leave 
the hair fringe the color it is, as witches usually have white 
hair. The long nose is simply made by forming a cone about 
three inches long out of a piece of white paper. Glue the 
loose ends, and paint the pointed end red, and attach it to 
your face with two cords tied behind the head. Put the cone- 
shaped crown on your head, and pulling the brim on top, 
push it tightly on to your forehead, so that it holds the crown 
and hair fringe in place. 

Old Bill 


Old Bill is one of the funniest masks you ever saw, and 
you will never be recognized with it on. Guess what it is 
made of—just an old cardboard shoe box. .Hold the box up 
to your face and measure for its length to a little below your 
chin. Then cut off a round chin, and square the sides of the 
box. Next draw a faint pencil line down the centre of the 
face, to act as a guide and cut out two round eyehoies, a slit 





It’s easy to turn yourself into a fierce 
burglar—if you know how. 





This diagram shows how to make the 


Old Bill is made 
out of a shoe box 
and paint. 





ferocious animal mask. 





Showing how to make the witch's 
cap in two pieces. 





about one-inch wide at the bottom of the nose, and a thin 
semicircular-shaped mouth. To make the button nose, take 
a piece of white cotton about five inches square, fill it with 
some cotton batting, secure it by winding a thread around, 
and pull the loose ends through the narrow slit at the 
bottom of the nose. With paint or crayons, color black the 
hair, eyebrows and around the eyes, pink cheeks and nose, 
red lips; draw a row of teeth. Attach the mask to the head 
with tapes at the sides. 

The Little Pickaninny 


Did you know that inside of about a minute you could 
turn yourself into a little pickaninny? Take an old black 
cotton stocking and pull it over your head and face, and 
with a piece of white chalk mark the positions of your eyes, 
nose, and mouth. Remove the stocking and cut two little 
round holes for the eyes, a small slit for the mouth, and two 
very small holes at the end of the nose just large enough to 
breathe through. Remember that stockingette stretches so. 
that it is better to make the holes too small than too large, 
Cut the mouth large enough for both your lips to come 
through, for negroes have large lips. Cut off the remaining 
part of the stocking, a little above the top of your head, and 
fasten it together by winding it around with a piece of 
string. Fasten the loose part around your neck with a bright 
tie. 


The Burglar 


To make the burglar mask you will require either a piece 
of cardboard or heavy brown paper. Cut this as wide as 
your face from ear to ear, and as long as from the top of 
your forehead to a little below your chin. Draw a faint 
pencil line down the centre and, guided by this, draw and 
cut out two round eyes, a triangle for your nose to come 
through, and a mouth. Draw two ears; cut them out above 
and below as illustrated, and bend forward. From the 
bottom of each ear to the chin cut in a curve. With paint or 
crayon, color black the hair, eyebrows and mustache, red lips 
and cheeks. Attach the mask to your head with side tapes, 
and pull over your eyes a slouch cap. 


A Ferocious Animal 


Take a large piece of heavy brown paper and roll it into 
a very large cone. About four inches from the pointed end 
of the cone, cut half of the point off, leaving enough to 
bend over, and cover the opening and form a blunt nose. 
Secure this flap by pasting it on to the sides of the cone. 
(See diagram) At the lower edge of the cone, cut it out to fit 
your neck. Put the mask on your head to find out where you 
will want the eyeholes, then take it off and cut out two large 
eyes. Cut two big paper ears and attach one on either side 
of the head. Paint around the eyes the two holes for the 
nose, and a large mouth. When you are going to wear the 
mask, get someone to fasten it tightly around the back of 
your head for you. This mask makes a wonderful dress-up 
costume, and if you make some beastly roaring noises like a 
= animal, you may frighten the kids out of their very 
ives. 
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Miss Helen Choate, brilliant young favorite in 
New York society, inherits the distinction and 
charm of her famous grandfather, so long our 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James. 


UNG as she is, Miss Helen Choate is 

already one of the most brilliant personali- 

ties in New York society. She belongs to a 

family so distinguished that her name admits her 

to the most exclusive circles of America and 

Europe. And she herself is so gifted, so delight- 
ful that she is a favorite everywhere. 


This vivacious girl can sparkle through a dinner 
party and dance till dawn, yet turn out fresh and 
crisp for her morning ride in Central Park, or for 
golf at her country home at Mt. Kisco. 


She is an accomplished pianist, speaks French 
and German admirably; and is already, in her 
earliest twenties, widely known as a poet whose 
published work reveals authentic talent. 


Miss Choate is slim and tall, with a cool non- 
chalant grace. Her shining red-gold curls, bright 
brown eyes and clear fresh coloring make her a 
vivid figure. She has that precious gift, a beau- 
tiful skin, and takes great care to keep it satin- 
smooth and fine of texture. 

She believes whole-heartedly in Pond’s Creams, 
saying, “I’ve used them ever since I can remem- 
ber. They are tried and true—I like them best of 
all. Sometimes I experiment with others, but I 
always come back to Pond’s. And—” here speaks 
the popular girl whose week-ends are in demand— 
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She is very striking, slim and tall, with shining red-gold 
curls, big brown eyes and finely-modeled features. Her 
skin is exquisite — fresh, clear, so beautifully kept 
that it is always satin-smooth and fine of texture, 

















Since she was seventeen her poems have been 

appearing in the leading magazines. They reveal 

true talent. This’ gifted and spirited young 
favorite is also an accomplished pianist. 


shiny look” is her comment, “and makes your 
skin feel fresh as a morning breeze. And use 
Pond’s delicious Vanishing Cream before you 
powder. You'll look cool and nonchalant no 
matter how long you dance or golf.” 


For unfailing results use Pond’s as follows: 


Durinc THE pay — first, for complete cleansing, 
apply Pond’s Cold Cream over face and neck, pat- 
ting with upward and outward strokes. The fine 
oils penetrate every pore and float the dirt to the 
surface. Do this several times and always after 
exposure. 

Seconp—wipe away all cream and dirt with Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues—so soft, absorbent. 
Tuirp — soak cotton with Pond’s Skin Freshener 
and briskly dab your skin to banish oiliness, close 
pores, and preserve the youthful contour. 
Last—smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream for 
powder base and exquisite finish. 
At septime—cleanse your skin thoroughly with 


Cold Cream and wipe away with Tissues. The 
coupon brings trial sizes of all four preparations. 


Try them! 


Send 10¢ for Pond’s four delightful products 





“they're so convenient for traveling. 
*Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses divinely! And the 


Ponp’s EXTRACT COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., DEPT. X 
167 Brock Ave. Toronto, Ont. 
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silky Tissues for removing cold cream make old J : 
methods seem as extinct as the Dodo.” 7 Name tes 
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Pond’s new Skin F: reshener has equally won Miss ME Pond’s four preparations — Two Creams, Tissues | 
Choate's approval. it does a with that oily, and Freshener — for exquisite care of the skin, City All rights reserved by arene of Canada, Ltd, 
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FOOD COSTS VERSUS THEIR CALORIC VALUES 


Price does not regulate the nourishing qualities of food 
by RUTH DAVISON REID 


Ha much does it cost?” is a question of vital im- bargain is to use the less tender parts which are not as much Meat costs are influenced by the number of servings 
» available in a pound, the waste of bone, excess fat, and 


portance to the average housewife, for when she is spending sought after, but which have quite as much flavor as the 

one quarter, and often more, of the family income on food others. But in this case we must use skill and ingenuity in 

she wants to feel that she is getting her money’s worth. preparing them, serve them attractively, and plan a menu 

Are there bargains in food just as there are in dresses and to surround them which has variety. They will need more 

hats? Does expensive food mean very nourishing food, and time in preparation, too, for while it is an easy matter to 

cheap food imply that it lacks some vital elements? broil a chop or steak, it takes longer to make a tasty stew 
If we keep in mind what we require of food when we are or a casserole dish. 


gristle. Some meats are naturally divided into servings such 
as chops, and by their appearance allow a smaller serving 
than would be possible with many meats. By extending 
them with vegetables or with cereals, as in stews and 
casseroles, their first cost is reduced. There are some 
interesting contrasts in calculating the cost of the edible 


purchasing it, it is easy to see if we are getting 
a bargain. Are we buying it for its flavor, its 
variety, its beauty, or because of the nourish- 
ment it will give? There are a number of 
factors which influence the first cost—there is 
the labor needed to produce it. Root vege- 
tables for instance, require less care than hot- 
house tomatoes, and we must be prepared to 
pay accordingly. Transportation raises the 
cost; so foods from Spain, France, or distant 
parts of this continent will command a higher 
price. Perishable foods will not all survive 
transportation, hence the price of those sold 
must be increased to cover the loss of those 
which have spoiled. If we demand out-of- 
season foods we must pay either for bringing 
them from warmer climates, or for holding 
them over in cold storage. While canned 
goods are considered moderate in price the 
labor and equipment needed to preserve them 
bring their cost above fresh seasonable foods, 
or dried ones. There is the question, too, of 
the large package which is cheaper than the 
small one, provided we can use the larger 
amount without waste. In some foods we pay 
only for their appearance. They are often a 
stimulus to the appetite 
and a thing of beauty on 
the table, but they are not 
practical if we are looking 
for : 


we can actually eat, or, as 
it is usually called, the 






























Here are two bargains in foods 


These photographs illustrate in a striking way Mrs. Reid's contention that there are 


portion of the more expensive cuts as well as 
the cheaper. 

Filet mignon (beef tenderloin) at $1 a 
pound costs about 25 cents per serving as it 
can be cut four to the pound, and as there is 
practically no waste, that is the last cost. 
Pork tenderloin at 60 cents a pound when 
“Frenched” will give 3!% to 4 servings to the 
pound at 15 to 17 cents per serving; again, 
this is the last cost as there is practically no 
waste. Now take the case of lamb at 60 
cents a pound—they will average 9 ounces of 
waste to 7 ounces of meat in every pound, so 
the meat which can be used really is $1.37 per 
pound. Chicken soars in an even more 
alarming manner—at 35 cents per pound 
undressed it will be as much as $1.30 per 
pound for the part we can eat. 


AT is the case with the less choice 
cuts? The top round even at 45 cents is 
really an economical buy, as there is very 
little of it which cannot be eaten and the 
actual cost is not more than 48 to 50 cents per 
pound. The flank at 18 cents is 1914 cents for 
the edible portion; the rump at 35 cents costs 
42 cents for the part which we eat. The chuck 
at 23 cents will be 27 or 28 cents while the 
brisket at 18 cents will 
increase to 25 cents if 
there is much excess fat. 
Of the various ways in 
which cheaper meats can 
be used to keep down 
costs, Hamburg or Salis- 
bury steak is appetizing. 
Trimmings from the better 
cuts, or from the brisket 
or chuck if it is fresh, and 


™ choice cuts. Thus one 


bargains in foods just as in clothes, and that the woman who is getting her money's worth 

prism the food values of her menus. or ooo 

3 In the photograph above, for instance, all three foods shown give the same amount of 
fuel,” or calories—yet notice the variance in costs. 


6 ounces of rolled oats that... costs 334c, 
1 quart of milk that ............costs 140. 
814 ounces of lamb chops that ... costs 32c. 


Similarly the foods shown in the photograph below, all supply the same amount of 
calories from protein at an extremely wide variation in price. 













- ms og i gr 1 pound porterhouse steak... costing 55c. 
aS “The 13 eggs seb ca leretdercirs» OMS 296. 
pry ae en . ae 12 ounces of cheese... ... ....... costing 300. 
without bone and with 14 ounces of dried beans ........ costing 10%. 





It’s not difficult to find the bargains in food here! 





pound for the edible por- 
tion. 

In buying meat there 
are striking differences in 
the costs of the different 
portions. The various 
cuts have about the same 
composition—those with 
more fat having more fuel 
value per pound—and 
from the standpoint of 
nourishing the body the 
rump steak at 35 cents a 
pound serves as well as 
the porterhouse at 55 
cents. What causes the 
variation in price? It is 
simply that as there is a 
great demand for the 
tender cuts, but there are 
only a few of them in each 
carcase, the old law of 
supply and demand makes 
one pay dearly for the few 





from good quality beef 
may be used. Many 
women insist on choosing 
the meat and having it 
freshly ground to be sure 
of the ingredients, and 
some will have only the 
round put through the 
grinder, often with a little 
pork for additional flavor, 
8 parts of beef to 1 part 
of pork. 


Salisbury Steak 


1% Pounds of ground 
steak 
2 Teaspoonfuls of onion 
finely ground 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of pepper 


If desired, add one 
teaspoonful of prepared 
mustard. 

Mix the meat, onion, 
and seasonings thor- 
oughly. As a rule, it is 
cooked by forming into 
flat cakes, flouring lightly 
and searing quickly on 
both sides in a hot pan. 
When they are seared, 
the cakes should be 
covered and cooked slowly 
for another eight to ten 
minutes. Gravy is made 
from the drippings in the 
pan. It gives variety and 
seems more like a steak to 
form this into one rec- 
tangular piece about one 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Beautiful City Homes... 
Whose Beauty 


is enhanced by 
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Architect and builder unite to create the 
house beautiful, but it is the interior 
decorator, whether the owner of the 
house or a professional artist, who makes 


The most important it a home beautiful. 


decorative feature of 
any house is the win- 
dow and it is the treat- 
ment that enhances or 
mars the scheme of 
decoration of interior 
or exterior. More de- 
pends upon the win- 
dow shade in this re- 
spect than upon drapes, for its close 
proximity to the glass makes it an integral 
part of the outside and upon its control 
and admittance of light rests the respon- 
sibility for the interior ensemble. 


With the glare of daylight softened to a 
toned light, the colours of walls, drapes, 
upholstery and floor become a harmoni- 
ous whole, and your room has achieved 
that charm that is the secret of beauty. 


By the use of translucent shades you gain this effect, choos- 
ing the tint best adapted to your colour scheme from the 
thirty beautiful colours in which the translucent SUPER- 
ART CAMBRIC or MONARCH LINEN TINT 
CLOTH WINDOW SHADES are made. These shades 
| combine beauty of colour and fabric with quality and dur- 
: ability, being sun and moisture proof, retaining their lovely 
tints indefinitely. 





Geo. H. Hees, Son & Co., LIMITED, 
276 Davenport Road, Toronto. 


r 
| 

Geo. H. Hees, Son & Co., Limited i eae colour samples and suggestions 
: - TORONTO, MONTREAL ! 
1 
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There three types illustrate some of the 
simplest rules in selecting a hat. The first 
type should be avoided by the woman with 
drooping lines in her face, as the drooping 
lines of the hat will intensify them. 


The second type should not be worn by the 
woman with a retrousse nose, as this hat will 


tend to flatten the whole face. 


The third should not be worn by a woman 


with a broad neck. 


= 


Sketches of the new models by 


Georgette Berckmans 
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‘W hat Type of Hat Should You Wear? 


Basic rules that will interest every woman 


The new long back, fea- 

tured in many of the 

autumn modes, is very be- 

coming to the woman with a 
long neck. 





Only a very young face 

with regular features should 

wear such a tight, off-the- 
forehead hat as this. 


by ARLEIGH JEAN CORBETT 


ZT 


HH... tell so much! They have the inherent power of 
making a face interesting, homely, or even beautiful. ‘What a 
plain woman,” you say one day, as a lady appears with an 
unbecoming hat; and the next day, when she wears one that 
suits her type and accentuates her best points, you say, “I had 
no idea she was so pretty!” 

But more than making a girl look her best, the chapeau can 
tell a lot about her character. A girl with a saucy tongue may buy 
a very demure hat, but she is sure to wear it at a cute little angle 
that carries a suggestion of pertness. The woman who takes 
herself seriously prefers to wear an important or ponderous 
looking hat. If she takes herself too seriously, she is likely to 
care little about hats at all, except as a convenience, and woeful 
and unattractive is the effect. 


You may be sure that the woman who chooses her hats care- 
lessly, or wears them any old way, has a streak of .“‘dumbness” 
in her character. She may be extremely clever along certain 
lines—perhaps a genius; she may even be an artist who is keenly 
sensitive to color and balance, and yet be so unconscious of 
herself that she claps a hat on simply to keep her head warm, or 
because “‘it is done.’’ As in the case of the proverbial absent- 
minded professor, she shows the lack of an all-round alert, up- 
to-the-minute intellect and disposition. 

Women who persist in wearing large picture hats when they 
are out of vogue as far as fashions go, although they may be 
suitable for rare occasions, such as a formal garden party or a 
wedding are usually women with a touch of the romantic in their 
natures; dreamy women who are often fancying themselves the 
heroine of a book, or some graceful figure in a picture. The large, 
soft brim of a picture hat is, nevertheless rather becoming to 
certain types of faces. Women with large or irregular features 
look better for the softening influence of a frame about the face: 
and so, large hats are never likely to go entirely out of fashion, 
however uncomfortable and in the way they may be in these days 
of hasty motor trips and crowds. The small, simple hat is just 
about as logical for the modern woman as the short skirt. 

There are women who never learn to pull 
their hats far enough down over the face to be 
smart. They may be well-dressed women with a 
fine color sense and a knowledge of what to 
wear, but they tend to wear their hats too far 
back. This usually indicates a placid, self- 
satisfied strain in their natures; or it may be 
that when putting the hat on before a mirror 
they do not hold the head high enough to get 
the same effect as another person would have 
opposite them. 

Little, very tight hats with no brim are worn 
best by women with regular features and 
youthful complexions. Hats of hard, shiny 
material, such as metallic cloth or satin, are 





harder to wear than those of soft, dull materials, as they tend to 
harden the face and accentuate wrinkles and sagging muscles. 
Women who have irregular features or hard lines look much 
better with hats having brims, even little ones; and a soft wavy 
brim is usually quite flattering and adds mystery to the eyes. 


Cer. of course, is very important. One can get away with 
a frock of an unbecoming color better than with a hat that 
doesn’t suit one’s complexion, because hats come so close to the 
face. In addition, people nearly always look at one’s eyes, and 
the color of a hat makes more difference to the eyes than that ofa 
gown. Girls with blue eyes can intensify their blueness by 
wearing the right shade of a blue hat, while brown eyes will be 
almost “‘melting’” under the right tone of brown. However, the 
grey-eyed girls should not choose a grey hat on this analogy 
unless she has a very vivid coloring or hair, because grey is cold 
and will only make her eyes appear more colorless if her com- 
plexion is not fresh. 

Thank goodness that the days of fussy hats are gone! Many 
of us can remember when our mothers, or at least our grand- 
mothers, were ever so proud of the hat or ‘‘bonnet’”’ on which 
they fostered ribbons, feathers, flowers, lace and a buckle all 
together! Nowadays, the simpler the hat the more effective it is, 
and its style depends entirely upon its lines, workmanship and 
materials, and, of course, upon its relation to the ensemble with 
which it is worn. 

There are a few general rules to follow in the choice of hats. 
For instance, a woman with a very long face should never wear a 
high hat or one with a tall crown, whereas the woman with the 
short, broad or oval face may add height to her appearance by 
choosing a high hat. A woman with a large nose should eschew a 
hat that slopes back from the face, because it may intensify the 
length of her nose, particularly in profile. Also, the woman 
whose nose is a bit retrousse should not wear a hat turned up off 
the face, as it tends to flatten the whole face. 

A few milliners have made a very special study of the types of 
hats suitable to different women, and they are very much in 
demand in the hat departments of large and 
important stores in big cities. Often they run 
specialty shops of their own. Some of them 
travel from city to city and give fashion talks, 
or they assist the saleswomen in giving advice 
to a customer. Many of them specialize in 
molding hat shapes of felt or straw into lines or 
curves particularly suited to the woman’s face. 
The specialist who does this successfully is 
more or less of an artist in her way and has a 
particular flair for balance and color combina- 
tion. She can tell at a glance what color in a 
hat will bring out the best coloring in a 
woman’s eyes and complexion, or what in- 
tensifies her best features {Continued on page 52} 
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Quietly—but in ever increasing numbers— 
Canadian homes are expressing the new flair 
in home furnishings, born of today and stand- 
ing ready to interpret the future. 


First one room is furnished with Noramics— 
then another—until finally the home has the 
satisfying air of being wholly in tune with the 
age in which we live. 


With both charm and beauty, yet vigorously 
direct in spirit Noramics have been greeted 
with warm enthusiasm by home lovers. 


Litarature which shows how you can use Noramics 
to give your home this coveted charm awaits your 
request. At your dealer's you can identify the 
genuine by the Noramic tag affixed to each suite, 


The North American Furniture Co., Limited 
OWEN SOUND ONTARIO 
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Concluding the dicated 


survey of the marketing 
processes through which 
vegetables reach the 


consumer 


Marketing Cosidinin 


OT ne plebeian potato has become something of an 
aristocrat. Its production has emerged from a small division 
in the department of a mixed farm to a specialized branch 
of agriculture. Sections of Canada by reason of favorable 
soil and climate are devoting increasing attention to this 
crop. To ensure a high yield of sound stock, careful growers 
‘plant only seed that has been produced under favorable 
conditions of culture and treatment. Having produced 
fine crops the growers needed an assured market of sufficient 
discrimination to pay for extra quality. There grew out of 
this necessity a demand for inspection and grading of the 
market stock. Prince Edward Island quickly adopted this 
principle and by rigidly adhering to it the island province 
has for several seasons been able to top the important 
markets in Canada and at some outside points. New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Ontario growers are hastening to raise the 
standard of their output by insisting upon inspection and 
grading. British Columbia is well advanced in the matter 
of grading and the prairie provinces are of necessity com- 
mencing to repair the breaches through which low quality 
stock has been passing to market. 

Purchasers of potatoes who have been at all observant 
will have recognized a vast improvement that has been 
made in the uniformity and cooking quality of the stock 
offered for sale in recent years. The ease with which fine 
table potatoes may be procured has created a difficulty in 
the disposing of low grade stock. Of this there is always 
a considerable bulk even from the best fields. To take care 
of this grade of crop, steps have been taken to establish 
starch plants. The Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick is encouraging the erection and operation of 
plants in the principal potato raising districts. . 


The Onion 


The onion, like the potato, is common to every garden 
and most market gardeners devote some space to its pro- 
duction. As a special crop, however, its production is 
confined to comparatively limited areas. The marsh lands 
of Essex and Kent are the main sources in the province of 
Ontario of car-load production. Some seven hundred 
carloads is about the annual out-turn of the Leamington- 
Chatham district, which includes the famous Pelee Island 
onion lands. British Columbia also yields a heavy tonnage 
of fine onions. Both of these districts have recognized the 
value of sound grading and whoever buys Canada Number 
One or even Number Two stock will be assured of a very 
attractive product. 


Lettuce and Other Greens 


It is but a few brief years since lettuce passed from the 
luxury class of foods used during the winter season. The 
consumption of this food has increased by leaps and bounds 
until one finds it available in remote hamlets from end to 
end of the country. This multiplying demand is of little 
interest to the Canadian grower who finds his old time loose 








The Fourth Article | 
in The Chatelaine’s 
F ood Series 


leaf varieties no longer able to compete successfully with 
the attractive head varieties brought in from the Southern 
States. Nor does the old favorite Big Boston variety hold 
the position it once did. Iceberg is gradually crowding it 
off the market on account of its firmness and more delicious 
flavor. The swing toward [Iceberg over this continent is 
expressed in figures which show that in 1927 5,428 car-load 
shipments of head lettuce consisted of sixty-two per cent 
Big Boston and thirty-eight per cent Iceberg. A year later 
the figures were more than reversed when all but twelve per 
cent consisted of the Iceberg variety. These figures represent 
shipments from California and other lettuce-growing states 
from which Canada gets her main imported supply. 
Spinach, that has been named by some “‘the broom of the 
stomach,” and by others “‘Nature’s cosmetic,” has grown 
into great favor. Its known richness in iron and certain 
useful vita mines have placed this leafy vegetable in the very 
front rank of salutary foods. Heavy shipments of the fresh 
crop arrive from the south from day to day, particularly 





Ready for the harvest. 
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by 


J. B. SPENCER, 
B.S.A. 


With the growing complexity of social 

life even the commonplace garden 

vegetables, such as those produced in 

this mixed crop, truck garden, have 

become subject tomerchandising 

practices in production, trade and 
general utility. 


Ve getables 


during the dormant season in Canada. Market gardeners 
in this country are finding it necessary to increase their 
acreage crop from season to season while canners report 
fully a tenfold increase in their output of spinach during the 
past few years. Home-grown fresh spinach is available early 
in the season at a time when a fresh vegetable is especially 
relished. While some growers bring on a succession of 
cuttings during the season, there is a decided falling off of 
freshly cut leaves after summer arrives. Spinach is usually 
available again in the autumn, when it has been grown 
following such summer crops as green peas or beans. It is 
best before the plants have attained their full size as the 
crop develops a toughness and bitter flavor as maturity is 
approached. The success with which spinach is canned 
leaves little to choose between the fresh and the processed 
crop when a “Fancy” grade is purchased. 

Fancy quality grade spinach is required by the federal 
Canned Foods Act to be packed from young, crisp, tender 
plants, free from sand, dirt or foreign weeds and practically 
free from seedy stalks. Choice and standard grades fall 
slightly below Fancy in the matter of quality and condition. 
These grade designations clearly marked on the can label, 
apply in similar fashion to all vegetable crops put up in cans 
either at home or abroad for the Canadian trade. 

While celery is low in nourishment it has properties that 
have made it a common article of diet. Like lettuce, 
spinach, and some other crops, celery is now available at all 
seasons. Modern cold storage enables home growers to 
offer attractive celery up to March which leaves only about 
four months of a dearth of the local crop. This period is 
bridged by the importer who continues to be a competitor all 
through the months of plenty. While celery is very widely 
and extensively grown in many parts of Ontario and other 
provinces it is produced as a special crop on a large scale in 
but one district of Ontario. From about Thedford in 
Lambton county celery is shipped out during the late 
summer and fall months in car-load quantities. Two celery 
growers have brought honor to Canada at international 
vegetable contests. The Vegetable Growers’ Association of 
America holds an annual exhibition of celery and cauliflower, 
some years in Canada and others in the United States, open 
to both countries. The winner of the championship award 
at each contest is designated the Celery King or the Cauli- 
flower King as the case may be. In 1926 Mr. K. de Jong 
of Winnipeg, won the cauliflower honor, which he has 
repeated each year since. Mr. Geo. Bycroft, of London, 
Ontario, for years stood high in the contest and in 1927 
became the Celery King for that year. Canadian grown 
vegetables are not surpassed in table value anywhere and 
are to be preferred. wherever availab'e. 


Regulations and Trade 

The ‘purchasers of table vegetables have the double 
protection of their own judgment and the regulations that 
have the force of federal law. Fortunately neither of these 
are as essential to secure fine goods (Continued on page 34) 
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| fruit juice are added. Other fruits may be | 





This book, sent 
free, shows new 


ways to serve more 
milk in the daily 
menu. Your family 
needs more milk. 
Serve it in thcir 
food, in soups, 
sauces, breads, 
desserts, candies. 


THE BORDEN CO. LIMITED, 
140 St. Paul Street West, 
Montreal, Dept. CT 


I would like St. Charles 
Recipe Book, free. 
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Shopping in the Home 


BEFORE they go to the store to buy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Canadian Buyer do 
their shopping together at home. 

Shopping that way is a pleasure—no 
confusion, no noise or other distractions, 
but the sweet peaceful seclusion of one’s 
“ain fireside.” It is there that the real 
decision is made as to what they can 
afford, what they need most, and, finally, 
which they will buy. The actual pur- 
chases must wait on the answers to these 
questions Once decided they know what 
they want and why. 

The Chatelaine will be a fireside shop- 
ping guide for the leading influential 
families in Canada. 


“Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young | 


P ve blemishes and discolorations by regularly | 
Renee f and use as | 


re ? c set 2 yunce 
using pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ¢ . | 
Seaaten Fine, almost invisible particles of aged skin pee! | 
off, until all defects, such as pimples, liver spots tan, 
t ckles aud large pores have lisappeared Skin is 
beautifully clear, soft a) 1 velvety, and face i * years 
unger. Mercolized Wax brings out the hidden beauty 
be evte 7 use this 


emove wrinkles and other age lines, 
To eee. ounce powdered saxolite and I half pint 


witch hazel. At Drug Stores 


| steam for two hours. 
is ready to be spread on half slices of brown | 
bread with a very thin strip of pickle on | 


substituted. 
Danish Dumplings 


1 Cupful of butter 

1 Cupful of flour 

4 Eggs 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

2 Cupfuls of water 

Mix the butter, flour and salt well, then 

add the water and boil until thickened. 
Remove from fire, cool slightly, then add 
the beaten eggs. Drop into boiling water 
after shaping each dumpling between the 


| bowls of two teaspoons. When cooked they | 
are removed to the soup with which they 


are to be served. Or they may be boiled 


directly in the stock from chicken or other 
meat. 

There is undoubtedly no finer hospitality | 

| to be found anywhere than among the 


| Danish people. No matter what time of day 
| or evening one calls at their homes, and 


| whether friend or stranger, one is invited to 
| partake of coffee. As a result, the Danish 


| housewife often no sooner clears away the | 


remains of one ‘coffee’ than another must 
be set out. 
coffee drinkings there are usually Danish 
sandwiches. A delicious spread for these 
we shall call liver loaf for want of a better 


name. 


Liver Loaf 


1 Pound of Liver 
1 Cupful of flour 
Milk 
1 Onion 
4 or 5 Eggs 
Salt and pepper 


The raw liver is finely ground and the 


| grated onion, flour, seasoning and eggs are 
| added, with sufficient milk to moisten. 


A 
few small pieces of fat are also usually added. 


The mixture is then spread evenly in a loaf | 
| pan and placed in a larger one of hot water 


These are then placed in the oven to 
When cold, the loaf 


top of each. 


Buttermilk and Cheese Sandwich 


Another sandwich spread is buttermilk | 
| cheese made as follows: 
Add equal parts of sweet milk and butter- 

| milk, and set in a clean, warm place for 
| two or three days to sour thoroughly. Place 


this on the back of the stove and heat 
gradually until the curds separate from the 
whey. Then drain until all surplus moisture 
is removed. Season with salt and pepper 
and shape into firm round balls. Later, 


these can be sliced very thinly and com- 


bined with Danish black bread to make a 
pleasing sandwich. 


Apple Cake 


A favorite dessert is apple cake, which is 
really not cake at all but rather a pudding. 
2 Cupfuls of sweetened apple 
2 Cupfuls of breadcrumbs 
14 Cupful of butter 
14 Cupful of sugar 
1 Cupful of whipped cream 


The bread is first browned in the oven, 


then finely ground and added to saucepan 


| in which the butter has been melted. When 


the crumbs are well sauiééd, the sugar is 
added and all well mixed. 

In the dish from which it is to be served, 
alternate layers of the apple sauce and the 
sweetened crumbs are placed. Over the final 
layer is spread the sweetened and flavored 


cream, 


To accompany the frequent | 














LOVELY MERCURY LINGERIE (and it is lovely 


‘ exquisitely so) will charm you with its comfort. 


Fashion’s dictates reach perfection in these alluringly 
dainty and lovely fitting undies. Smart, free and subtly 
beautiful — there you have Mercury Lingerie summed 
up — the perfect answer to chicness and comfort. 


Naturally lovely lines are enhanced by the delicate sheer- 
ness and absolute beauty of Mercury Full Fashioned 
Hose. From the sheerest chiffon to the heaviest of service 
| wage, Mercury Hosiery exemplifies the best that can 


be had in material and workmanship. 


Pointed heel — combination heel ~ sli per sole — all are 
featured in Mercury’s Full Fashioned range. 


Mercue 





Full Fashioned Hosiery and Lingerie of Quality 


MERCURY MILLS LIMITED 


tt. 
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The DOCTOR 
Speaks as a jriend 
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“AJATURE often sends us a ‘friendly warning’ in 

the form of acidity, or excess acid. While this 
condition may lead to chronic indigestion if neglected, 
you can check it easily at the start with the right anti- 
acid.” Anyone can recognize the common symptoms of 
acidity: an unpleasant sense of fullness after meals, 
acid stomach, heartburn, biliousness. These discom- 
forts can be easily dispelled by using the same sweet- | 
ener that doctors always depend on—Phillips Milk of | 
Magnesia. Every druggist has it; no family medicine 
chest should be without it. 


Milk of Magnesia 
ag ACH year to our shores, and later 
scattering over plains, prairies and 
valleys from coast to coast, come the 
peoples from the tiny countries of Europe, 
bringing with them quaint customs and 
ideas, many of which are soon dropped in 
their eagerness to become Canadians. 
Among these new neighbors of ours, and of 
whom it is said none make better citizens, 
are the thrifty Danish peasants. A study 
of the foods of these people gives us the 
opportunity to add a variety of healthful 
nourishing dishes to our own menus. 

Since Denmark is a dairy country, and 
since foreign fruits, meats and other im- 
ported foods are scarce and expensive in 
their markets, the people have made the 
best of their own resources. As a result we 
find milk, cheese, vegetables and fish figur- 
ing largely in their diet. Meats, when used, 
are often combined with other foods. Fowl, 
used on gala occasions, is often cooked as 
follows: 


YOUR 
WINDOWS 


so easily made 
beautiful 


I UCH marvellous effects may 

be gained by proper drap- 
ing of those windows . . . and, 
in draping, the hardware is ex- 
tremely important. 


Danish Roast Fowl 


After the fowl has been cleaned and dried 
it is rubbed inside and out with salt, then 
stuffed with tart, quartered apples and 
prunes from which the pits have been re- 
moved. The fowl is then sewn up and 
roasted until it turns a delicious golden 
brown. 

Another form of serving meat is the 
“Frikkadeller.” The following is the recipe 
just as a Danish lady gave it. 


The name “Kirsch” is recog- 
nized as a symbol of good Drap- 
ery Hardware by 20,000,000 
women in America who have 
bought “Kirsch” time and again. 


KIRSCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
of Canada, Limited, Woodstock, Ontario. 


You may send me the new Kirsch Book 
without charge. 


Write for the FREE Kirsch 
Book on Draperies. It will be a 
revelation to you. 


Frikkade'ler (Meat Cakes) 


1 Pound of raw meat 
1 Onion, minced 

1 Cupful of flour 

2 Eggs 

Milk to soften 

Salt and pepper 


Grind the meat and mix in the flour, 
onion, salt and pepper. Add the unbeaten 
eggs and enough milk to make a stiff paste. 
Drop from a spoon into deep hot fat. Butter 


Drapery Hardware 
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RECIPES 





The women of Denmark have learned to make delicious 


dishes from material available on a farm 


hy ROSE LEADER 


DF 


is excellent for this but other fat is more 
economical and quite satisfactory. 


Stuffed Cabbage 


Another nourishing dish of which meat is 
the base, is “stuffed cabbage.”” To prepare 
this dish the heart of a head of cabbage is 
removed, and into the cavity is placed 
ground raw meat which has been well sea- 
soned and rounded into a ball. Then the 
leaves of the cabbage are folded over and 
the whole is placed in a large pot to boil. 
After the meat is cooked, the head is re- 
moved to a large platter from which it is 
served. 


Danish Browned Potatoes 


To accompany the meat course one may 
choose Danish browned potatoes. For these 
a cupful of fat is melted in a saucepan with 
two tablespoonfuls of brown sugar’ Potatoes 
which have been boiled are placed in this 
and carefully browned to a dark rich color. 


Carrots and Peas Together 


Another favorite vegetable dish, and one 
that is not only appetizing but attractive, 
is a combination of carrots and peas. For 
this, thin slices of carrots are cooked until 
nearly done, then peas, either canned or 
fresh are added, All the juice of both vege- 
tables is retained and before serving a well- 
seasoned, white sauce is added. 

On their menu we find soups nourishing 
enough for the main dish of the midday 
lunch or ideal for the younger child’s evening 
meal. Very popular among Scandinavian 
peoples are the sweet soups. Here is a recipe 
for one of these. 


Rice and Raisin Soup 


16 Cupful of rice 
2 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
1 Cupful of raisins 
Juice from a can of cherries. 


The rice and raisins are boiled in plenty 
of water until tender, then sugar and the 
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FRUIT 
SALADS 


even 





more tasty! 





DD to the luscious 
tang of our fine 
northern fruits the rich, 
sun-sweet, tropic flavour 
of coconut—and what a 
delightful result! 


Baker’s Coconut is so 
handy, always so fresh 
and full-flavoured that it 
makes fruit desserts 
much less trouble and 
doubly-appetizing. 
You can buy Baker’s 
Coconut in either pack- 
ages, tins or by the 
pound—whichever way 
you prefer. 


TRY THIS RECIPE 
AMBROSIA, Northern Style 


1 can Baker’s Southern Style 
Coconut. 

4 to 6 oranges. 

1 cup diced peaches (optional). 

1 cup diced pears (optional). 

Cut sections of oranges into about 

three pieces, add diced peaches and 

pears. Sweeten to 

taste. Add cocoanut 

and serve cold. De- 
lightful variations 

. can easily be 

2 made with any 


’ seasonable fruit, 
such as cherries, 


strawberries, pineapple and bananas. 


BAKER'S 
COCONUT 


Write for free Book- 
let of delicious 
recipes to Franklin 
Baker Ltd., Sterling 


Tower, Toronto. 
A4-20-M. 
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add cold water and soak all night. Put all 
in pan, boil for half hour, measure, add 
equal quantity of sugar and boil until 
thick. 

And here is something different in the 
way of a tart. 


Pouding Aux Oranges 


1 oz. butter 

1 oz. sugar 

2 oranges 

2 oz. crushed ratafia biscuits 
2 yolks and 1 whole egg 

14% pint milk 


Beat butter and sugar to a cream, add 
beaten egg and ratafias crushed. Grate 
rind of orange, add with juice, and lastly 
milk. Line shallow pie dish with pastry 
and pour in the mixture. Bake for 
twenty-five or thirty minutes in moderate 
oven. Beat whites of egg stiff with one 


ounce of sugar, put on tart and return | 


to oven to brown. 
This is a nice pastry for this tart: 


5 oz. flour, 

21% oz. butter 

1 egg yolk, 

1 teaspoonful 
castor sugar. 
Pinch of salt. 
Cold water to mix. 


Rub in butter; add salt and sugar; drop 
in yolk of egg; make into stiff paste; line 
pie dish and prick to prevent blistering. 


Orange Cheese For Tarts 


Here’s an orange filling for tarts: 

Grate rinds of two oranges and pound 
together with a quarter of a pound of 
lump sugar, three ounces of butter and 
two grated apples. When they are well 
mixed, add three well beaten eggs and 
beat in the mixture until stiff. 


Orange Cake 


This makes a very delicious orange | 


cake: 


16 lb. castor sugar 
16 lb. butter 
1 |b. flour 
2 oranges 
14 teaspoonful baking- 
powder 
3 eggs 


| Beat butter and sugar to a cream; add 
flour by degrees. Drop in eggs whole and 
beat well. Grate rind of two oranges and 
juice of one, add to mixture and bake for 
|one hour. For a change this cake may be 
| served with icing sugar sifted over top. 


Orange Bavarian Cream 


14 eupful orange juice 

2 yolks of eggs 

1 teaspoonful grated orange 
rind 

16 cupful sugar 

1 tablespoonful gelatine 

14 cupful cold water 

1 cupful cream 


Beat orange juice, rind, half sugar, 
Beat egg yolks with remainder of sugar. 
add orange juice, cook over hot water and 
stir until smooth. Add gelatine dissolved 
in cold water, stir in cream, beat until 
stiff and set in cold water. 

While oranges are plentiful, try this 
orange sauce: 

Heat one pint of milk; add a level 
tablespoonful of cornstarch, cook in 
double boiler. Add sugar to taste, a pinch 
of salt and grated rind and juice of an 


orange. 








TRIAL OFFER 


Send this coupon with 10 cents for mailing coats 


= to Dept. C, Mentholatum Co., Bridgeburg. Ont. 


You will get a sample of Cough Drops and a tria. 
Box of Mentholatum, free. ‘Feel it Heal.’’ 


IT asp aerials 
Have you ever used Mentholatum? Yes) No[{} 
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| oo your back must be radiantly 
beautiful! Evening frocks cut to the 

| waistline in back . . . the mere wisps of 
gossamer chiffon you wear for hose... 

the abbreviated poufs called sleeves in 


HINDS 


‘Honey €5-7tlmond 


CREAM 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN CANADA 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream now 50c in Canada 
A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited 


Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto 


~OR BECAUSE OF 





Lb -ets 


your daytime frocks ... throw a merci- 
less spotlight of attention on arms, back 
and ankles. They must be satiny-smooth 
in texture—youthful—exquisite. To keep 
them gloriously beautiful—or to regain 
for them the beauty they have lost, 
perhaps through chapping—rub them 
each night with soothing, almond-scented 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream. Use it 
again as a base before powdering them. 
Work it into your hands and cuticle, too, 
Even a few days’ use will make such a 
world of difference—do try it—we'll 
gladly send you a sample bottle if you 
will mail in the coupon below. 


“Lehn & Fink Serenade’ —WJZ 
and 14 other stations associated 
with the National Broadcasting 
Company—every Thursday at 8:00 
p.m., Eastern Standard time; 7:00 
p.m., Central Standard time. 


: A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
: Dept. 1599, 9 Davies Avenue 
: Toronto 8, Canada i 
i Send me a sample bottle of HINDS CREAM, } 
: the protecting cream for the skin. i 
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DELICIOUS 


The rich, luscious flavour of the ine Mesopotamian 
date is offered you in these 1\;-1b. and 10-08. packe- 
ges of Canedian-prepared Stoneless Dates 


The airtight 


ig preserves all the freshness 
of the newly frait. 


The contents are all 


specially selected dates from the choicest that Me- 
sopotamia has to offer. Cleaned, stoned, packed 
in our own factory, under the most sanitary condi- 


tions 


Dates that add character to cooking. Exceptionally 
good for immediate eating, also At all leading 


SAVE THE COUPONS: On every package is 
coupon that will help you te obtain a genuine 
Rogers Silverplated Tea or Bouillon Spocn. 





Half a Million People 


have learned music this easy way 


You, Too, Can Learn To Play Your 
Favorite Instrument Without a Teacher 


Fasy as A-B-C 


ANY of this half million | 
didn’t know one note from 
another—yet in half the usual 
time they learned to play their 
favorite instrument. Best of all, they 


found learning music amazingly easy. 
No monotonous hours of exercises—no tedious 
scales—no expensive teachers. This simplified 
method, perfected by the U. S. School of Music, 
made learning music as easy as A-B-C! 

From the very start you are playing real tunes 
perfectly, by note. Every step, from beginning 
to end, is right before your eyes in print and 
picture. First you are told how to do a thing, 
then a picture shows you how, then you do it 
yourself and hear it. And almost before you 
know it, you are playing your favorite pieces— 
jazz, ballads, classics. No private teacher could 
make it clearer. The cost is surprisingly low— 
averaging only a few cents a day—and the price 
is the same for whatever instrument you choose. 

arn now to play 
your favorite instru- 
LEARN TO PLAY ment and surprise all 
BY NOTE your friends. Change 


from a wallflower to 
Mandolin Sex ‘one I the center of attrac- 


o tion. Musicians are 
Vislin Corn invited everywhere. 
Banjo Enjoy the popularity 


or any other instrument | YOu have been miss- 
ing. Start now! 











STRATION LESSON 


If you really want to 
play your favo instru- 
ment, fill out and mail the 
coupon asking for our 
Free Booklet and Free Demonstration Lesson. 
These explain our wonderful method fully and 
show you how easily and quickly you can learn 
to play at little expense. Instruments are sup- 
plied when needed—cash or credit. U. S§. 
School of Music, 15510 Brunswick Bldg., New 
York City. 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
15510 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
Send me your amazing free book, ‘“‘Music Lessons in 


Your Own Home,”’ with introduction by Dr. Frank 

Crane also Free Demonstration Lesson. This does not 

put me under any obligation. 
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For 
Orange Time | 


¥ 


ccm at the time of the year when 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


oranges are in their full season, the 

Italian vendors are able to give full scope 
to their inborn instinct for artistic arrange- 
ment, the result of which is seen in their 
windows filled with the colorful, delicious 
product of the orange grove. To the 
careful housewife, oranges as a general rule 
loudly suggest ‘‘Marmalade’’, and to 
the disgruntled male who is cross before 
breakfast, marmalade will sometimes 
sweeten the day’s awakening. 

Anyone who has tasted the marmalade 
“mother used to make” will have a 
difficulty in recognizing the glutinous 
mass with little flecks of skin in it, which 
is the product often sold under the name 
of marmalade. 

Marmalade is not difficult to make 
and is quite inexpensive when compared 
with the price of the store variety. Of 
course every cookery book contains a 
number of recipes but here is the tried 
method of a good housewife: 


Orange Marmalade 


9 sweet oranges 
3 bitter oranges 
3 lemons 


Shave very finely and if there are any 
seeds, remove them. Measure one cupful | 
of fruit and juice to two cupfuls of water. 
Leave standing for twenty-four hours. 
Boil gently two hours, leave standing 
twenty-four hours. Measure one cupful 
of fruit and juice to one cupful of sugar. 
Boil gently one hour, put in jars and 
allow to get quite cold before covering. 

Here’s a wonderfully delicious dish— 
and while it’s marmalade-ish—it’s dif- 
ferent: 





Orange Delight 


Take two large seedless oranges, one 
half a lemon, wash, then slice without 
paring into fairly thick slices.. Measure, 
then add same quantity of cold water as 
fruit. Allow to stand twenty-four hours. 
Boil gently one and a half hours; allow to 
stand twelve hours. Measure and add as 
much sugar as you have pulp and liquid. 
Simmer very gently for one hour, pour | 
into casserole dish from which it can be | 
served. 

If this is carefully prepared, the oranges | 
should remain in large luscious slices. 





Orange Conserve 


1 lb. strawberries, or pears 
\ lb. seeded raisins 

1 lemon 

2 oranges 

¥ |b. shelled walnuts 

1 Ib. sugar 


Wash fruit; put into pan with raisins, 
sugar, oranges and lemons—the two 
latter sliced. Cook thirty minutes, then 
add walnuts. Cook ten minutes. 

Have you ever made Apricot and 
Orange preserve, using the dried apricots? 
Try this: 


Apricot and Orange Jam 


Peel four large sweet seedless oranges, 
cut into thin slices, cover with boiling 
water and allow to stand overnight. Put 
one pound of dried apricots into a basin, 
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Satisfy that 
Autumn-air 
craving 

for something 
different ! 


. cuddle your hungry 
tongue around the piquant, 
mouth-watering goodness 
of a delicious Paris Paté 
Sandwich. 


. “a real treat,” you'll 
say, as you reach for 
another. 


... the palate-teasing fla- 
vor of Paris Paté is a 
masterpiece of clever 
French cookery—an_in- 
genious preparation of 
choice, nutritious meats, 
and fancy spices. 


PARIS PATE 


PARIS MEAT PATTY 


Hermetically sealed 
for your protection. 





—seasons meats! 


Sliced ham a la Mapleine, smothered 
sausages, sausage apples and veal birds 
a la Mapleine—these are some of the 
distinctive meat dishes Mapleine makes 
possible. But how does one prepare 
them, you ask? We have printed special 
recipes for Mapleine- with -meats we'll 
rush to you on request. In the meantime, 
with every bottle of Mapleine there's a 
booklet with eleven specific reci 
suggestions for other uses. Nearly every 
grocer has Mapleine. Or, we'll send 1 
oz. trial size anywhere in the world 
for 20¢. 
CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Winnipeg Dept. 52 287 Stanley St. 
Toronto Dept. 42 51 Wellington St. W. 
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“CONCORD” 


NOW ON DISPLAY 
IN THOUSANDS 
OF STORES! 


Don’t fail to see this 
lovely design at your 
earliest opportunity. It 
is being featured now by 
Sloor - covering dealers 
throughout the country. 
Look for the special 
window displays! 


. : 
PINE Al pe 
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““pDU BARRY” 
Congoleum 





WARNING! 


Be sure you see this Gold 
Seal on the surface of the rug 
or floor-covering you pur- 
chase, for then. . . and then 
only . . . can you be positive 
you are getting GENUINE 
Congoleum fully covered by 
the Gold Seal guarantee of 


satisfaction . . . and you are 
thereby assured utmost value 
in floor coverings . . . avoid 


all risk of disappointment 
through inferior substitutes. 





“COLOR . WHERE AND WHY” Name 
Tee . . by Harriette Lea ge ee ee 
HIS handbcok contains a wealth of information and suggestions on A Reeee ot) 





All the quaint colouring that made the hooked 
rugs of by-gone days so tremendously popular 
are splendidly portrayed in this easy-to-clean 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rug . . . so fittingly 
called the “Concord” pattern . . . No. 605. 


Congoleum Gold Seal Rug patterns offer many 
delightful suggestions for inexpensive, cheerful 
colour schemes . . . (“Concord is but one of 
them) . . . a wealth of beauty can be yours 
for just a fraction of what similar charm would 
cost you in any other type of floor-covering. 


Think of it . . . genuine Congoleum Gold 
Seal Rugs . . . fully guaranteed . . . are 
priced as low as $4.50* for the 9 x 41% feet size. 


AeG. US. PAT. OFF. 


GOLD 
SEAL 


(ONGOLEUM 


home-decoration—also a scientific chart of color harmony. Write us 


or mail this coupon to Congoleum (Canada) Limited, St. Patrick St., 
Please print name and address clearly. 


Montreal. 
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“*concorD,”’ Congoleum Rug 605 





A rare note of old-world beauty 
in these modern, inexpensive rugs... 


At these prices can you afford to deny yourself 
and your home all the fresh charm these long- 
wearing rugs will bring? 


The easy-to-clean, longer-wearing ‘‘Multicote 
surface will save countless hours of tiresome 
housework. This ‘“Multicote” surface is an 
exclusive method of manufacture that assures 
long years of satisfactory service and is to be 
found only on genuine Congoleum Gold Seal 
Rugs. 


Go to any good house furnishings store today 
and see the full range of delightful patterns. 


*Slightly higher in Fort William and points west. 





‘*PERSAN 
Congoleum 
Rug 612 
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“Grow old along with me; 
The best is yet io be, 

The last of life for which 
The first was made.” 
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Great-west Policy 


puns yourself 20 or 30 years from now. 
Will you be one of the ageing millions who 
still have to struggle for a livelihood—or will 
you be among the favored few—independent— 
surrounded by all the good things that color 
the twilight of life with charm and sweetness? 


Make sure NOW of happiness during your precious 
Sunset years. Make sure by taking out the new Great- 
West “‘Prosperity’’ Policy—a policy that assures peace 
and plenty for yourself and those you love. 


THE GREAT~WEST 


“PROSPERITY” 


POLICY 


is a new plan specially designed for men who desire early 
mdependence. Example: Man, age 25, deposits $313.50 
annually. At age 60 he has the option of drawing a monthly 
income of $100 for life or a guaranteed lump sum of $14,300 
—plus substantial accumulated profits. In the event of 
death, his family inherits the full benefits. The new 
Great-West “Prosperity” plan affords special disability 
privileges and numerous other appealing features. 
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The Mason & Risch 
Petite Grand Piano is 
specially designed for 
the light, dainty, sun- 
lit atmosphere of the 

ern home... . 
Built by Mason & 
Risch master crafts- 
men skilled in tradi- 
tion and innovation, 
each model is an indi- 
vidual creation for 
perfect line contour 
and harmony of as- 
pect. . Its full 
golden tone —its ac- 
tion and touch, are 
all that musicians — 
and even music — can 
demand. 


Charming 
Period Styles 


In Queen Anne, Colonial, and the new Willi 
dnd Mary design— Walnut, Mah ons 
beautiful Oriental wood. ee 


MASON & RISCH 


mile 


230 Yonge St. ° - - Toronto 
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Marketing Canadian Vegetables 


Continued from page 28 


as was necessary ten or twenty years ago. 
The better shops aim first to satisfy cus- 
tomers and in this way establish trade 
relationship with more and more homes. On 
the joint recommendation of the growers and 
the trade, vegetables are being brought into 
line with other classes of foods in the matter 
of grading. 

Under the Root Vegetables Act, admin- 
istered by the fruit branch of the federal 
Department of Agriculture, definite grades 
have been fixed for potatoes, onions, turnips, 
and celery and considera ion is being given 
to its extension to other vegetables. For 
potatoes four grades are provided, Canada 
Number 1, Canada Number 2, Canada 
Number 3 and Canada Fancy. Canada 
Number 1 includes only potatoes which are 
reasonably mature, firm and practically free 
from dirt or other foreign matter, freezing 
injury, sunburn, abnormal growth, and such 
other defects as may be caused by injury 
and disease. The diameter of this grade is 
fixed at a minimum of one and seven-eighths 
inch for round varieties and one and three- 
quarters inch for long varieties. Canada 
Number 2 and 3 fall gradually below this in 
all respects. Canada Fancy corresponds in 
general characteristics to Canada Number 1, 
but must be not less than 244 inches in 
diameter. This grade is intended to meet the 
requirements of a baking potato. 


Onions are graded as Canada Number 1, 


| Canada Number 2, Canada Number 3, and 





Ungraded. The highest grade calls for firm, 
well shaped, well cured onions of similar 
varietal characteristics, free from doubles 
and scallions, not sprouted nor peeled, nor 
with root growth, free from seed stems and 
from damage caused by injury or insects. 
The size of this grade must be not less than 
one and three-quarters inches in diameter. 
Grades Numbers 2 and 3 must resemble 
Canada Number 1 except in the matter of 
size and uniformity which may be slightly 
less. Ungraded onions are those that do not 
meet the requicements of the higher grades. 

The grades for turnips or rutabagas are 
Canada Number 1 Small, Canada Number 1 
Medium, and Can da Number 1 Large. 
The characteristics are practically the same 
for all except in the matter of size, which 
shall be from 2 to 4 inches in diameter for the 
first grade, 314 to 514 in-hes for the second 
grade and not less than 5 inches for the 
third or large grade. In each of the grades 
the roots are required to possess similar 


| varietal characteris cs. They must be clean, 


firm, ripe, smooth, sound, well shaped, 
properly trimmed, and be practically free 
from freezing injury, water core, and 
evidence of disease o- injury. 

The celery grades are classed as Number 
One and Number Two. The first shall 
consist of well-grown stalks fairly well 
bleached, which are not pithy or wilted and 
free from damage caused by seed stems 





A Fishing Village Lullaby 
by John Hanlon 


My laddie needs no lullaby 
From me,—cool : ipples on the steep, 
Where wrack and shellfish, tide-spurned, dry, 


Soothe him to sleep. 


His slumber song. 


His father sings. 





— 


LP LF A A ES ES EDO: 


My laddie needs no lullaby 
From me,—when winds flay fog alon 
Like pst ships, booming rocks ope 


My laddie needs no lullaby 
From me,—long comrade of drowned things, 
Through comber’s roar and safe cove’s sigh, 


freezing, blight, and other diseases. Number 
Two grade may fall slightly below Number 
One in general requirements, but shall be 
free from heart rot and seed stems. 

The Act permits the inclusion of about 
five per cent of stock that falls slightly below 
the characteristics of the respective grades 
It also defines the requirements included in 
each of the grades. 

Whether packed in baskets, boxes, sacks, 
closed barrels, or crates, for sale, it is 
required that the initials and surname, also 
the weight of the contents shall be plainly 
stencilled or tagged. 


For six years the Root Vegetables act 
has required that certain vegetables be sold 
by weight. The revised act has modified this 
regulation to meet the convenience of 
farmers selling on city markets, which per- 
mits the sale of vegetables in quantities of 
one bushel or less by measure. Other 
vegetables known as green vegetables may 
also be sold by capacity measure. The 
standard weights fixed by the act are for 
potatoes, 60 pounds; onions, turnips, beets, 
and carrots, 50 pounds; artichokes, 56 
pounds; and parsnips, 45 pounds. 


Some New Varieties 


Some new varieties of vegetables possess- 
ing superior qualities have been produced by 
the experimental farms at Ottawa. The 
effort with table corn has been to bring out 
varieties of fine quality sufficiently early to 
succeed in the northern parts of Canada 
including the Prairie Provinces. The well- 
known variety golden bantam was used as 
one of the parents, and from crosses made 
with early dwarf sorts, several new strains 
have been secured. These include early 
Malcolm that is ready for use ten days 
earlier than golden bantam; pickaninny, a 
white variety with a purple fleck in each 
kernel; Banting, a cross between Howes 
Alberta flint and pickaninny, that much 
resembles golden bantam but is more 
dwarf in its habit of growth. 

A new tomato called alacrity has been 
found to mature under northern conditions 
better than the usual commercial varieties 
This variety is similar to the well known 
earliana in type of fruit produced, but it 
matures a larger percentage of fruit in the 
early part of the season. 

Whether rhubarb should be regarded as a 
fruit or a vegetable will not be debated here 
A very fine variety named Ruby, originated 
at the experimental farm at O ‘awa, is not 
only a heavier yielder than most varieties, 
but it has a deep red coloration which extends 
throughout the flesh of the leaf stalk. There 
has been a great demand for roots of this 
variety all ove Canada and growers who ar 
fortunate to have a plantation of it are said 
to be developing a fine trade for their crop 
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The Jade Cat | 


Continued from page |, 


When he caught a glimpse of her face he 
Saw a new Marion, amused, delighted, eager, 
as she went from booth to booth, where the 
fresh spring things were piled in a profusion 
of abundance. Young mountains of lettuce, 
mounds of scarlet radishes, round baskets of 
brown and white eggs, yellow pats of butter 
and colorful triangles of gay carrots. She 
touched and handled them and sometimes 
talked with the farm feople behind them. 
Thornton was amused and tender. She 
looked like a young housewife, picking and 
choosing with the gravity of economy. 

At the end of the market aisle she went 
through an archway into another room. 
Along one wall was a high netting and behind 
it dozens of box-like cavities, chiefly occupied 
by chickens. Here and there was a box of 
rabbits. Two or three of them were occupied 
by half-grown puppies. 

One of the dogs was terribly concerned 
about the squawking chickens, voicing their 
premonition of the oven. He was busy mak- 
ing friends through the wire until a piercing 
squawk troubled his youthful and energetic 
concern. Then he would tumble to the back 
of his box and bark emphatically. Was it 
censure or sympathy? Marion joined the 
group around his box. Beside her a father 
and son were arguing. The boy’s face was 
tense. He wanted that dog. The dog re- 
turned to the front of the box and seemed 
deeply absorbed in the argument, too. 
Perhaps the boy’s grave and eager young 
face made her think of Thornton when he 
was riding his only hobby. Presently he saw 
her bend and speak to the boy and then 
include the father in her appeal. Their faces 
changed. The father’s to hesitancy, the 
boy’s to wonder and adoration. They went 
on, but the argument was between Marion 
and the father. Thornton saw his resolution 
giving way and Marion’s face glowing. She 
opened her purse, and the boy was gone like 
a streak behind the barricade and then he 
was back with the dog in his arms. They 
were all laughing together but Thornton’s 
throat was tight. Once he had had a dog 
himself. 

He was shamelessly spying on her. She 
turned back to the green market and started 
up another aisle. From the safe confusion 
of the crowd Thornton saw her talking to a 
young farm woman in a sun-burned hat. 
She had a big tub full of marsh marigolds in 
front of her and so many other colorful 
things that her booth looked like a painter’s 
palette. In the middle of the table was a 
white enamelled bird cage, filled with small 
black Persian kittens. The woman had one 
of them in her arms. Marion was so intent 
upon the little creature that he drew nearer. 


“He’s really the cutest of the lot, I think,” 
said the woman, “‘only I’m selling him for 
three dollars because he’s not quite perfect. 
He’s got a kink in his tail. See?” 

She pointed out the defect, then stood the 
little black thing on his feet. He wobbled 
across the table toward Marion, and his 
pink mouth opened in an introductory meow, 
Sure enough the tail went only so far on the 
straight way in which it was supposed to go 
and then it bent rakishly. 

“The chi'dren ca!] him Twisty.” 

Marion picked him up and cuddled him. 
They talked about cats. 

“He’s quite adorable,” said Marion. “I 
wish I could have him. But poor little 
Twisty, you would be terribly lonely if I 
took you home with me.”” She put him down 
regretfully, but he did not turn away. 
Instead he reached out a diminutive paw and 
plucked at her dress. Marion put a hand 
among the golden marsh marigolds as 
though she did not see him. 

“IT want some of these,”’ she said, “A lot of 
them.” 

While the woman wrapped them, Twisty 
plucked tirelessly. | Marion paid for the 
flowers deliberately and half closed her purse 
Then she opened it again, and laid some bills 
on the table. 


“T’ll take Twisty, too,” she said breath- 
lessly. 

With her marsh marigolds wrapped in 
newspaper under one arm and Twisty in the 
other she started away. Thornton had 
drawn after her and now he stood in her 
place. He glanced at the farm woman and | 
saw she had another kitten in her hands | 
and that her nails were worn to the skin with | 
work, 
“Isn’t she beautiful,” the woman said to| 
him. “It does one good just to look at her, | 
close up, like.’’ 

| 


“She is beautiful.” 

He was looking after Marion, now nearly | 
swallowed up in the crowd. The woman 
was looking at Thornton. The kitten lay | 
against her neck and began to nibble at her | 
chin. Her wise, young, grey eyes widened. | 
The crowd melted away and there were just | 
the three of them there, the lovely girl, the 
grave-faced young man and herself. For an 
instant she saw with the eyes of a sibyl. But 
all she did was to stop the kitten nibbling. 

“As lovely as any girl I’ve ever seen— 
poor dear.” 

“Poor—?” 

She nodded. 


“She’s hungry. She has a hunger of the 
heart—she’s hungry for the things that have 
no price tags.”’ 

The market swirled around them but 
Thornton only saw two grey eyes under a| 
sun-burned hat. 


“Oh! can’t you see?” she said urgently. 


MARION was not in a hurry. Thornton 
pushed on and reached her before she 
got to the street. He caught her by the 
elbow crooked around the marsh marigolds. 

*‘Marion!”’ 
She looked up at him in confusion, and 
grew more confused when she saw the fire | 
| 





kindling in his eyes. 
“You here, Thornton? Then you’ve 
caught me, haven’t you?” | 
| 


“Yes—I’ve caught you.” He went on, 
hardly knowing what he said until he had her | 
in the car beside him, the kitten on her knee. | 


They fell very silent as he sped through | 
the city and they were on the outskirts 
before she stirred. 


“Where are you taking me, Thornton?” 
she asked. 

“T’m taking you where you can pick your | 
own marsh marigolds,” he told her huskily. | 
Presently he found the place he was looking 
for and they got out and took Twisty with | 
them. Through a creaking gate and down a 
wagon road they went beside a wood of 
misty, spring green. At last they turned 
into the wood itself at a bend in the road. 
They found a narrow trail and as they 
walked shoulder to shoulder Thornton put 
his arm around her and she leaned lightly 
against him. The trail came to a marshy 
stretch, cool and moist and black. Her 
lizard shoes were damp and stained. Here 
the marsh marigolds grew, of a yellow gold 
that her father did not know. 

She was crying softly and the golden 
flowers all ran together, blobs of color against 
the green. They stopped among them and 
Thornton held her gently against him while | 
Twisty lay asleep against the ruffles of her | 
dress. He kissed away her tears and made} 
her smile, and somehow he found he had a 
great many more things to say to her than 
he had ever supposed. 

At last he found time to be curious. 

“Tell me, Marion, what did I say last 
Wednesday night about the jade cat that 
made you crawl back into that cool little 
shell of yours again?” 

She laughed happily. “TI think I can tell 
you now, Tho nton, you dear blunderer. 
You said you guessed I would like jade. Oh, 
my dear, how dull you were! I thought all 
that evening that what you brought me was 
the cat.” 
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| A New Dress 


or the Winnows £00, 





RE you wishing for cheerful new 
draperies at your windows, gay 

new curtains for playroom or kitch- 
en, a whole new dress for your own 
boudoir? Let a modern Singer come 
into your home and make them. This 
new Electric will dothemall,each per- 
fect seam, each hem and ruffle, with 
professional skill and magic ease and 
pay for itself in the doing. And as for 
plans and directions, we have had es- 
pecially prepared a new book that 
tells and shows just how to make cur- 
tains, draperies, pillows and slip cov- 
ers this modern Singer way. In your 
community there is an authorized, 
bonded Singer Representative who 
will bring a modern Singer to your 
home to try on your own sewing 
without the slightest obligation. He 


* og | 
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will bring you, too, with our com- 
pliments, a copy of this book 
(regular price 25 cents). Or tele- 
phone or call at any Singer Shop 
and ask for “How to Make Dra- 
peries” and for a machine to try 
on the Self Demonstration Plan. 


SINGER 


ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINES| 


Winnipeg, Man., 38714 Portage Ave. 
Vancouver, B. C., 869 Granville St. 


Montreal, Que., 700 St. Catherine St. W. 
Toronto, Ont., 


252 Yonge St. 


Sold only by the Singer Sewing Machine Company. Shops and salesmen in every commu- 
nity. Easy monthly payments on any model. Liberal allowance on your present machine, 


Factory, St. Johns, P. Q. 
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ever again, to Urge 


Children to Eat Cereals 


More than a million mothers now will tell you this 


These unique grain foods—utterly different from any other known—come as de- 
lightful proof that food “that’s good for you” can be delightfully delicious, too! 


ae need cereals, must have them. Every mother 
knows this. And thus, nearly every mother has the 
problem of making children eat them. 

Yet, that is no longer necessary. Give children the kind 
of cereal they like, and both coaxing and commanding 
will be jeded. 

Every day, more and more mothers are learning the 
truth of this. Learning that it is quite as easy to tempt the 
childish appetite as to force it. 


Grain foods that are utterly unlike all others 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the most unique 
gtain foods known. There is no other like them. They are 
different from any other known—alluringly, wonderfully 
different. 

They taste like toasted nutmeats; they tempt like con- 
fections. Children who resist ordinary cereals revel in their 
unique deliciousness. Each grain is steam puffed to eight 


THE QUAKER 


times its normal size; then oven toasted to a wonderful, 
crunchy crispness. Every food cell, too, is broken and di- 
gestion thus made easy. 


Ove: 20% bran—but you would never notice it 


Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, steam exploded to fairy 
richness. Over 20% bran, but to eat it you would never guess 
it, so delightfully is it concealed. Supplies, too, minerals 
of wheat, so necessary to the healthful 59 

Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice steam exploded like 
the wheat. Its flavor is unique among grain foods. Its food 
value high in the carbohydrates of fine rice. 


* * * * 


Serve with milk or cream or half and half. Try with fresh 
and cooked fruits. Use as a between-meal tidbit for children; 
as a light luncheon enticement; or, as a before-bed snack that 
will supply nourishment without imposing on the digestion. 
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Lost Laughter 


Continued from page 8 


lookout for strangers. There’s a thousand 
hiding-places in these hills.” 


ARKNESS set in early. It had been 

overcast ail day. From the door of the 
c.bin she watched for McGrath’s return. 
It was twilight when he and Willis and the 
others came riding out of the ravine. 
McGrath was ahead. He saw her and drew 
iin by the door. He looked very tired, but 
spoke cheerily. “You’ve not been alone, 
fave you?” 

She nodded, “Until a few minutes ago. 
Mr. Gardom shot a brace of pheasants. 
He gave them to the cook.”’ She forced a 
brightness into her voice, “No word at all, 
I suppose?” 

“Not yet, but wherever he is, he’s all 
right.” 

She reached up to pat the horse’s neck; 
she could not bear to meet his weary, un- 
daunted eyes, “Have you had any rest?” 
she ventured, “Did you go to bed at all, 
last night?” 

“I’ve been taking it easy today. Riding 
mostly, thank you.”” He leaned down to 
touch the hand that caressed the horse. 
“I'll go home and get a bath and change. 
Since this is our last dinner, I'll dress.” 
He laughed, “I’ve got a dinner jacket tucked 
awzy somewhere. We'll make it an occasion. 
I told Peterson. He’s got a wonderful cake 
like a wedding cake, flowers on top of it 
” He rode off with a wave of the hand. 

She dressed in the pale-blue gown which 
she knew he admired, for he had said so 
frankly. In her hair she put the bright comb 
and in her ears the long bizarre earrings. 
She wrapped her slender length in a shawl 
that was mostly gold tissue and fringe. 

Lawson had on a dinner jacket, too. All 
the men had taken unusual pains to look 
immaculate, and they were bent on being 
merry. Gardom, very well groomed and 
sleek, in his vast expanse of white shirt and 
his black clothes, was laughing and loquaci- 
ous. Early in the mieal he asked beady 
that, champagne be served. { 

“IT know you've got some, McGrath. You 
told me so the first night we were here. 
And | want to stand treat. I want plenty 
of it. It’s our last night. Even if it is against 
the rules you won’t refuse this once, eh?” 

McGrath glanced quickly at Alice before 
he gave the order. She nodded impercept- 
ibly. She was quite aware that everyone 
was making an extraordinary effort to have 
the meal pass off well. She would do her 
part. For the time they were forgetting the 
mystery of Nevil’s disappearance. She 
would try and forget it, too. She laughed 
gaily at all of the many stories and anec- 
dotes which were offered even contributed 
her own share But she could scarcely eat 
for the sob in her throat whenever she looked 
at McGrath. He was outwardly as gay as 
she was, but his eyes were contracted with 
weariness, bright with sleeplessness, the 
muscles in his cheeks taut. Fresently he 
spoke to her in an undertone. “You're not 
paying poor Peterson any compliment to- 
night.” 

“I’m not hungry, tut it’s a beautiful 
dinner. I shall tell him so.” Their eyes met, 
clung together for a rorrent. She felt her 
face warm. He leaned a little nearer to her, 
so that no one should hear. “Tomorrow 
morning early I’m riding to the beach. 
Will you come with me? The boat doesn’t 
go out till late.” 

“Alice,”’ called Gardom suddenly from his 
end of the table, and he peered around the 
flowers at her. “Have you seen anything 
of that little key to the drawer of the safe?” 

She had not. “What a question? What 
a place to ask me, Melville?” But she could 
not answer McGrath now, for the table was 
suddenly silent. And Gardom continued, 
“Well, it’s a most extraordinary thing. I 
can’t find it. I left the key ring in my 
travelling bag when I went hunting. The 
ring’s there all right, with all the other keys, 
but the one to the safe drawer is missing. 

“1’1] help you look for it tomorrow,” 


said his wife hastily, and turned to Lawson | 


who sat on her left, asking him a question 
about the radio 
‘“Darned funny thing,”’ Gardom persisted 
“Why not have a look and see if every- 
thing’s intact,” suggested Willis. ‘Did you 
have something valuable there?” 

“I did,’’ Gardom smiled sarcastically, 
“Over four thousand Gollats.”’ 
“Well, go and look,” McGrath 
shortly; “you know the combination.” 


said 


Gardom got up slowly and walked heavily 


to the safe. His big body sagged; he moved 


with heavy laziness; his face and neck were | 


Alice leaned to McGrath. “I 
as early as 


very red. 
should love to go with you 
you like.” 

“At dawn then. We’il watch the sunrise.” 
His eyes lingered on hers. She closed her 
own for a moment. “I don’t suppose you'll 
ever see it again with me i 

“Don’t say that. 
that.” 

He said nothing; bit his lip to keep words 
back. 

“Can’t you—won’t you always be my 
friend?” she raised her heavy lashes, her 
eyes imploring, “Surely tomorrow isn’t the 
end.” She pressed her serviette to her 
trembling lips. 

“I’ve something to tell you tomorrow,” 
began McGrath. At that moment Gardom 
turned toward the table. ‘The drawer is 
uniocked,”’ he said portentously. 

McGrath took no notice, his eyes on 
Alice’s face. ‘“Tonight I’m trying to forget 
that you’re going away at all,” he said. 

“I wish—” began Alice. Then Gardom’s 
voice came sharply. “McGrath, is it possible 
to get a wire out tonight?” 

The Scotsman turned abruptly to him. 
“No, it’s not. I tried to get one through 
yesterday, but the line’s down.” 

“Well, what’s to be done?” 
laughed grimly. 
around here. The money’s gone.” 

There was a general exclamation. The 
men got up and hurried over to him. ‘‘See,”’ 
he explained, holding up the empty box in 
one hand, the empty envelope in the other, 
“somebody’s stolen my key while I was 
away, and rifled the box. What do you 
know about that?’ 

The five men stood there looking at one 
another. 
McGrath’s face. Into the minds of all of 
them had come the terrible suspicion. Nevil 
gone. The money gone. 

“There was four thousand dollars that 
I’d brought up as a fee for McGrath, and 
there was three hundred of my own, 
said Gardom. 

Nobody spoke. 

“If you took it, McGrath,” began 
Gardom, “‘it’s all right. I meant it for you, 
anyway.” 

“Call in Peterson,” said McGrath in a 
terrible voice 

Then Alice stood up and came forward. 
Her own face was very white, but she spoke 
firmly enough, even managed a little laugh. 

“Melville, for pity’s sake, don’t make such 
a scene. I took the money out myself. I 
heard about a pilchard factory that sounded 
like a good investment P 

“Thank God,” said McGrath. 

Gardom replaced the drawer in the safe 
banged the heavy door to, and switched the 
knob. All the other men were laughing and 
talking in sudden and complete relief. 

There was a knock at the door; intense 
and sudden silence while Willis opened it. 

The bright light from the room fell upon 
an Indian standing there, g salmon almost 
as long as himself, over ont shoulder. He 
grinned broadly. “I bring present for bossie 
man, tyee salmon.” 

McGrath went to the door. 
get here, Quaqualth?” 

“Canoe. Big storm coming up outside. 
I like stay tonight, please. Wind she blow 
hard just now. Soon she very bad.” 

McGrath went out with him, closing the 
door behind him sharply. 


“How you 


Gardom | 
“We'll need the police | 


The color slowly drained from | 


Don’t remind me of | 
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FREE... 


Where shall we send 
your 10-day supply of 
this amazing formula? 





F the people having pride enough 

to brush their teeth, ten million 
have mailed a coupon like the one at 
That is one reason so many 
fascinating smiles reveal unbelievably 
white teeth. 

One reason, too, why dentists have 
noted a declining tendency of many 
patients towards serious tooth and gum 
diseases. 

Please send your name and address. 
Your supply of Pepsodent will be mailed 
you at once. 


What happens to teeth 


Run your tongue across your teeth and 
you will feel the dangerous coating—film, 
It clings to crevices and stays. 
It absorbs ugly stains from foods 
and smoking. 

Film hardens into tartar—film 
invites decay. Germs by the mil- 
lions breed in it. And germs 
with tartar are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


FREE— 10-DAY 


The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 5210, 191 George St., 
Toronto 2, Ont., Can. 


The danger of decay and 


to whiten. 
pyorrhea is scientifically combated. And 
the danger of many ills that appear in 
later life may be immeasurably lessened. 


Remove film by this method for 10 


days. A glorious surprise awaits you. 
Teeth regain sparkling whiteness, Smiles 
grow far more charming. This is a great 
step toward a winning personality. The 
greatest movie star could never have suc- 
ceeded with dull, unattractive teeth. 


Try this way—Free 
Get a full-size tube wherever dentifrices 
are sold, or send coupon to nearest ad- 
dress for free 10-day tube. It will work 
wonders in gaining dazzling smiles. 
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TUBE 


Mail coupon to 


How the new way removes film II a enecccanensnsisvensinisnaneieneiciipnencdininatuiaamsenenton = 
Ordinary brushing fails to re- PGBS OB DG cccticapiieenabigaict data seicebis, a capnioed 
move film successfully. Now sci- : 

, Goce ieketeinie alata a 
ence produces a_ special film- ashes ees tenaa San eee: 
an 7 7 : er ices: The Pepsodent Co., . Wabas 
removing agent. First it acts Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. ; 8 India Street, London, 


to curdle film so that light brush- 
ing easily removes it. 
When film is gone teeth begin 


E.C. 3, England; (Australia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth ! 
Ave., Sydney, N.S.W. | 


Only one tube to a family. 
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CLASMIC 
PACK 


yrhen ~YOUR~ Cosmetics 


Ry Amy ba Pi A hrc nw st 


SKIN that is awakened 

A and animated—with a 
complexion soft and 

smooth—enriched with the 
warm coloring of blood that 
has been flushed to the surface 
and STAYS there — liberated 
of blackheads. oiliness, dryness, 
enlarged pores, coarseness, 
roughness, little lines, tiredness 
—a skin that is refined—above 
all— vigorously healthy — 
CANNOT be had by the mere 
use of cosmetics. 
One must have such a skin 
before cosmetics can enhance 
this beauty. 
Boncilla Clasmic Pack will 
give YOU just such a skin and 
complexion—for the glow of 
the cheeks is in them—not on 
them—and THEN your cos- 
metics will enhance the beauty 
which has been hidden. 


DO YOURSELF THE 
FAV OR of taking this unique 
facial that you can give yourself 
at home. 

Boncilla Clasmie Pack is obtain- 


able at all toilet counters — in 
tubes — 50c and $1.00. 
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“QUEEN MARY CHINA” 


LOOK POR THIS IMPRINT 
ON EACH PIECE 





CHINA OF BEAUTY AND TONE 


A pesign which is at once striking and full of exqui- 
rove it hnane eae re emene? 

gracious permission jesty, for the 
Canadian Markets. Each ng bears the imprint of 
the Imperial Crown and Her Majesty's name, and 
by its intimate charm it shouid find a resting place 
in the homes of all lovers of China of merit. Gaia 


tores throughout Canada. 
at most good s' Sree 


PARAGON CHINA CO. 


e 
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Write to Hanorp Wesster & Sows, 28 Wettincton Sr. East, 
Toaronro 2, For descriptive pamphlet with colored illustratison 
and for name of your nearest 
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on Dine Cambruc Tape | 


For Marking 
Clothing &Linen | 
Save Confusion and Losses 
Order trom your Dealer or riten 
iso-&J- Cash, Inc. 
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The FP romise of Beauty 


When we practise the way of beauty 


HAT hardy perennial, Dorothy Dix, 

says that vanity can survive the shock 

of the first grey hair, of crow’s-feet 
and a double chin, but a woman’s ego is 
definitely squashed when through a tactless 
remark she learns that she looks old to 
others. I think that this opinion must be 
a correct one, because among the letters 
that have been received in this department 
are some from women of over fifty who 
seem to have suddenly discovered that they 
are no longer regarded as young and beauti- 
ful, and who beg for suggestions that will 
help them to reduce their weight and obliter- 
ate the lines etched upon 
their faces by that un- 
pleasant realist, Father 
Time. One of these 
writes:.“‘I’m afraid I’ve 
just let-the fat accumu- 
late and the wrinkles 
deepen through neglect. 
I thought I still looked 
young until I heard a 
girl refer to me as ‘old 
Mrs. . . .” Please tell 
me what I can do to im- 
prove my figure and 
skin. I feel so discour- 
aged about my appear- 
ance.” 

It is difficult to begin 
to practise a new way of 
living when one is no 
longer young. Habit is 
exceedingly difficult to 
change. But if the spirit 
is willing, the flesh 
though weak and flabby 
can be made to obey 
orders, and the result 
will more than justify 
the effort. That amazing woman, Edna 
Wallace Hopper, has proved that it is 
possible for-a woman of sixty-three to look 
in body and face like a gir] in her twenties. 
When I saw her a few years ago, there was 
no sign of wear or weariness or sag in any 
part of her. She has been and still is a hard- 
working woman. Her career on the stage 
demanded long hours and relentless effort, 
and she has of late been lecturing and 
demonstrating to women her methods for 
retaining youth and beauty. She says: “I 
do not know, recognize, or admit age. Age 
must touch the thoughts before it can touch 
the face or body. I never let myself think 
of time. Thought is without doubt the most 


apply them. 


velope when 


| 


Write your problems to 
Mab in care of the 
Promise of Beauty De- 
partment, and she will 
help you in the selection 
of the right cosmetics for 
your individual needs, 
and will tell you how to 


want the leaftet of illus- 
trated exercises also, the 
charge for which is ten 
cents. Be sure to send a 
stamped addressed en- 


Jor information. 


important factor in retaining youth and 
beauty. Diet comes next in importance. 
Its urgency is better understood, I think, 
when we realize that our food becomes in 
turn the skin on our faces, the hair on our 
heads, the slim, graceful ankles that we all 
desire, and so on through the entire human 
anatomy. If those who suffer from a single 
complexion curse, an ounce too much of fat, 
a shiny nose or dull hair, would try a simple 
diet for a month, I feel confident that they 
would not go back to their creamed chicken 
and chocolate puddings. I realize that the 
food needs of bodies vary. But I can make 
one hard and fast rule: 
vegetables and fruit 
must predominate in all 
diets. Greens start 
beauty from thé right 
point—the inside. -Cel- 
ery and lettuce are worth 
their weight in gold to 
the seeker after health 
and beauty. Grapefruit, 
oranges, apples, lemons, 
and every fruit, parti- 
cularly the citrous ones 
are priceless benefactors 
in our progress toward 
beauty.” 

Mrs. Hopper exercises 
strenuously and system- 
atically, using particul- 
arly the form of exercise 
that stretches the spine 
—similar to those pre- 
pared by this depart- 
ment for our readers. 


You may 


writing us 
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=e She believes in cold 
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baths and in the judici- 
ous use of cosmetics. 
What she has done, she 
declares, can be done by any woman who 
gives herself sensible, systematic care in- 
ternally, externally and eternally. 

There are, of course, many people who 
have no ambition to look forty years 
younger than they are, but there is no man 
or woman who does not desire to retain 
beauty and vigor. 


"THERE are always conflicting arguments 
as to how beauty should be maintained 
from morning until night. One can lay 
down fairly hard and fast rules about exer- 
cise and diet, but in the matter of the laying 
on of soaps, creams and further embellish- 
{Continued on page 48} 
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PATRICIAN 
BEAUTY 
AIDS 
* A Specific for 
Every Skin 





- PATRICIAN 


PORE CREAM 
(Egg Base) 


PECIALLY desirable for correcting 

enlarged pores, smoothing wrinkles 

and firming the skin. The rejuvenating 
lingredients of this pure, egg-base cream 
|penetrate deeply, feeding the tissues and 
‘building up flabby and sagging muscles. 
\{t is a wonderful cream for dry, parched 
jskin. Try it! 
PATRICIAN BEAUTY AIDS are sold at leading 
beauty counters. If unobtainable, order from 
any of the following: 


New York Parlor, 1417 Drummond St.. Montreal 
N. McGrath. Imp. Theatre Bldg., St. John. 
McDermid Drug Co.. Calgary 
Aren’s Drug Store, 845 Searth St.. Regina 
Western Drug Co., 4th Ave. & 25th St., Saskatoon 
Green's Pharmacy. Flannagan Bldg., Saskatoon 


R. 8. Young, Main & Ominica Sts., Moose Jaw. 


Advance Products Co., Vancouver, 
Wholesale Western Distributors 


Write for “Feminine Beauty.” an Interesting 
Book on Scientific Beauty Culture. 


PATRICIAN LABORATORIES, LTD. 
251 East Fordham Road New York City 





Only 29—But 


Gray Hair 


Makes Her Look 40 


Now Comb Away Gray 
| This Easy Way 


RAY Hair is a tragedy no one need endure. 
Simply comb Kolor- through your hair and 
watch the gray vanish. Kolor-Bak is the clean, 

colorless, scientific liquid so many hundreds of thou- 

| sands of women and men have already used. Gently 

| and easily imparts the color, leaving the beautiful 

sheen of your hair unchanged. As easy to use as 

combing your hair. Don’t risk messy, greasy pre- 

perations. The one bottle of Kolor- does for 
londe, auburn, brown, black. 


Accept This Test Offer 


Get Kolor-Bak from any drug or department store 
today. Use it all. If it doesn’t make you look ten 

| years younger, your money will be refunded any 
time you say, 


- Kolor-Bak 


Imparts Color to Gray Hair 
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“Yes, I did. Everything. Now see here, 
Alice, there’s no use getting worked up—” 

“About the divorce?” 

“Yes. And all about me and Estelle this 
last ten years. McGrath tried to stop me 
and that made me madder . . . Well, I’m 
going to bed now. No use worrying. It was 
bound to come out sooner or later.”’ 

He crossed the room and stood in the 
doorway, “I’m sorry, Alice, I hope you're 
feeling all right . . .” 

A sharp knock startled them both 
Gardom went to open the outside door. 
Alice, from where she stood, a slim figure, 
her hair in two long plaits, her eyes almost 
black in her colorless face, saw McGrath 
standing on the step. He held a paper in 
his hand which he tendered Gardom. 

“This is my cheque for forty-three 
hundred dollars. That’s the amount that 
was in the safe.” 

Gardom took it. “I suppose it’s good—” 

McGrath was looking past him to Alice. 
She took a step forward, “Don’t give him 
that money. He knows you didn’t take it.” 

He smiled a little. “It doesn’t matter. 
By the time he reaches Vancouver the thing 
will be cleared up. I’m going out now to 
try and get a wire through. It’s impossible 
to ride overland.” She had come to the 
door. Gardom, the cheque in his hand, 
moved over to the bed, sitting down heavily, 
watching them under drooping lids, his 
mouth sulky. “‘We can’t feel the storm here 
in the valley,” went on McGrath, “but 
there are trees down across the trail. Come 
and listen.”” He stood aside and she went 
out into the dark. A dull booming came to 
her, like the far-off firing of guns, and she 
could hear the muffled swish and creak of 
the timber on the higher levels of the hills. 

He touched her arm, drawing her com- 
pletely into the shadow, away from the long 
beams of light from the open door. They 
stood silently for a moment, side by side. 
At once she began to feel that subtle, quiet 
strength of his body creep into hers. Of 
what could he be thinking? Would he hold 
her responsible for her husband’s faithless- 
ness, believe her to blame for the failure of 
their married life? Had she no more right 
or reason to thrill to his touch than she had 
that day when he first helped her up the 
hill? “You know all,” she whispered. ‘‘Do 
you despise me?” 

He slipped his hand in her arm, moving 
it down so that he could hold her fingers 
close. “For trying to spare your little girl 
’ His voice was tender, “My dear—”’ 

“Oh, he told you that!” She was 
trembling and ashamed that he should know 
it. She tried to stand erect, to check the 
emotion that made her long to lean her head 
against him and cry like a tired child. 

“I think I never heard of anything more 
selfless, more heroic—”’ he pressed her hand, 
“coming away with him like this for the 
sake of your little daughter.” 

“I wanted to come, really. When Harry 
wrote me about you, I wanted to meet you 
and—other people like you. It hasn’t been 
any sacrifice. I’ve been—happy—You and 
dear Nevil—You’ve been so good... .” 

For a moment he said nothing. But he 
brought her hand to his lips and held it 
there. “I don’t want to go away from here 
till he’s found,” she caught her breath in a 
sob. ‘“‘He’s a darling boy—my own boy 
Brook is—” she broke off. She could not 
go on. 

They were silent for some moments. The 
quiet dark of the valley all around them, 
the storm like a hushing in the foothills. 

“I’m going out to get this wire through.” 
His voice was husky. ‘The launch is out 
of order, but the Indian who brought the 
fish tonight, has his canoe. There’s a tele- 
graph line along the coast. The wires are 
down around here. But if we can reach 
Knox Point I can tap them and get word 
to the police . = 

“Not in this storm. . . 

“Quaqualth—that’s the Indian—says 
Nevil’s been kidnapped.” 

“Kidnapped!” ; ne 

“I’m afraid Hocking’s mixed up in it. 
But Quaqualth knows next to nothing. He 
only heard a rumor. Hurried here to tell 


me 


“But you had the letter from Nevil.” 

““He may have been forced Anyway I 
must get the police. Try and find Ooliat, 
the young chief. He knows about the kid- 
napping but daren’t tell. He’ll talk to 
me fs 

“If you go out there in this storm—a 
little boat 

“TI won’t be in the open. We’ll work along 
overland after I’ve got the wire through. 
The men are waiting now for me down at the 
bridge. Willis and Henderson and 
Quaqualth. If I’m not back before to- 
morrow # 

He bent his head. She thought his cheek 
touched her hair, “I’ve never been so happy 
in my life as this last week with you—” 
again there came the huskiness into his 
voice—‘‘I’ll always remember it. Be better 
able to carry on. . .” 

She tried to say something. He could not 
hear her. He peered through the dark, 
trying to see her face, his own very close. 

“What is it dear? Oh, Alice, Alice, haven’t 
you faith enough to believe that in God’s 
good time I can tell you I love you?” 

He kissed her hands, her hair, her cheek. 
Then, as she turned to him with a cry, he 
held her closely in his arms for a moment. 

“It’s not Good-by,” he said steadily, and 
he kissed her lips. ‘“Someday—you and 
I... .” his voice broke then. A moment 
they clung to one another. Then he was 
gone. 


"TH! day dawned cold and rainy. The 
valley was a damp, gloomy shroud for 
the river. The booming of the seas and the 
swishing of the wind were louder and broken 
now and then by a sharp crash that told of 
some mighty tree fallen. Alice, dressed for 
travelling and with her fur coat around her, 
went at eight o’clock to the dining room, so 
that she might say good-by to the men be- 
fore they went to the construction camp. 
They were all gathered about the radio, 
Gardom among them. 

Before them allGardom frankly 
apologized for his behavior of the night 
before. ‘I don’t know what devil gets into 
me when I’m drinking,” he said. “I hope my 
wife and all of you will forgive me.’””’ He was 
very cheerful after that, pooh-poohed 
Lawson’s fears regarding McGrath and 
laughed about the story of Nevil’s kid- 
napping. The thing was absolutely absurd. 
A strong, hefty chap like Nevil. Why not 
believe the lad’s letter? Much more reason- 
able. He’d gone off on a little holiday— 
small blame to him. Found the camp lonely, 
no doubt. When they were alene, Alice 
asked him if he still had McGrath’s cheque. 

“IT sure have, my dear,”’ he said, “and 
what’s more, I mean to keep it. McGrath’s 
responsible for the money, whoever took it, 
and if it turns up, as it probably will when 
they find young Nevil, nobody’s out of 
pocket. Another thing, and I tell you this 
to show how the joke’s on your precious 
Scotsman—he’s lost his timber. The time’s 
up for paying the option. He couldn’t renew. 
and—now prepare yourself for a big surprise 
—I’ve got it.” 

She stared at him. They were in their 
cabin, waiting for the two men who were 
to accompany them to the wharf, Gardom 
fastening the last straps of their baggage. 

“I wasn’t shooting big game all the time 
I was away,” he grinned. “I was getting 
word to New York that if McGrath didn’t 
come through with his timber deal, my 
company would handle it. They wired back 
‘O.K.’ So you see I didn’t have my trip up 
here for nothing after all.” 

“Oh—” her voice broke on a note of dis- 
tress—‘‘Why couldn’t you have helped him, 
Melville? Why for once in your life couldn’t 
you have done the decent, unselfish thing, 
and given him a chance?” 

He stood up from bending over the boxes, 
and eyed her contemptuously, “Because I’m 
not a sentimental fool; that’s why. Besides 
he professes to care nothing about money 
anyway. What would he do with two or 
three million dollars? Talk about casting 
pearls before swine. . .” 

She shuddered as she looked at him. “I 
shall be glad to get away from here. You’ve 
made me so ashamed of even pretending to 
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SNAPSHOTS 


dont grow up 


When your Boy becomes 
a Man and your Girl 
becomes a Woman, you’]] 


wish for more reminders 


of their childhood days 








ATER on, when they step out for 
| themselves, snapshots of their 
early years will become your most 
precious possession. 

Today you are looking ahead. 
Tomorrow you'll want tolook back, 
to see them as they are now, as 
they never will be again. 

This is the time when your 
Kodak can be of greatest help, the 
time to take more snapshots than 
you have ever taken before. 

They change so quickly. You can 
almost see them getting taller, 
broader, more mature. Perhaps 
now you’re tucking them into bed, 
buttoning up their clothes, cutting 
up their meat in little pieces, and 
keeping them away from open 
windows. But in only a few years 
more they’ll be telling you what to 
do and looking the part. 


Keep Your Kodak Handy 


When your Boy becomes a Man 
and your Girl becomes a Woman 
you'll wish for more reminders of 
their childhood days. Don’t leave 
this wonderful period to the fickle- 
ness of memory. Keep your Kodak 
next to your hat and coat. Then 
you won’t miss any picture chances. 

Then, too, snapshots are fun to 
take. That is another reason for the 
extraordinary popularity of 
Kodaks. They are on sale every- 
where and at prices that do their 
bit toward bringing down the high 
cost of living. The Brownie, a genu- 
ine Eastman camera, sells for as 


“KODA Ke 


Only Eastman Makes the Kodak 


little as $2.25, and Kodaks are as 
low as $5. 

What’s more, your dealer can 
show you Eastman cameras that 
actually increase your picture-tak- 
ing opportunities. These are the 
Modern Kodaks. Many have lenses 
so fast that you don’t have to wait 
for sunshine. Everyone can take 
good pictures indoors, outdoors, on 
cloudy days and brilliant ones, 
with these marvelous new Kodaks. 
Ask to see them. 


Rely on Kodak Film 


And when you’ve obtained your 
Kodak you can rely on Kodak Film 
to record your subjects the way you 
see them in the finder. Kodak Film 
has speed and wide latitude, both 
of which minimize the danger of 
under- and over-exposure. Jt gets 
the picture. Then the developing 
and printing of your films will be 
quickly and skilfully handled by 
any of the hundreds of expert photo 
finishers whose stations are located 
throughout the country. You'll find 
one not far from your home. 

Thus not a single real excuse has 
been left you! Remember that your 
children grow up, but snapshots re- 
main the same as long as you live. 


® »® »® 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, 
Toronto, Ontario 

Please send me, FREE and without obliga- 
tion, the booklet about the Modern Kodaks. 
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Sandwiches are so easy 
tomake—and so delight- 
fully tempting — when 
you use VELVEETA! 


Velveeta spreads as 
smoothly as butter and 
mixes into unusually 
creamy sandwich pastes. 


Try this delicious short- 
cut to better sandwiches 


right away! 


In \4-Ib. cartons, 
at your grocer’s 






Made by KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE CO., Limited 


Lar, makers of pasteurized cheese 
- in the world : 113 


DAINTY AND 
FREE RUNNING 


as delicate veils of wind-tossed snow! That is 
Regal Table Salt! Its sparkling cubes are pro- 
tected from clogging Seeantiae by tiny over- 
coats of magnesia, itself a food. 


Yes, Regal is free running, but that is not all 


‘ou require of salt! Regal is Windsor Quality 
eet and best” for a third of a century. ; 


Marvelous purity is assured by the daily super- 
vision of our own chemists. No bitter impuri- 
ties to hide flavors. Regal Salt coaxes out the 
natural flavors that will make your cooking 
and baking really interesting. 


REGAL muSALT 


EB RUNNING.» 


Canadian Industries Limited 
Windsor - Ontario 





Gardom had gone back to his chair and 


was slumping in it, his face sullen. De- 


| liberately he took a flask from his pocket 


and poured its contents into the glass beside 

him. The others were grouped about the 
| radio table, one of the men turning the discs. 
| “J think I’ll go back to the cabin,” Alice 
| said to Lawson, her lips quivering. ‘‘I’m 
very tired, and I want to get up early in the 
morning. But she turned at the door, quite 
regally lovely in her golden shawl, her head 
gallantly high, her eyes proud, “‘I should like 
to thank you all for your great kindness to 
me. I know how bothered you are about 
dear Nevil, and how you have tried to be 
gay because it is my last evening with you. 
| Good night. I hope I may see you again 
| tomorrow to say Good-by.” 





HE had finished packing when Gardom 

returned, and was sitting plaiting her 
hair by the fireside. No use going to bed. 
She could not sleep. McGrath’s face was 
before her constantly, the suffering of his 
eyes, the stern-set lips. She loved him with 
the whole strength of her being and longed 
passionately to comfort him. His sorrow 
was hers. Nevil was very dear to her. 
Where was this bright, glad, winsome lad 
who had been such a happy link between 
them. The Indian said a storm was coming 
up. Was he out somewhere on the water? 
Was he lost in the dense forests of the foot- 
hills, hurt, calling for help, maybe spent and 
suffering? But McGrath would be thinking 
of all these things, and she could not go to 
him, touch his tired cheek with her hand, 
urge him to hope. Perhaps he didn’t need 
her, anyway. He pinned his faith to God. 
That would suffice him. Yet he had looked 
at her with longing in his eyes 

How terrible his face had been when 
Gardom had suggested that he had taken 
the money from the safe! What had 
Gardom meant, what scheme was in his 
mind when he pretended that there had 
been a theft? Not for a moment could she 
believe that anybody but Gardom himself 
had taken the money. What was his motive? 
No, she would not go to bed at all; she 
would not even undress; she would sit there 
by the fire till daybreak. Then she would 
meet McGrath. They would ride along his 
road to the sea, and maybe she could bring 
herself to tell him the truth about herself 
and Gardom. Perhaps she might dare to 
say, “Even if you don’t believe in divorce, 
there’s nothing that can stop me from loving 
you.” If she could say it quietly and not 
cry as she was crying now. 

Gardom was curiously quiet when he 
came in. Presently he rapped on her door 
softly. ‘Alice, if you’re not in bed es 
He came into her room. His clothes were 
rumpled, his necktie unfastened, but he was 
quite sober. There was a small bruise high 
up on his cheekbone and his hair was wet. 
He stood before the fire with his back to it. 
“We had a little unpleasantness over there,” 
he said, “that chap Willis got cheeky—” 

““Unpleasantness?”’ 

“Yes, a sort of rough and tumble for a 
few minutes. I just wanted to tell you, Alice, 
that the game’s up.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean I’ve spilled the beans about you 
and Estelle and me. If you hadn’t lied— 
said you took that money. That was the 
last straw. I told ’em that you and McGrath 


| had the thing cooked up between you. I 
| knew you hadn’t anything to do with it, of 


course; but I said so, and Willis jumped on 
me. Then McGrath came in. Before I knew 
it I’d told the whole of ’em about this trip 
oh, everything—I wasn’t sober, and I was 
fighting mad. You may not believe me, but 
I’m sorry, Alice. I really am. Here, sit 
down, why don’t you? You're not going to 
faint, are you?” 

“Melville, you didn’t—you couldn’t— 
you—you promised—” 

“I know I did, but I wasn’t responsible. 


| You shouldn’t have said what you did about 
| taking that money. It maddened me. I hate 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


that McGrath, and to see his face after 
you’d said you’d borrowed it, looking so 
darned righteous—a man can’t stand every- 
thing.” 

“You didn’t tell them about—” 
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stare. “I know all about Hocking’s kid- 
napping,”” McGrath went on. “‘Ooliat saw 
him in a launch, Nevil trussed up in the 
bottom. That was three days ago. I met 
Ooliat last night—brave fellow coming to 
tell me in his boat. He said Hocking’s been 
seen around here—in a launch. You’ve been 
getting whisky—only one person you could 
get it from—that’s Hocking. In God’s 
name—if you know anything about—my 
boy—tell me I tapped the wires last 
night—Police will be here on the 
Princess Pid 

McGrath’s chest and shoulders heaved 
mightily, as he struggled for breath between 
his words. “I don’t know the first thing 
about the boy,” Gardom threw out pro- 
testing hands. ‘‘Nor Hocking either—” 

“Hocking was down at Alberni nearly a 
week ago—sending a wire through to New 
York—for you—Ooliat told me.” 

“Oh no!”’—a sharp cry from Alice. 

Gardom’s jaw dropped. He caught at 
the back of her chair. 

“You might as well out with it, Gardom.” 
McGrath was steadier now. “For your 
wife’s sake, you may depend I’l] overlook 
a 

“I swear I’d nothing to do with the boy’s 
kidnapping. I swear it, I tell you. Why, 
McGrath, I’m not that sort. Boy of my 
own. Surely you see I couldn’t—couldn’t 
harm anyone. Alice here can back me up. 
Why, I’m the sort that wants everybody 
to be happy, you and Alice and... .” 

McGrath smothered an exclamation 
strode forward and caught him by the 
shoulder, holding him in a vise. ‘‘There’s 
something else to answer for, Gardom. 
Ooliat and the other fishermen who took 
me away from here last night are dead. 
We were in Ooliat’s fishing smack, the row- 
boat in tow. The wind caught us off the 
point out there two hours ago. The 
schooner’s a wreck Both the Siwash washed 
overboard. The boat turned over—drowned 


like rats under it. I managed to get in the. 


small boat, one oar poling. No matter how 
guilty or innocent you are, there'll be a 
complete investigation. Now are you ready 
to speak?” 

The door was suddenly burst open, a gust 
of wind rushed in. The top of the stove was 
blown up and a black cloud of smoke belched 
out. Then Alice screamed. Something else 
had come in with the wind and stood now 
against the door, a revolver held out, cover- 
ing McGrath. It was Hocking. 

Hocking spoke in his drawling, almost 
sweet voice: ‘‘Put up your hands, Ross. 
No, both of them. All the way. What’s 
the matter with your left one?” 

“I wrenched my shoulder out there when 
the schooner was wrecked,’’ McGrath spoke 
with curious quietness, one hand high above 
his head, the other raised only from the 
elbow. Hocking, you can’t get away with 
this sort of thing. My men will be here 
from the camp. The boat’s due . os 

“There’ll be no one here from the camp 
for a good while,”” Hocking smiled. “I’ve 
cut the cable. You know that if they try 
the trail, the wind will sweep them into the 
sea. The lights of the Princess aren’t in 
sight yet. I told you I’d pay you back, 
Ross, and I’m doing it. I got your boy— 
Gardom’s got your timber. Keep your 
hands up . % 

“Now see here, Hocking,” broke in 
Gardom, “‘What’s the use of getting rough? 
McGrath’s a good sport. He isn’t going to 
make any trouble for us if you tell him where 
his boy is.” 

“I’m not so easy as you, Gardom. I’ve 
got old scores to pay. But I’m not doing any 
killing. Nothing so crude. I’ve done better 
than that. I’ve mined the ‘“‘Needles.”” Just 
come back from lighting the fuse. Presently 
you'll hear something and you'll know your 
road’s ruined, Ross.” 

Alice checked the horrified cry that sprang 
to her lips, as she looked at McGrath. A 
sudden curious change came over his face. 
His eyes darkened, the nostrils dilated, his 
mouth hardened, and he seemed to increase 
in stature, towering above Gardom. There 
was an odd commanding regality about him. 
He watched Hocking intently, and slowly 
his wonderful, glad, sure smile dawned. 


She was conscious of a weakness in her own | 
limbs that was partly an unconscious fear. | 
How dared he smile like that in the face of | 
impending tragedy? Then Hocking was 
crying out: “No monkey tricks now | 
McGrath. I tell you I’ll shoot. I don’t 
want to, but I will. I heard you say that 
Ooliat and Quaqualth are drowned. Easiest 
way out to get rid of you—no one would 
be any the wiser. Now listen. I’m-going- | 
to-shoot-you—” But there was a distinct | 
faltering in his voice and his gaze became 
fixed, fascinated upon the Scotsman’s face. 

“You're powerless to hurt me, Jake,” 
McGrath said quietly. ‘‘You know you are.” 
His hands at his sides now, he walked 
straight toward Hocking, and as he did so, 
the other man let his own hand drop. His 
fingers loosened around the revolver. It 
fell to the floor. 

Gardom shouted, and Alice turned to see 
him pointing at the window behind 
McGrath, the one that overhung the water. 
There was a white blur there. A face, 
ghastly pale, with a red mark on the cheek, 
and long, wet locks over the forehead— 
Nevil’s face. 

Before McGrath could turn, Gardom had 
snatched a revolver from his own pocket | 
and fired at the window. The glass was 
shattered. The face disappeared. 

“What was that?” McGrath looked at 
Alice. 

She had sprung to her feet, was starting 
to the door. ‘“‘Nevil,’”’ she cried. ‘‘Nevil 
was there. His face. It’s gone.” 

He was close behind her, setting her aside 
as she would have gone out. “Stay here, 
Alice.” 

The storm beat in as the door opened. 
The blackness swallowed him. Almost in- 
stantly, Hocking followed, the revolver in 
his hand. He called over his shoulder to 
Gardom. “I'll get him.” 

Alice whirled to her husband, ‘‘Go on. 
Go out. Save him. Save McGrath” She 
ran to him, pushing him, beating him with 
her fists. 

He stood limply by the table, staring at 
his smoking weapon. His thick lips shook. 
Tears were on his cheeks. 

“I didn’t mean to shoot. I didn’t mean 
to. I’ve never shot anybody,” he looked 
at her piteously. ‘‘You know I wouldn’t 
hurt anybody.” 

“Listen,” she cried. ‘Hocking will kill 
McGrath—will try to push him into the 
sea. Save him, Melville. Go! Go...” 

“What’s that?’’ he started, pushed her 
away, and leaned forward, listening, his 
eyes distended. 

Through the shriek of the storm came a 
low, long whistle. Alice left him and ran 
to the window, looking out to sea. Lights 
far away—swaying lights headed for the 
inlet. 

“The boat—the boat... .” 

Three shots were fired in quick succession 
out there somewhere in the raging blackness 
of the wharf. 

Suddenly she was very calm. She turned 
round to Gardom. ‘“‘He’s been shot,” she 
said. ‘“‘You might have saved him. If you 
had, maybe God would have forgiven you 
everything else.” 

He pressed his hand against his mouth. 
Stared at her wildly for a moment and then 
ran from the shack. 

Left alone she walked mechanically back 
to the stove and stood there, her hands 
clasped, her eyes unseeing, straight before 
her. Hocking had killed McGrath. Some- 
where out in the storm the bravest spirit 
she had ever known was taking flight; and 
he had loved her. She, too, must be brave. 
He had said life was a mere stepping-stone, 
and when he spoke of the consummation 
of their love she knew that he meant it 
might not be in this life at all, but in some 
other shadowy existence. Yet he had been 
confident—content to wait . So must 
she be confident, and go on seeking the 
splendid adventure of new ways. 

Perhaps Nevil was still alive out there. 
There might be a chance to save him. She 
looked about the room. There was a life- 
belt on the wall. She could not see her way 
a handbreadth before her, but, gripping the 
lifebelt she crept around the edge of the 


























Your Skin should have a Finish as 
Soft as a Flower 


T. he wonderful Harriet H ubbard Ayer method 


Zives your complexion a radiant undertone 
and a satin~smooth surface? 


CB for day-time and evening the loveliest 


finish for your skin is achieved with 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer preparations. 
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that penetrates deep into the pores, cleansing, 
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Cream all over your face. 
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absorb its refining and whitening ingredients, 
then wipe away any superfluity and dust with 
the Harriet Hubbard Ayer owder of the 
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vanishing cream as a powder ase, use the 
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Today, the needs of travel must 
be gauged by its newest modes. 
Ever the demand is for speed in 
travel and, as must necessarily 
follow, lightness in baggage. 


To obtain minimum encum- 
brance with maximum con- 
venience, one naturally turns 
to McBrine Aecrowood Baggage. 
Its strength with lightness; its 
beauty with practicability ex- 
press in baggage the mode and 
tempo of today’s travel. 


Ask the McBrine dealer to 
show you Aerowood Baggage 
in its many styles. Also 
McBrine-Mendel dust- 
proof Wardrobe Trunx. 
Make sure the piece you 
choose carries the McBrine 

. Mround-the-World Trade- 
mark, 


The L. McBRINE CO. LIMITED 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


GOOD FLYING 


WEATHER 


“AND TRAVEL. 
FREE 


AS THE 
WIND 





The Aeropack 


The Aeropack combines great 
capacily with convenience and 
lightness of weight. It accom- 
odales dresses of street or 
evening length; shoes, hats, 
lingerie and accessories. Write 
Sor“ When Girls Leave Home,’ 
an illustraled booklet. 





The McBrine-Mendel 
Trunk 


No other wardrobe trunk boasts 
as many exclusive features of 
convenience and durability as 
the op -Mendel dust- 
proof and warp-proo 

W. oo Trunk. J 


METRIRINE 


AROUND-THE-WORLD 
You Can’t Hide 


nol Soap helps to prevent them. 
odor rids the 


a poor complexion 


Cosmetics won’t cover up pimples and 
blackheads, but the daily use of ae 
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creamy lather with its clean tonic 
res of clogging 
impurities and imparts to the skin 
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be your wife. They may even think that 
I shall share in this thing. Oh, they must 
know I couldn’t touch a cent of any money 
you gain by such underhand means 

~ “As far as McGrath knowing anything 
about it, there’s small chance of his showing 
up again. Even down there in the inlet 
water’s like a whirlpool. If the boat gets 
in tonight, she’ll probably tie up till morn- 

y 

 Talewe was at the door. He said that 
they had got a garbled cross message that 
the Princess was coming along. They d 


better start down to the dock, even though | | 


the boat might not leave that night. 

It was seven o’clock. They had had an 
early dinner. The rain was falling in tor- 
rents. The trolley carried them to the top 
of the hill, where the wind met them like 
the rush of an army. There was no standing 
against it and the beating rain. Down again 
to the sea level, where the roar of 
the breakers came to them as endless peals 
of thunder, and the wind whipped the waves 
of the inlet into little hills and flung spume 
and shredded seaweed across the wharf. In 
the office there, Willis made a fire which 
roared defiance to the gale. He and Hen- 
derson and Lawson were all very grave and 
said little. Tiey had to make a second trip 
back for some sacks of ore. But there was 
plenty of time. 

“Even when one sees the lights of the 
Princess,” said Lawson who was peering 
through the streaming panes of the window, 
“it takes nearly an hour for her to get in!” 
Henderson who had been outside, came in, 
shaking his head, his slicker shining with 
wet. “Boys, it’s awful. I wish to God 
McGrath hadn’t gone out. I doubt if the 
Princess can make it.” 

“She’s a pretty staunch little boat,” 
Willis tried to make his voice reassuring, 


seeing Alice’s face gone suddenly white. | 
“‘She’s weathered bad storms and McGrath’s | 


likely safe at the village. . . 

Gardom and Alice were left alone. 
Gardom put his feet up on the stove and 
lit a cigar, saying they might as well be 
comfortable. But Alice could not keep still. 
She moved from one little window to the 


other. There were two, one of them hanging | 


over the deep water to the right of the 
wharf, the other looking straight out the 
inlet to the open sea. 
her fur coat, for the room was warm. Where 
was McGrath? 
or in among the grinding creaking, falling 
timber! 
knew that. Somewhere doing his death- 
defying duty, and she could pray for him, 
by the love they bore each other, by their 
renunciation . 
and ventured to open it a little. The wind 
and rain snarled in at her and she closed it 
hurriedly. 

**What on earth—” began Gardom testily. 

“I thought I heard a sound, a sort of 
pounding noise—not the waves.” 

“I daresay you did. Something’s been 
washed up under the wharf. I heard it, 
too. Sit down, Alice. Take it quietly. 
McGrath’s probably all right.” 

“Of course, he’s all right,” she turned to 
him, her eyes very large and dark in her 
white face, ‘““Even if he’s dead—drowned 
he’s all right. Such a man—unless he’s 
suffering somewhere . . .” She turned her 
face to the wall, her arm over her eyes. 

“You can’t say I didn’t warn you, Alice, 
about coming up here.”” Gardom went to 
her, took her arm, led her unresisting to 
the chair he had been sitting in. “It’s an 
awful tragic place this, the graveyard of the 
Pacific. Something was bound to happen. 
You poor girl, you! Fut your head back 
here. Relax a little—Hark, what the devil’s 
that?” 

A voice came to them, thin and broken, 
by the wind. But before they could move, 
the door was thrust open, and McGrath 
stood there. The water streamed from his 
oilskins. His face was purple from the beat 
of the wind and the sting of the salt. His 
eyes bloodshot. Panting, he leaned against 
the door; then when he could speak. ‘“‘Gar- 
dom, you, what do you know about Nevil?” 

The other man, standing there by his 


She had unfastened | 
Out in the rage of waters, | 


Somewhere looking for Nevil, she | 


She went to the door, | 














wife’s chair, could do nothing but gape and | 
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To Keep the Skin 
Soft and Clear 


Like that of a Child 
is the problem many 
are trying to solve. 


QOME progress is being made by 
demanding purer and less harmful 
cosmetics and by giving greater atten- 
tion to having them thoroughly removed 
each night by washing with warm water. 


In spite of this the effect on the skin 
is to make it harsh and dry and conse- 
quently to encourage the formation of 
wrinkles. 


If after carefully washing all the 
“make-up” from the pores of the skin 
you apply Dr. Chase’s Ointment before 
retiring you will keep the skin clear of 
all irritations and at the same time 
develop a softness and fineness of tex- 
ture which is most desirable. 


AS A BASE FOR POWDER 


This ointment also makes an ideal 
base for powder. A very thin coatin 
on the skin imparts a smoother finis 
than the usual vanishing cream, retains 
the powder better, keeps the pores of the 
skin clean, healthy, soft and clear of 
irritations. 


In box 
or tube 


Same price 


es / and quantity 


Dr. Chase’s 
Ointment 


Possesses highly medicinal qualities, and works 


almost like magic in clearing and beautifying the 
skin. 


BOYS! 


THE YOUNG CANADA 
BOOSTERS’ CLUB 


Invites You to Become a Member 


You, like many other Canadian 
boys, may share in the wonderful 
privileges of this boys’ club, write 


Young Canada Boosters’ Club 
143 University tAve., Toronto, Ont. 
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ly Was the name Dea UVILLE 


yd ? ' 7 : \ M 
(Chosen jor this Distir iguished Design (™ 





DEAUVILLE, notable among french seaside resorts, show 
place of fashion. Glittering sands, tea dances ...dinners 
starting at midnight...costumes. Financiers making holi- 
day...diplomats forgetting statecraft...royalty at play...mag 

nificent women, perfectly gowned, Whether you have 
visited Deauville as guest from one of the palatial homes 
nearby... or have entered directly into its whirl... you 


know how utter smartness interprets its spirit completely, 


LAs supreme note of what 
is smart perlectly expresses DEAUVILLE 
..-and quite as perfectly describes this new 
COMMUNITY design. Richly bevelled 
planes ... relieved by the ebony slow 
of platinum surfaces .. . outlines at 
once elegant and substantial . . . that is 
DEAUVILLE interpreted in COMMUNITY 
PLATE. ‘Truly a design that appeals to 
those persons of taste and position, who 
make...as the French say... the world.” 
Ass you examine the DEAUVILLE at your 
jeweler’s, you will recognize at once its 
style, and feeling for smartness, for 
modernity. 

DEAUVILLE teaspoons, six for $4.25. 
Go4d3: for eight places (34 pieces) 
$44.70 Also an assortment of lovely Service Ware 


in the DeauviLte design. ... Three piece tea set 
(illustrated below) $50.00. At Your Jeweler’s. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 


DEGQUVILLE 
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THE TORONTO FEATHER & DOWN CO., LIMITED 
Toronto 3, Ontario 


Makers of Comforters, Bed Pil- 
lows and Cushions since 1894, 
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wharf, calling, ‘“‘Nevil, Nevil, Nevil,” and 
the wind tore the cry to shreds and howled 
with laughter in her face. 

The lights of the Princess glimmered over 
tossing seas. Once more the whistle sounded, 
and close upon it came the whirring pulsing 
of the cable. The trolley was working. 

The door of the office was suddenly 
opened. She saw two men going in That 
would be Hocking and Gardom looking for 
her. She must get away, warn the men 
coming down the hill 

Stumbling, breathless, she 
wharf, reached the planking that connected 
it with the land. Over it to the foot of the 
road—-Panting—Praying. The little car sent 
its light out; it had stopped. She heard a 
noise behind her. Someone was following 
her. Sick with sudden fear, she screamed 
and ran on. 

But she was overtaken, caught and held. 
A face against her own, wet, rough, a voice 
in her ear saying, “It’s all right, Alice.” 
McGrath’s voice. Then for her the storm 
ceased. She knew nothing more. 


crossed the 


HEN she opened her eyes she was 

lying on McGrath’s bed. The room 
was full of firelight, and Nevil was sitting 
beside her in a chair full of cushions, with 
his feet up on a stool. Peterson, the cook, 
was hovering over a small table that was 
placed in front of the boy, and on which 
there was food and drink. 

She put out her hand timidly, for fear it 
was all an illusion and must vanish. She 
touched the boy’s arm. Quickly he bent to 
her. It was Nevil. A little pale, a plaster 
across his temple, but smiling. She tried 
to speak, but he took a glass from the table 
and held it to her lips. 

“Dad said the moment you waked you 
must take this. You fainted and then you 
dropped to sleep. You’ve slept two hours.” 
Then seeing her puzzled, questioning eyes: 
“The bullet didn’t touch me. I simply slid 
down and into the boat. That’s where dad 
found me. I expect Jake thinks he got dad, 
too, when he fired, for dad slid over the 
wharf and lay low beside me—Better, now?” 

“I’m all right, Nevil, where is my 
husband?” 

He avoided her eyes and busied himself 
with a bit of toast. “‘On the steamer I ex- 
pect. It’s stopping over till morning.” 

“And your father?” 

“Oh, he’s gone. Out to the end of the 
road, he and some of the men. Hocking 
said he’d laid a mine—but dad will be safe. 
He won’t run into danger. Nothing can 
happen to him.” There was a ring of con- 
fidence in the boy’s voice, his eyes upon hers 
brightened. “I’m never worried about him. 

“No,” she smiled a little. Then very 
gravely, “‘Tell me everything, please Nevil.”’ 

“From the beginning?” 

“Yes, dear, leaving nothing out.” 

“Well, you see, properly speaking, it 
began four days ago.”” The boy leaned his 
elbow on the table, and his cheek in his 
hand, turning his face tow~-d her. “It was 
then I saw Hocking’s launch hidden in a 
ripping little cove, and made up my mind 
to play Sherlock Holmes. I thought it was 
going to be all kinds of a lark, and I kept 
perfectly mum. Meant to spring a big 
surprise on dad when I sized up Jake’s little 
game. I tracked him to his cabin. Found 
the jolliest hiding-place where I could play 
Peeping Tom in the window and overhear. 
I was in a tree. There they were, sitting 
by a table, Jake and—” 

“My husband, I know. Go on, Nevil.” 

“They were talking about sending some 
telegrams, and about Jake going down to 
Alberni. I couldn’t get the hang of it. But 
I knew they were to meet again on Sunday. 
Your—Mr. Gardom was nervous. Jake 
wanted him to stop longer. But he said 
he had a hunch he should get back at once. 
The next day, Sunday, I went again to the 
cabin. Mr. Gardom was there alone first. 
But later Jake came. I overheard enough 
to make me understand their whole poison- 
ous scheme. I say, Mrs. Gardom, I ought 
to tell you, dad and Lawson are the only 
ones that know of this, and they mean to 
protect your—Mr. Gardom. They mean 
to hush the whole thing up, and unless Jake 
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Hocking has wrecked the road, he’ll get off, 
too.” 

‘‘Never mind that, Nevil. 
Don’t leave anything out.” 

“Well,”” Nevil spoke with reluctance, 
“the hang of the thing was this. Mr. 
Gardom wanted dad’s timber. He knew 
that dad had just about enough to lift the 
option, so he made up his mind to pretend 
that his money had been stolen out of the 
safe. He was sure that dad would make the 
theft good, which would mean he couldn’t 
pay up on the option. Your husband had 
been sending wires through to New York 
that his company would buy the timber if 
McGrath fell down. You see my dad is 
holding on for the Deauville Company of 
Paris. They’ve made an offer of several 
millions for the timber, but they’re not 
ready to finance just yet. But your hus- 
band’s company is. So Mr. Gardom gave 
Hocking the money for. the launch and 
they’ve been tripping up and down between 
here and Alberni, the first town south of us, 
sending all kinds of code messages through 
to New York. In return for his services, 
Jake was to get a good job in Mexico with 
some company of Mr. Gardom’s, and a sum 
of money. But Jake wanted more than that. 
He knows that, excepting for disappointing 
his French company, dad wouldn’t care 
about losing the timber very much. He’s 
not a bit keen about making a lot of money. 
So Jake was going to dynamite the 
“Needles” and ruin dad’s road. He knew 
that would hurt him badly. He’s frightfully 
keen over his work. Specially this road. 
Well anyhow, Hocking caught me. Branch 
of the bally tree broke, and that was that. 
First thing I know I’m down in Hocking’s 
launch, and forced to write a cheerful letter 
to dad. Then I’m tied up and away we go. 
Am I tiring you, Mrs. Gardom?”’ 

“You're tired yourself, Nevil?”’ 

“No. And I want to get it over. I'll 
never tell it again. It’s to be a dead secret 
between us and Lawson. Well, Hocking 
has a rotten little place on an island, a sort 
of cave where he did his bootlegging; kept 
the stuff he sold to the Americans and the 
Siwash, away off the line of travel, guarded 
by the dickens of a tide rip, not a stick of 
driftwood, and cold and bleak as the Arctic. 
Lots of blankets and tinned stuff. But a 
poisonous place. Here I was left. I don’t 
know how long they meant to keep me 
there. I was bound to tell whenever they 
took me back. Hocking wanted to shoot 
me, instead of kidnappizn; me, but Mr. 
Gardom said all deals were off if he did.” 
He paused— 

“But he did try to shoot you at the 
window, Nevil” 

“Oh, he was just excited, Mrs. Gardom. 
He’s not that sort of person. We all know 
that.” 

She smiled wanly. 
the Indians help you?” 

“Not a bit of it. They wouldn’t come 
near the place in a blue moon. No. I swam. 
There was just a bare chance and I took it. 
I’m a good swimmer. I watched the tide. 
Just before the storm the sea was calm as 
a lake. I worked my way from rock to rock, 
from island to island. The coast there is 
all broken up into bits of islands, you know. 
It was pretty rough. I don’t believe I could 
do it again. But I thought of dad and the 
road. I remembered about those women 
swimming the Channel, too, and that bucked 
me up. Finally I reached the main shore. 
Then came the storm. No trail, no settle- 
ment within fifty miles. Nothing but steep 
rocks with the sea on one side of them, and 
back of them the forest. And the storm 
making one as bad as the other. Crash of 
the seas here, and crash of falling trees 
there. Then it got dark and the rain came. 
It was like—well, you know, sharp like hail, 
blinding —” 

“You poor Nevil,” she laid her hand over 
his. ; 

“Hark,” said he, “did you hear any- 
thing?” 

“Nothing but the wind, dear, far off.” 

“At last I worked round and inside. The 
wind was not so bad in the inlet. Long 
before I got here, I saw the light in the 
office. That was cheerful. I caught 2 


Please go on 


“Go on, dear. Did 
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That was 


glimpse, too, of a man in a boat 
my dad, but, of course, I didn’t know then. 
Instead of making for the trolley I pushed 


out to the office. ThenI heard Jake 
Hocking’s voice—I daren’t go in the door. 
I crept around the side of the wharf. 1 
looked in the window. Dad had tied his 
boat to a pile underneath. I could just 
barely see it. When—the shot came, I 
simply slid down into the boat. That’s 
where dad found me. He was slipping 
around to look for me there when Hocking 
must have seen him in the light from the 
window and fired. When dad dropped, Jake 
must have thought he had him sure és 

“Then was it you and he I saw going into 
the office?’ 

“It must have been. There was no one 
else there. Hocking had made his getaway, 
I suppose. We didn’t know what had be- 
come of you. And dad left me to go and 
see—Listen, you heard that, surely?” He 
clutched her hand. 

From somewhere off in the hills came a 
muffled roar, followed by another and an- 
other. For minutes the reverberations 
lasted. 

Peterson who was gathering up the dishes, 
let a plate fall to the floor, where it broke 
noisily. He stood staring at Nevil. 

The boy closed his eyes a moment. 
his lip hard. 

“Was that—-was that—’’ began Alice. 

“That was the mine.”” whispered Nevil. 

They kept the fire going cheerily and 
coffee ready. Peterson turned on the lights 
in the office and laid a table. There was 
no stove in the dining room and the men 
would be chilled when they came in, wet. 

By and by, Nevil fell asleep and Alice 
kept vigil. For Peterson, too, was asleep 
in the front room, sitting bolt upright on a 
chair. Pat, the terrier, also slept before the 
fire. 

She heard someone talking outside once 
and held her breath, expecting to see 
Gardom. But no one came in. The voices 
passed on. 


Bit 


T WAS after two o’clock when the party 

that had gone to the road returned. 

The thud of the horses’ hoofs on the 
bridge awakened Peterson, and Pat began 
to bark joyously. The cook set the big 
billy of coffee nearer the coal, where it 
instantly began to simmer. Nevil raised 
his head from the pillow, his young face 
drawn and anxious. Alice was standing by 
the fireplace, one cheek flushed with the 
heat, the other white. The coils of her 
bright hair were loosened and slipping 
halfway down her back. 

“This will just about break dad’s heart,”’ 
said Nevil. 

But when McGrath came in and looked 
at them, from one to the other, there was 
his glad smile, his eyes blue and undaunted. 


_ Five of his men followed him, but stood 
in a little group around the table in the 
front room, while he walked into the bed- 
room. Peterson, the big pot in his hands, 
was serving coffee, pouring it into the wait- 
ing cups. And the men were rubbing their 
hands and drawing in their breath sibilantly 
in anticipation. No heart-broken accents 
here. No faces filled with despair. 

McGrath was in front of her, bare-headed, 
his hair matted and black, with streams of 
water running from his oilskins. He spoke 
softly so that only she could hear. 

‘Are you better, dear?” and as she nodded, 
wondering at his bright face, he turned to 
Nevil. 

“It’s all right, laddie, no damage done. 
It merely blew the top of the cliff into the 
river. The pass is clear: the road is safe.” 
Then to Peterson: ‘‘Has anybody been here 
from the boat?”” He walked into the other 
room. 

“Somebody come,” Peterson replied,’ but 
not come in. I t’ink Mr. W llis—” 

But there was Willis himself at the door. 
He entered, looking very grave took 
McGrath’s arm, and both went back to the 
bedroom. He had given McGrath two tele- 
grams. He read them hurr edly, called to 
Nevil. ‘‘Telegrams from New York, laddie. 
The Deauville company have cabled the 
first installment on the timber.” Then to 
Alice: ‘‘We were a little anxious . . .” 

Willis interrupted him, “I want to speak 
to you, Ross. The police are over in my 
cabin.” 

McGrath did not come back till all of the 
men, Peterson with them, had gone. And 
Nevil, a smile on his weary face, was very 
sound asleep in his chair. 

He entered very quickly. He had changed 
his wet clothes for some grey tweeds. Alice 
rose from her seat by the fire, and came 
halfway across the room to meet him. He 
took her closely and possessively in his arms. 

A long minute he held her so, not speak- 
ing. She felt the throb of his heart. His 
arms were strength and comfort and a still 
joy. ‘Something has happened, Alice.” 

She leaned back to look at him. Nothing 
that could happen would matter very much, 
there in his arms 

“Your husband and Hocking—”’ 

“Arrested?” 

“No, dear. 
now.” 

“Not dead?” 

“They’ve been looking—the boat’s crew 
and our men. Playing the searchlights. 
Gardom’s hat and his bag were found float- 
ing under the wharf and Hocking’s mack- 
inaw. The launch is stove in. They’d tried 
to get away in her, were beaten back—on 
the rocks—Now your little girl need never 
know what you wanted to keep from her.” 


They'll never be arrested 
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Empty Hands 


by Edith B. Henderson 


How quiet is the house, no jarring note 

Breaks through the placid hours from day to day. 
After long years of crowding tasks I rest. 

I shall have time for work and time for play. 


For cluttered rooms and small, untidy beds, 
For dimpled knees to bandage and caress 
The drowsy cuddling of sleepy heads. 


I have known toil and pain and anxious hours, 
Glad should I be that now my task is o'er, 
And yet, oh God! how much I long to hear 
The rush of eager footsteps at my door. 
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even the least expensive 


Rug 
That Feeling 


of Luxurious 


Sofiness 


YU it the moment you step into the room! 
Anall-enveloping sense of quiet elegance and ease. 
The rug gives beneath your feet with the responsive 
yielding of deep, rich pile. Yet it may be but a simple 
domestic rug laid over an Ozite Cushion! 


This wonderful Ozite Cushion which lends such velvety 
softness, is really a fine thin hair mattress for your carpet. 
By protecting the fabric it also adds vastly to the wear. 
Unbelievable as it sounds—Ozite will actually make your 
rugs wear three times as long! 


Ozite Rug Cushion is sold and recommended in all 
stores selling floor coverings. Examine it carefully: dark 
brown, with orange binding imprinted “‘Ozite,’’ and 
marked like a waffle, in squares. The name Ozite comes 
from the patented process used in sterilizing the washed 
hair with ozone, the very foundation of Ozite quality— 
which cannot be imitated. You can prove Ozite in your 
own home, at our risk. It is guaranteed to give absolute 
satisfaction. 


YOU'LL FIND THAT OZITE RUG CUSHION: 


Never loses its springiness. Outwears a dozen rugs. 
Stays flat—never lumps or Remains clean, sanitary, 
curls. odorless. 

Needs cleaning but once a Evens old floors; blankets 
year — by vacuum. cold ones. 

Is absolutely mothproof; Makes laying floor cover- 
fire-resisting. ings easy. 


The standard rug and carpet cushion in Europe, Canada, and the United States 
CANADIAN Factory: ST. JOHNS, P,Q. 
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«Rug Cushion 
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CLINTON Carpet Co. 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago 
Please send free sample of 
Ozite Rug Cushion and your 
booklet “‘The Proper Care of 
Rugs and Carpets.” 
















babies’ food. Doctors strongly advise it. 


U: ONLY Enameled Ware for cooking 
Enameled Ware is so sparkling clean. So 


sanitary and hygienic. Cleans like china. 
That is why it is used in the great hospit- 
als and wherever cleanliness is essential. 


The food you cook in SMP Enameled 
Ware utensils is not exposed to a metal 
surface. It cannot stain. It cannot absorb 

moisture nor odors. It keeps 
left-over foods as free from waste, taint 
or flavor as a glass bowl. 
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Write for FREE copy of this 
letepgeting and instowsive book- 
let “ The Fine Art of Carving” 
to nearest branch, General Steel 
Wares Limited, (Dept. 2). 


GENERAL STEEL WARES 


LUIMITEoO 


25 Branches Across Canada 


Halifax, Saint John, Quebec City, Montreal (2), 
Otta (4), Hamilton (2), Brantford, 
London (2), Windsor, North Bay, Winnipeg (3), 
Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. 


Toronto, 
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‘Ss Foodin 
THWare 


SMP Enameled Ware has a face of porcelain 
enamel and a heart of toughest steel. 
after it has found a place in your kitchen, its 


Years 


sunny appearance and color will be 


unchanged. 


Watch for the shield-shaped SMP trade 
mark on the Enameled Ware utensils 
you buy. They are only equalled by 
the beautiful McClary Enameled Ware. 
Choose either with confidence. Genera- 
tions of experience are behind these 
names. 
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KNOW YOUR FURNACE! 
With proper understanding of fuel and furnace 


regulation you can save many dollars 


by H. G. JACOB 


UNDERSTAND properly how to 
control a heating system, it is first 


necessary to understand the funda- 
mental principles of burning fuel, and to do 
this it will be necessary to outline the 
principal components that go to create heat, 
leaving the methods of conveying the heat to 
another time. 

Heat is created by the mingling of carbon 
or gases in fuel with oxygen in the air, and to 
complete properly this transference of fuel 
into a heat unit, sufficient air has to be passed 
through the fuel bed to supply the required 
oxygen. This air can only be put through 
the fuel bed by two methods: first, by means 
of chimney suction or draft, and second, by 
means of a fan or blower. 

The first method is the means most com- 
monly used, but unfortunately not enough 
consideration is given to this vital agent of 
good heating, and a large number of heating 
installations are consequently suffering. The 
two vital points in this connection are the 
height of the chimney from the furnace 
grate to the top, which is the agent that 
creates the proper amount of suction, and 
the area of the chimney which prevents-the 
volume of gases or smoke from choking the 
chimney and killing the suction. As these 
two components are so vital, and as the 
height of the chimney is more often regulated 
by the architectural requirements than by 
the necessity, everything should be done to 
create as little interference with the draught 
as possible. 

Some of the most common troubles en- 
countered are: 

Bends in the flue. 

Rectangular flues with the same area as is 
required for a round or square flue. 

Chimneys stopped off below a ridge of the 
house or smothered by too close proximity 
to trees. 

Smoke pipes pushed too far into the 
chimney. 

Badly fitting smoke pipes and too much 
space around the pipe where it enters the 
chimney. 

As many of the people who are interested 
in this question of operating the furnace, 
have old installations and therefore cannot 
protect themselves by seeing that all these 
points relating to the draught are taken 
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care of in the construction of the house, we 
will consider ways for improving their 
present conditions. The first two difficulties 
cannot be changed, but the others can all be 
rectified. The smoke pipe should be as large 
as the outlet in the boiler, or even be a larger 
size. With this all done, the suction obtain- 
able is now at a maximum as soon as the fire 
is started. 


‘Tue next question is to solve the type of 
fuel which offers the least resistance to 
the air passing through the bed. In the case 
where the suction or draught is low, the 
larger the size of coal the more free space for 
the passage of air; therefore, the less suction 
required to provide the necessary quantity 
for the complete burning of the fuel. It must 
always be borne in mind, however, that the 
volume of heat is in direct relation to the 
volume of coal burnt. Hence a thicker bed of 
the large coal is usually required than is the 
case with the smaller. 

Do not conflict volume of heat with 
intensity. It is very often done in the oper- 
ating of a furnace, as air is the most essential 
commodity, and if conditions are such that 
sufficient air cannot be pulled through the 
fuel bed by the chimney, then artificial 
means will have to be resorted to, to obtain 
proper results. This involves the installation 
of a blower or fan which will take care of the 
fuel bed, leaving the chimney merely to 
carry off the products of combination; and 
this it will usually do. 

As the draught conditions in almost every 
case are different, no fixed set of rules can be 
laid down as the proper method of operating 
a boiler; but the following rules which can be 
used as a basis, modified slightly to suit the 
varied requirements can be applied in general 
for firing hard coal. “ 

Chestnut, stove or small size egg coal is 
recommended for the average size boilers. 
Where there is a good natural draught, or 
where artificial draught is provided, smaller 
sizes can be economically used. 

Start fire with kindling. Then cover entire 
grate with a thin layer of coal, adding fuel in 
smaller amounts until fuel is well ignited. 
Fill firepot with coal to the centre of the 
fire door. 

In cold weather, each morning and even- | 
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SHARING AND DUMPING GRATES) 


The combination type of hot air furnace can be used with 
a water coil as well as registers. 





People are often too patient with 
pain. Suffering when there is no need 
to suffer. Shopping with a head that 
throbs. Working though they ache all 
over. 


And an Aspirin tablet would bring 
immediate relief! 


The best time to take Aspirin is the 
moment you first feel the pain. Why 
postpone relief until the pain has 
reached its height? Why hesitate to 
take anything so harmless as these 
tablets? They can’t hurt you; can’t 
form any “habit.” 


There are numerous uses of Aspirin 
that everyone should know. Read the 
proven directions for checking colds, 
easing a sore throat; relieving head- 
aches and the pains of neuralgia, 
neuritis, rheumatism, etc. 


You may take Aspirin as often as 
there is any need., You can always 
count on its quick comfort. But if 
the pain is of frequent recurrence, 
see a doctor as to its cause. 


ASPIRIN 


TRADE MARK REG. 
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Avoidable 
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Your 
Child... 
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happiest on regular routine 


The same old schedule, day after day. An 
hour for this. A regular time for that. It 
sounds deadly monotonous. But children 
simply thrive on this regularity. Surpris- 
ing, too, how soon they get used to it. 
“Why, by the time my baby was just a few 
months old,”’ declared the modern young 
mother, *‘she knew just what was expected 
of het. Her little body functioned like 
clockwork. Coax her? I should say not. 
I found that a spoonful of Nujol every day 
was far more effective than coaxing. Saved 
me a lot of time and trouble, too. 


“Mothers used to take it for granted that 
even a healthy baby would be upset when 
he was teething. Or when he was taken on 
trips with change of air and water and 
food. But with Nujol there’s no reason 
why children should ever be thrown off 
schedule.” 


Nujol keeps everything natural and normal, 
under all conditions. It can’t possibly upset 
or disagree with even a tiny baby. For it 
contains absolutely no medicine or drugs. 
It's just a pure natural substance. Perfected 
by the Nujol Laboratories, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York. Nujol not only keeps an excess 
of body poisons from forming (we all have 
them), but aids in their removal. 


Start your baby now—today—on this 
priceless habit of regularity. Every bottle 
of Nujol you buy for him, is so much money 
invested in his future health. Actually, 2 
bottle of Nujol costs no more than a simple 
little toy that he might play with a few 
days. Isn’t it worth trying? 

Or you might want to buy the large hos- 
pital size can of Nujol. It’s more econom- 
ical in the long run. More convenient, too. 
In sealed packages only. 
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NESTLE'S FOOD CO. 
of CANADA Limited- TORONTO 











The Promise of Beauty 


| 
Continued from page 38 
ments it is impossible to be general because 
we have to consider the texture, the shade 
and the dry or oily condition of the skin. 
Some skins cannot stand the rigors of soap 
and water, and for them there are the many 
excellent creams and oils that are on the 
market today. Many women find that olive 
oil suits the skin of their faces as a cleansing 
agent better than any soap that they can 
buy. Every woman should experiment until 
she finds the particular oil or cream that 
suit her needs. A dry skin needs a much 
richer cream than an oily skin but both 
require nourishment, especially around the 
eyes and mouth and under the chin where 
the tell-tale lines begin. 

At the present time the departments in 
the shops which are devoted to cosmetics 
and the like are most alluring. I was rather 
interested to find a man, whom I knew, 
leaning against the counter of one such 
department. “I know I don’t belong here,” 
he said, “‘but this place always smells so 
enchanting that I always stop for a few 
sniffs on my way through the shop. What | 
nice things women can get for their faces 
nowadays!” After looking over the many 
new creams, powders, perfumes, bath 
crystals, delicate soaps and other bottled | 
and potted aids to loveliness, I felt that he 
was right; that women are very fortunate 
in this year of grace in being able to make 
the most of their figures and faces, and to 
accept heartily the lovely things of life, 
enjoy them, and thus present themselves 
attractively to the world. 

If you are feeling low in spirits, I suggest 
that you take a few dollars, even if you have 
to go without seeing your favorite movie 
star for a while, and spend them on some 
of the fascinating pots and bottles which 
are full of delectable creams and lotions. 
Then hurry back home and begin to practise 
a few beauty rites. First, have a bath for 
which you will want to use some of the new 
bath crystals or powder that you have 
bought. Be sure to get the kind that in 
addition to adding fragrance and general 
refreshment has a miraculous effect on the 
water—gives it a satiny feeling. You will 
also need a cake of the new and lathery soap 
which is faintly fragrant as well as cleansing. 
Next comes the final cold sponge or shower, 
and then, after a good rub with a Turkish 
towel, you are ready for the lightly-scented 
dusting powder and for the special deodorant 
if required. Now it is time to use your new 
cream which should be patted and molded 
all over the face and throat, including that 
tell-tale spot—the back of the neck. Mas- 
sage the cream in carefully upward and 
outward with a circular movement. When 
this treatment has made your face ae. 
pour a little bit of astringent lotion—which 
should also be among your new purchases— 
on a bit of absorbent cotton and pat this 
over your face. Then a little dab of vanish- 
ing cream should be rubbed softly over the 
skin, after which use powder and a little 
rouge—be sure that you have chosen the 
right shade for both of these—then a bit 
of lipstick carefully applied, and a touch of 
powder over all. 

If you have done all these things carefully 
and intelligently, you should feel better. 

Mrs. Hopper says that she has no patience 
with people who have what is known as a 
“‘bad”’ complexion, because that is evidence 
of neglect. There is a definite reason for 
every bad complexion. All skins do not 
have clear, beautiful color tones, but every 
healthy skin should be fine-textured, 
smooth, and a receptive canvas for the aids 
that science has brought us today. Powder 
or rouge will never disguise a bad com- 
plexion, nor will they harm a good skin, 
provided thay are of good make. Even 
doctors admit that. It is seldom that the 
natural skin tones of an adult are so lovely 
that no artifice is needed. Enhancement 
which does not suggest the methods em- 
ployed in the thing. Make-up, when pro- 
perly applied, brings vivacity and charm to 
any face and is just the touch required in 
most cases to make an attractive picture, | 
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Healthy Hair 


Frequent shampooing with 
Evan Williams “Ordinary” 
keeps the hair lustrously 
lovely and healthy. 


A special shampoo for 
every shade of hair... at 
your druggist. 
Imported from England 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Distributors 


Canadian 
PALMERS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 
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HENNA 
SHARIPOOo 












A Faultless Skin—the 
Foundation of Beauty 


A woman may be otherwise plain, but if she 
has a lovely skin she is called “beautiful.” 
Ladies whose skin is blemished with Pimples, 
Blackheads, Redness, Blotches, Moth Patches, 
Ivy Poisoning, Eczema, or any non-infectious 
skin trouble will find these embarrassing 
defects corrected with wonderfully pleasing 
results by using our famous preparation. 


PRINCESS COMPLEXION 
PURIFIER 


Our long experience gives us the right to 
claim your perfect confidence in our treat- 
ments. Used successfully for 35 years. Send 
us $1.50 and we will send you a bottle with 
full instructions for home use. Skin, Hair, 
Scalp and Complexion troubles may be sub- 
mitted to us. Describe your case; we have 
treated thousands and our experience will 
enable us to help you. 

Write for Booklet “A” Free 
HISCOTT INSTITUTE, LTD., 
Established 1892 
57A COLLEGE ST., TORONTO 





Chew and 
Grow Thin 


You know that certain foods 
furnish body energy without 
adding uncomfortable fat. 


Sugar is one of these foods, 
supplying needed energy In 
concentrated form. 


WRIGLEY’S gives you sugar 
and flavor. These ingredients 
dissolve in your mouth. 


What pleasanter way of 
taking sugar? 





You can make one from your spare time. To- 
day there are in Canada, men and women, 
who find that our proposition provides for 
many of the added luxuries of life. You 
supply us the time, we'll supply you the 
money. Write for full particulars. 
Agency Division, THE CHATELAINE, 

143-153 University Avenue, Toronto 
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Try placing a rod at 
etther end of the 
lights, make two cur- 
tains and allow them 
to hang rather slack 
between these rods, 
on small rings set 
far apart. 
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The Home Bureau 


Continued from page 19 


designs, usually borders and pillow medal- 
lions. The tufting may be of white or self 
color. 


How to Plan a 

Large Kitchen 

I HAVE gained many helpful suggestions 
from The Home Bureau and enjoy read- 

ing The Chatelaine very much. I come witha 

problem of how to plan a kitchen, also colors 

you think are best for a farm. I like light 

green and light blue trimmed with white, 

but white is hard to keep clean where there 

are three little children. 

The kitchen is 12 x 18 feet and there is a 
chimney in the centre wall on the south side, 
in the middle of the wall. We plan building 
an “L” soon on the east side, and there 
would have to be a door through the east 
wall of the kitchen into the living room. 
Maybe the window will have to be changed. 
I am enclosing a plan, and hope it will 
explain this better than I can. 


[™ SO glad to have a kitchen question. 
Certainly in farm life it is the most vital 
thing to have comfortable and attractive. 
Even city dwellers are beginning to see the 
wisdom of simplifying the service of informal 
meals by the use of breakfast nooks and 
dining alcoves in the kitchen. Indeed, some 
of the smartest houses are architecturally so 
equipped that only formal meals are to be 
served in the combination living room and 
dining room. One original and wealthy 
woman I know has even had a Swiss tile 
stove installed in her dining room! 

To begin with, in your kitchen I should 
try, if possible, to keep the window at the 
east end intact. You need two windows in a 
room this size. The ‘‘L’’ can be extended 
from the south side of the present window, 
and the living room may be entered by a 
door in the south corner of the east wall. 

Your sink and drainboards will be most 
conveniently located under the west window. 
Build the whole wall on either side of the 
sink with cupboards above and below, and 
utilize one side—the right is most conveni- 
ent—as a preparation table. Covered with 
tin or zinc sheeting, both this table and your 
drainboard on the left will be most satisfac- 
tory and easy to keep clean. 

Consult the maker of your range as to 
whether it will be advisable to introduce 
your smoke flue into your main chimney. 
Or perhaps you are heating part of the house 
with the range. If this is the case, you will 
certainly want it on the south or less exposed 
side. In either case, it is best placed on the 
south side near the chimney, conserving the 
heat in one instance and for convenient 
outlet in the other. That leaves you a broad 
expanse on the north side for some comfort- 
able furniture. A couch or settle is a very 
useful thing in a kitchen and can be made 
very attractive with cheap cretonne cover 
and cushions. 

A good long table for the centre, painted 
cream, with strong kitchen chairs also 
painted, will serve for meals as well as for 
kitchen purposes. 

About your color scheme, why not paint 
the kitchen walls a pretty clear, fairly light 
green for about four feet above the floor, and 
cream above? That will obscure the marks 
of little hands below, and give you the needed 


lightness above. Paint the chimney green 
against the cream wall for a little contrast. 

Green voile curtains would be attractive 
and a mixture of green in your cretonne. You 
might paint the splats of the chair-backs 
green, too. 

A good quality linoleum with a simple tile 
pattern in grey and dark green would be 
practical as well as good-looking. 

I suppose you have a comfortable chair 
for the kitchen, too. The east window would 
be a good place for it, I should think. 

If for any reason you decide to put the 
stove on the north side after all, I know a 
very attractive way of making an indoor 
trellis of the chimney. Put pots of ivy at 
the base and let it climb up its green 
shaft. You can have a little trellis laid over 
it if you wish, although it is not absolutely 
necessary. Then you could put one white 
wooden settle on either side of it, with 
comfortable cushions in the seats. Don’t be 
afraid to make your kitchen pretty. City 
people make much of their kitchens, though 
they neither use nor enjoy them as much as 
country people. So long as there is nothing 
“fussy” about a kitchen, all the color and 
nice light paint you can put into it, is all to 
the good. 

By the way, the heat of an ordinary 
chimney will not hurt ivy. Did you ever put 
your hand on a stone wall where ivy grows 
on a sunny day? You’d find it hotter than 
your chimney, I imagine, if you did. 

Do let me know how your plans turn out. 
I shall be very interested to know. 



















When a Bedroom 

Has Sloping Walls 

JN AM just a new subscriber, but from the 
beginning I have bought The Chatelaine 

from the news stands and I think it’s a great 

magazine. I am glad we at last have such a 

fine Canadian women’s magazine. 

I would appreciate your suggestions on my 
problem. We are moving into our new home 
in about three weeks, and I have a brand 
new bedroom all to myself for the first time. 
It is very thrilling, and I want to furnish it 
in a pleasing but inexpensive way. 

The room is 13 x 14 feet, and the north 
and south walls are sloped from six feet up. 
There are three narrow windows, 4’ 6’’ x 18” 
facing the west. Plenty of light. The walls 
are white plaster, woodwork cream enamel 
floor polished hardwood. Enclosed is a 
sketch of the proposed placing of the furni- 
ture, but not being drawn to scale, it is not 
very exact. Can you suggest a better plan 
for the furniture? 

I have the bed, chiffonier without mirror, 
and dressing table, finished in walnut. The 
color scheme seems to have been decided for 
me, as I have a toilet set in deep mauve, 
pearl on amber, and a golden-yellow bed- 
spread of rayon, some dresser covers in 
yellow and mauve, and some deep cream 
rayon voile which I can use for glass curtains. 
Please suggest some way to make them up, 
as the windows are narrow. I would like to 
have ruffles on the edge. 

What shall I use for the side drapes? 
Mother does not like cretonne, so I think 
some plain rayon,fabric will have to be used. 
Shall I get a deep mauve, or do you think 
some other color would be better? Could I 


out-of-style dresses, hosiery, coats, drap- 
eries, etc., with Diamond Dyes. That’s 
because they contain from three to five 
times more anilines than other dyes. 
Tests by authorities you can not ques- 
tion prove the superior quality of these 
true dyes. It’s easily demonstrated. 


They cost more to make, but you get 
Diamond Dyes for the same price as 
ordinary dyes. So try these perfect dyes 
the next time you have dyeing to do. 
Then compare results. 
will refund your money if you don’t 
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Why Diamond Dyes 


do such 
Superior Work 


Anilines are the life of dyes; 
the source of their rich colors; 
of their depth, brilliance, and 


resistance to sunlight, wear and 
washing. 
Modern Dye Authority 





OU can always give richer, deeper, agree Diamond Dyes are better dyes. 


more brilliant colors to faded or The white package of Diamond Dyes 


is the highest quality dye, prepared 
for general use. It will dye or tint silk, 
wool, cotton, linen, rayon or any mix- 
ture of materials. The blue package is 
a special dye, for silk or wool only. 
With it you can dye your valuable arti- 
cles of silk or wool with results equal 
to the finest professional work. When 
you buy—remember this. The dlue 
package dyes silk or wool only. The 
white package will dye every kind of 
goods, including silk and wool. Your 
dealer has both packages. 


Your dealer 


Diamond Dyes 


EASY TO USE~ PERFECT RESULTS 


FOR REAL QUIETNESS 
ihe 





A Complete Toilet Unit 
Much better than separate tank and bowl 


Being a self-contained unit the T-N toilet adds new 
beauty to the bathroom and is in perfect harmony 
with all up-to-date fixtures. It is moulded in one 
piece from high-grade vitrified china, designed in 
true poreated style. Stands only 20 inches high 
over all. 


The T-N operates with a new centrifugal flush which 
cannot be heard outside the bathroom 


This modern toilet ends the embarrassment caused by 
the noisy wash-down flush of ordinary wall tanks. It 
permits perfect privacy in the use of the bathroom. 
And because there’s nothing to attach to the wall, 
installation is very simple. There are only two con- 
nections to make. 

Your nearest plumber or this office will promptly give 
you full details and rough estimate of complete installa- 
tion charges. 
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THE GALT BRASS COMPANY LIMITED 
75 Adelaide Sreet West, Toronto Factory, Galt, Ont. 
Makers of the famous Teck Flush Valve. 
Telephone: Elgin 2921 
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SEND FOR 


20 


FREE SAMPLES 


of this French styled fabric 

with colored pictures of 

frocks in the latest stand- 
ard patterns 


(i, WONDERFUL way to plan 
new frocks! First, samples of 
colorful, French-styled Peter Pan 
Fabrics. Then colored pictures of 
the finished dresses, shown in the 
latest patterns of the leading pat- 
tern companies (you can get them 
at the store). And what delight- 
fully smart frocks you can make, in 
an hour, from PETER PAN—that 


NISBET & AULD, LTD. 
34 Wellington St. West, Toronto 





wear amazingly, wash without 
shrinking, and cannot fade. “We 
guarantee to replace any garment 
made of Genuine PETER PAN, if 
it fades.” 
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Please send me “The Peter Pan Sampler™ of 20 samples, postpaid, absolutely free 
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Does he sell genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics? 





TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE MODERN WOMAN 















A Gohnion «Sohne 





he smart modern is the champion of 
every new device which adds to 
the pleasure and comfort of living. It is 
this eagerness of youth for something better 
which has won for Modess in so short a 
time, a country-wide popularity. 

Modess is infinitely finer, more comfortable, 
safer. For instance, a remarkable new filler 
is used. It is not in stiff layers with square 
edges, but comes in a soft mass of downy 
substance like cotton—amazingly absorbent 
—instantly disposable. It is shaped and 
rounded on the sides to give the utmost in 
yielding, conforming comfort. Modess will 
never chafe. For added protection, the back 
is rendered resistant to moisture. 
And—Modess is an effective deodorant. 
Laboratory tests prove it to be more efficient 
in this respect. 

As the cost is no greater than you are 
ent to pay, why not give Modess 
a trial. 


Modess 


Rroduct 


WADE IN CANADA 


also world’s largest maker of surgical dressings, 


bandzges, absorbent cotton, etc. 
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ting, shake the grates until glowing fuel 
begins dropping into ash pit. In mild 
weather, shake the grates very lightly 
unnecessary to shake the grates until glow- 
ing fuel appears in the ash pit. Leave 
smaller accumulation of ashes on the grate 
Remove ashes from ash pit every day 
When using soft coal start the fire with 
kindling, then cover entire grate with a 
thin layer of coal. Add fuel in small amounts 


until fuel is well ignited; then push coked 
fuel to rear of grate, leaving enough live coal 
on front of grate to ignite fresh fuel charge. 


With boilers having secondary air sections 
keep the fuel back of grates, two to three 
inches below the secondary air sections. 

Fire fresh fuel to bottom of firedoor open- 
ing on front part of grate only, using just 
enough coal so that all will become a glowing 


mass of coke at a time when the fire is ready | 
for stoking. After firing, open secondary air | 
dampers on both sides of boiler about two | 
notches for one hour, then close same. For | 
boilers not having secondary air sections and | 


side secondary air dampers, open slide in fire 
door 


fire when operating at a high rate, push 
fuel to one side, remove clinker and then 
repeat process for other side. If clinkers have 
formed at back of grate only, pull them over 
the fuel bed, or dump them through the rear 
grate. 

If coal is of a caking variety it may be 
necessary to break fuel by stoking and to 
level fire between firing periods. Keep ash 
pit clean. Remember that proper regulation 
and damper control saves fuel. 


General Instructions 
HEN shaking grates, see that draught 
damper and cold air check damper are 
closed and choke damper is open. See that 
grates are locked in level position after 
shaking. 

Becareful that no ashes are left in draught 
opening in ash pit. This opening must be 
kept clean to permit sufficient air to enter 
for combustion of fuel. 

Clean flues save fuel. Soot-covered flues 
waste it. Therefore, clean all flue passages 
and heat absorbing surfaces at frequent 
intervals. 

At the end of the heating season, add 
enough water to fill the boiler to the safety 
valve and allow to stand during the summer 


Hot water boilers should be left filled with | 


water all summer. 

In steam boilers, before starting fire in 
fall, the boiler should be completely drained 
and refilled with fresh water. 

Take down the smoke pipe, thoroughly 
clean same, and in the fall place it in position 
making all the joints tight with putty or 


| asbestos cement. 


Clean all flues and remove soot and ashes 
from boiler and at base of flue. 

Oil all door bearings, damper bearings and 
regulators parts. Leave doors open all 
summer. 

In the winter, if boiler is not used, draw 
off all water, as a boiler not in use, containing 
water in cold weather, may freeze, causing 
breakage. 

Heating can be divided into four main 
sections, each section being divided into a 
number of subsections but the four outstand- 
ing divisions are; hot air, combination— 
part hot air, part hot water—hot water, low 
pressure steam. 

Every manufacturer has some slight 
difference peculiar to his furnace but the 
general principle is the same, namely, a 
metal firebox enclosed in a sheet metal case, 
through which passes the air which is heated 
and distributed either through one register 
or through pipes to individual rooms. 

The combination type has, in addition to 
the hot air type, a hot water coil. This 
enables roo:ns which are difficult to reach 
with hot air to be heated by hot water 
radiators. The hot water and the steam 
boiler are practically the same in appear- 
ance, the steam boiler being provided with a 
steam space, whereas the hot water boiler 
is completely filled with water. Both boilers, 
however, are made in the same strength, as 
both have to do similar duty. 


It is | 


If clinkers form, they are most easily | 
; removed when the fire is low. In cleaning the 
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Glorious Fall foliage tints 
await you in the Highlands of 
Ontario. Prepare for winter. 
Vacation now in this land of 
purple and gold horizons. Mus- 
koka, Lake of Bays, Kawartha 
Lakes, the 30,000 Islands of 
Georgian Bay, the shores of 
Lake Huron, call you. Splendid 
accommodation; zestful air; 
ample scope for fishing and all 
sports. Or come to the fast- 
nesses of Algonquin Park, Nipi- 
gon or Timagami Forest Re- 
serves for camp life in an 
unspoiled paradise. 


Full Details from any 
Cunadian National Agent 


lian 


That subtle 
something 
which give women 
charm, is packed in 
every box of 


Chamberlain's 


FACE POWDER 


Smooth and Fragrant—it pto- 
tects the face fe 


rom blemish. 


Ask your druggist, or write for free sample 


CHAMBERLAIN LABORATORIES 
DOVERCOURT RD. - TORONTO 
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Secret of Successful Candies 


Continued from page 20 


drop it into the cream, cover well, lift out 
with a thin wire fork—twisted wire with a 
looped end—erd deposit on wax paper 
placed on boa .. If fondant is too hot, it 
will run and form flat buttons. When cold, 
release from paper, turn over, and allow 
underpart to dry. These made in white, 
pink, yellow, and chocolate are very attrac- 
tive. For those with plain cream centres, 
press half a walnut, almond, or cherry on the 
top of bonbon when just dipped, to make a 
pleasing finish. 


To Cover Fresh Strawberries and Grapes 
with Fondant 


Take any quantity of fondant, heat it as 
for kisses, using butter or glycerine, add 
vanilla flavor; leave white or color pink. 
Take hold of strawberries by the stem, press 
back the leaves around it, and dip in fondant 
so as to completely cover the fruit. Allow 
surplus fondant to drain off, and deposit on 
wax paper. Grapes are dipped in the same 
way; the Malaga var- 
iety is the best for this 
purpose. These are 
delicious. 

The addition of a 
tablespoonful of marsh- 
mallow cream (hippo- 
lite) to fondant cream, 
added when starting to 
work up the syrup into 
cream, lightens it con- 
siderably. 


Hard Candies 

The following recipes 
give a variety of 
candies of the hard and 
chewy kinds. The 
higher the degree of 
boiling, the harder and 
more brittle the candy 
becomes. Use the ther- 
mometer, and always 
remember to place it 
first in hot water before 
putting into the boiling 
syrup. Always stir 
sugar, so that it is all 
dissolved before boiling 
starts; then cease stir- 
ring; wash round sides 
of saucepan to remove sugar crystals, pnt in 
thermometer and leave. Add cream, butter, 
or molasses, then stir continually, shifting 
the thermometer often. Use wooden paddle 
for stirring. Other djrections will be given 
as the recipes call for them. 


Glacé Fruits and Nuts 
1 Pound of granulated sugar 
14 Teaspoonful of cream tartar 
(more rather than less) 
14 Pint of hot water 


Place in saucepan, stir to dissolve sugar. 
When boiling, wash round sides of saucepan, 
stir no more. Boil to 310 degrees, then place 
saucepan in another containing very hot 
water. Take brazil nuts, walnuts, dates 
stuffed with cocoanut fondant, preserved 
cherries, pineapple, or any other dried fruits, 
and put them, a piece at a time, into the hot 
syrup. Lift them out with a dipping fork, 
and drop them on a tin tray or china dish, 
which has been greased with lard. A little 
lemon, or vanilla flavor, may be added to the 
syrup when removed from the fire. Do not 
agitate syrup more than necessary when 
dipping, and do it quickly. 


Candy Apples 
Use the same recipe as for glacé fruits. 
Place a meat skewer or similar stick in the 
core of the apple, and dip in the syrup, 
depositing in the same way on the greased 
pan or dish. 
English Cream Toffee 

14 Pound of yellow sugar 

14 Pound of granulated sugar 

\{ Pound of white corn syrup 

\{ Pint of hot water 





Three home-made candy tools— 

a wooden paddle for stirring, a 

wire fork for dipping, and a hook 
for “pulling” candy. 


Place in saucepan, stir to dissolve sugar, 
boil to 230 degrees, then add: 


2 Ounces of butter 
lf Pint of fondant 
l¢ Teaspoonful of salt 


Add fondant slowly and stir continuously; 
boil to 256 degrees. Remove from fire, add a 
teaspoonful vanilla flavor, and pour into a 
pan well greased with lard. When cool, 
mark into squares. 


Cocoanut Toffee 
Use the same recipe as for English cream 
toffee, add half pound of shredded cocoanut 
when removed from fire. Stir well in, then 
pour into a well greased pan. 


Butterscotch Squares and Wafers 
1 Pound of granulated sugar 
'4 Pound of white corn syrup 
\4 Pint of hot water 

Place in saucepan, 
Stir to dissolve sugar; 
when boiling, wipe 
round sides of sauce- 
pan. Boil to 280 
degrees, then add quar- 
ter pound of butter and 
half teaspoonful of salt. 
Stir now continuously, 
until it reaches 300 
degrees. Remove from 
fire, add a little lemon 
flavor, and pour into a 
well greased pan. When 
nearly cold, mark into 
squares with knife. This 
is best if quite thin. 
For wafers, when sauce- 
pan is removed from 


a fire, place it at once in 
another one containing 


very hot water; and 
with a teaspoon, drop 
small quantities on a 
sheet of greased tin, so 
that they will run out 
to about one inch in 
diameter. 


Peanut Brittle 
1 Pound of granulated sugar 
'4 Pound of white corn syrup 
\% Pint of hot water 


Place in saucepan. Stir to dissolve sugar. 
When boiling, wash round sides of saucepan, 
boil to 240 degrees, then add one ounce of 
butter, and three-quarters pound of raw 
Spanish peanuts. Stirring continuously, 
boil until peanuts are roasted. The thermo- 
meter will then register about 290 degrees. 
Remove from fire, add half teaspoonful salt, 
and one level teaspoonful of baking soda 
dissolved in a tablespoonful of water. Stir 
well, then pour into a lard-greased pan. 
When cooling insert knife under it and turn 
over. It is usually broken up. 


Peanut Crisp 
Use same recipe as for peanut brittle, but 
omit baking soda. Leave to cool as poured, 
and cut up into squares before quite cold. 


Molasses Kisses 


14 Pound of brown sugar 

1 Cupful of molasses 

1 Pound of white corn syrup 
14 Pint of hot water 


Place in saucepan, stir all the time, boil 
to 235 degrees, then add one ounce of 
butter, and half teaspoonful of salt. Boil to 
256 degrees, remove from fire and add half 
teaspoonful vanilla flavor, pour into a well 
greased pan. As it cools, turn in the edges to 
the centre. As soon as it can be handled, it 
has to be finished in the following way, 
known as pulling candy. - Take the whole of 
it, or part of it according to size, with both 
hands, and pull it out as much as possible, 












TheWorld’s most Beautiful 
Child 


“I took Virol myself before 
baby was born. Since his birth 
Virol has been part of his 
daily diet.” | 


(Sed.) Mrs. M. E. Barnett, Mother of 
the child whose photograph is shown above. 


Give your child the same 
chance — 


In Tus, 16 oz., 8 oz. and 4.0z. Canadian Importers: Bovrit, Lrp., MONTREAL 





WHEN YOUR DREAMS. 
COME TRUE 


Glorious, isn’t it? 
The Christmas Season with presents for Dad, Mother and 
Sweetheart—these are pleasant dreams for most of us. 


You can make those dreams come true for yourself. A few min- 
utes’ spare time every day, on the telephone or at the homes of 
your friends, will net you your Christmas expenses and some- 


thing over. 
Send your enquiry today—prepare for Christmas days. 
Address: 
Local Representatives’ Dept. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED 
143 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 2 7 





CLARK'S PORK adBEANS 


Children and grown-ups enjoy 
the perfectly cooked beans in 
their excellent sauce and with the 
sliver of prime pork. 


—Serve them often—there is no 
food more wholesome — few as 
popular and as economical. 


Sold in convenient size tins.—SIZES 


* 
Individual 6% 0z. _ No.2 (Squat) 180z. 
No. 1's 10% oz. No. 3 (Jumbo) 360z. 
| Compare these sizes with others. 
8-29 


W. CLARK, LIMITED, Montreal, P.Q., 
St. Remi, P.Q. and Harrow, Ont. 
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r 
every 
school 


child 


Bonnie Blue 

School Kit with 

Thermos hal f- 

pint Bottle and 

good space for 

lunch. Home pre- 

pared foods and 

drinks for grow- 

ing children for 

. the noon or re- 

cess lunch. Tasty lunches prepared by Mother or Nurse are more 

appetizing to the growing boy or girl. Give the children what they should 

have to keep them fit for regular attendance. Kits $2.50 up—On sale 

where Drugs and Hardware are sold. Ask for Stronglas Bottles for 
Kits. They are better. The healthy child needs a strong package. 
If your dealer cannot supply, we will send prepaid on receipt of price. 


Thermos Bottle Co. Ltd., 1239 West Queen St., Toronto 3 





The girl who stands on one 
foot...just to @ 
ease the pain © 


You’ve noticed her. 
In the middle of a con- 
versation she slyly lets 
one foot rest upon the 
other. Nobody, so she 
thinks, notices it, yet 
few mistake the actual 
cause. . 


CORNS...! 
so repellent in a woman. 


Here is a way to get rid 
of them: 


A good handful of 
Reudel Bath Saltrates 
dissolved in a gallon or 
so of hot water will 
soften corns and callou- 
ses, like water softens 
soap. Just soak them 
in this for a while, 
then take hold ‘of the 
corn with your fin- 
gers, and out it will 
come, root and all. 
The refined Reudel 
Bath Saltrates costs very 
little. A half-pound is 
sufficient to rid the whole 
family of all foot troubles. 
Your nearest druggist can 
supply you with Reudel 
Bath Saltrates or get it for 
you at short notice if out of 
stock at any time. 


REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 


MORE THAN A BATH SALT 






























































use a valance across the window, with three 
or four ruffles in the different colors used in 
the room? 

I can’t afford a large rug, and will have to 
get two small ones. I saw two nice deep 
mauve rugs with a black border and a cream 
oval in the centre, with colored flowers. 
Would these do? The sewing machine will 
have to be camouflaged with a cover of 
cretonne, and I want to make flat cushions 
for the chair seats, of this same cretonne. 

The table and chairs are unfinished wood, 
which father made for me. I want to use the 
table for a writing desk, and hang a book- 
shelf above it. I thought a coat of enamel 
would finish it nicely. What color -would 
blend in with the rest of the room? I thought 
a shade of apple green would be all right. 

I am going to make the lamp shades 
myself. A room similar to mine had green 
georgette shades. Would this be nice? I 
rather like the color scheme but would like 
your opinion and any suggestions for 
improvements. 


THINK you have decided all your prob- 

lems very well, besides having a very 
attractive color scheme decided for you. All 
that there is left to suggest is the making up 
of the curtains. Put a simple ruffle around 
them, and tie them back, as in the accom- 
panying sketch. You might then put a 
simple mauve rayon valance across with 
three small ruffles, the first of apple green, 
the second of the mauve, the last of yellow, 
or vice versa, but always keeping the mauve 
in the centre. You hardly need overdrapes 
with all your ruffles and tie-backs, and in a 
small room I think they would look like “‘too 
much of a muchness.”’ 

Your little rugs sound attractive. but be 
careful to avoid blue or pink in the floral 
pattern. Remember in ‘“camouflaging”’ 
your sewing machine to provide a board for 
the top, if,it is of the old-fashioned variety 
with a slight hump in the middle. 

Green would be very pretty for your 
enamelled table and the lampshades. Put a 
mauve pad on the table to link it up with 
the mauve elsewhere in the room—or a 
yellow one would serve the same purpose. 
Then you can bring out green, yellow and 
mauve combined in the cretonne for the 
machine and cushions. 

Your arrangement is good, save for the 
catty-cornered placing of the dressing table. 
Wouldn’t your table fit along the wall on the 
left of the windows, so that you could have 
the dressing table at the foot of the bed? If 
there isn’t room, then your plan is the best 
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vou can do with the space and furniture, I 
think. 


An Intertor 
Decorator’s Magazine 

WONDER if you could kindly tell me 

where I might be able to find an interior 
decorator’s magazine. I mean one I could 
have mailed to me monthly, as this is my 
kind of work and I need some new advice 
on this subject on new home remodelling 
and so forth. I read your page every month, 
and find it very interesting indeed. I am 
proud to see Chatelaine advancing as it is, as 
1 worked hard for it the first year it was on 
the market, and I am glad it is all we 
expected it would be. Our boosting and 
praise have not been for nothing. Well, 
here’s hoping you will be able to help me out 
in my problem. 


UBLISHED by The Maclean Publishing 
Company, the Canadian Homes and 
Gardens is full of interior decoration articles 
and news of new decorative and building 


trends. 


How to Renew 
Old Window Blinds 

AM enclosing a stamped envelope and 

would appreciate your help on the follow- 
ing problems: 

1. I have a large oak bureau which has 
had lotion or some such liquid spilled on the 
top of it, with the result that the finish has 
been removed in spots. Could you give me 
instructions as to materials and methods to 
refinish the top as a furniture man would? 

2. What care should be given to leather 
upholstery on chairs? Will contact with 
furniture polish damage the leather? 

3. Is it possible to paint the outside of 
window blinds with flat wall paint? Some 
of mine, buff on outside, green on inside, 
show small cracks and minute dots when 
pulled down. 


OU can sometimes successfully renew 

light blinds with ordinary whiting or 
bath brick. They can be painted, but their 
cracks are likely to be doubly heavy when 
they reappear. If you decide to paint them, 
be sure there is plenty of linseed oil in the 
mixture to make it flexible. It will take 
rather a long while to dry with this prepon- 
derance of oil, but it is well worth the longer 
time. Ask your local paint store to mix you a 
thin flexible paint, apply it very sparingly 
and be sure that it is thoroughly stirred and 
smoothly mixed, 
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What Type of Hat Should You Wear ? 


Continued from page 26 


and draws least attention to her worst. 

Some of the new fall hats are showing a 
great deal of the forehead, and no woman 
with a wrinkled forehead should essay 
wearing one. No woman with a hatchet- 
like face, or one that is narrow at the 
temples, should wear this type of hat either. 

A woman with deep hollows under her 
eyes should not wear a hat tight over the 
forehead. One whose mouth droops at the 
corners should avoid a hat with a brim or 
trimming that droops at the sides, because 
the similar lines of style will only intensify 
the droop of her mouth. 

The woman who is round-shouldered or 
has a lump of fat at the nape of her neck 
should not wear a hat perfectly. flat or tight 
across the back of her head. A little fullness 
or brim will lessen the rounding of the 
shoulders or neck. 

Not many women can carry off a bright 
red hat with distinction or éclat. If you 
have hankerings for a red hat, make sure 
what shade of red is really becoming to you 
when it is so near the face. One red might 
be very becoming and another disastrous. 
Great care ought to be taken so that the red 


hat becomes an integral part of the whole 
costume. Otherwise it will always look 
conspicuous. A red hat, if becoming, goes 
well with a white frock and the smart effect 
can be completed by a red hand-bag, red 
shoes or even a piece of red costume 
jewellery. Red hats with grey costumes are 
good, with pale beige or black, but some 
other touch of red should be worn in the 
ensemble to make the hat a related part to 
the costume. 

Milliners nowadays have to be artists in 
their way. They study faces, contours, and 
even personalities in order not to is- 
appoint a customer by putting an un- 
becoming hat on her--unless it is done for 
the sake of contrast. 

If yout are a woman who has never thought 
much about the importance of your head- 
gear, you will be surprised what a revolution 
you can achieve by a littie study and 
interest in your whole appearance. Wearing 
a hat that you know is becoming is a 
stimulant to your mentality and you will 
find a new pleasure in choosing and wearing 
a new chapeau when you have learned just 
what type you should wear. 


A cnn enee a 
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Oilcloth cushions are very 
good looking in new designs 







Needlework for Christmas Bazaars 


Continued from page 12 


There are other patterns, too, shown in 
past months by The Chatelaine, which would 
make up into adorable Christmas gifts. We 
have selected a few of the most attractive 
numbers to bring to the attention of readers 
who have not, perhaps, previously had an 
opportunity of reviewing our stock of 
handicrafts. 

Dainty Quilting Pattern—A_ perforated 
pattern number 205, for transfer on to your 
material with stamping wax. It is made on 
good bond paper and the pattern can be 
used over and over again. This particular 
pattern is composed of two conventionalized 
flower motifs, roses and bluebells, which 
space together into a 14-inch quilting 
pattern, or may be used singly on borders or 
corner.—30 cents. Stamping wax to use 
with this, number 206, is 30 cents a box. 

Designs for Furniture Painting—Number 
529 includes three sets of designs for fur- 
niture; florals, decorative spots and Japanese 
motifs. They may be transferred to any 
surface just like an embroidery pattern; 43 
cents, with color chart and instructions. 
The painting kit that is offered with this 
number is number 598 at $1.29. The set 
includes two cans of enamel, black and 
white, four tubes of artist’s paints, yellow, 
vermilion, blue and black as well as a brush. 

Group of Lifters and Aprons—The holders 
are a padded and quilted nasturtium and 
pansy in natural colors and regulation size, 
and the two-handed lifter you will like 
immensely. Cutting pattern is given for this 
as well as for its bluebell design which may 
be quilted or appliquéd. Pattern number 
101, (wax transfers in black) at 25 cents, 
contains, in addition to these, charming 
designs and their appliqué parts which 
would be very suitable for aprons. 

Flower Quilt Designs—Patterns number 
554, 555 and 556, at 24 cents each, offer some 
very attractive block flower designs. 
Number 554 is a tulip, number 555 a plump 
little rose, and number 556 a lovely iris. 

Crisp Organdy Curtains—Pattern number 
550 (price 25 cents), furnishes wax transfers 
of tulip designs to be used in shadow 


appliqué. A charmingly dainty effect in 
both the wide bottom hems and valance is 
given, if the instructions which accompany 
the pattern, are followed. 

Kitchen or Bathroom Towels—A windmill, 
a little dutch boy, Gretchen watching a ship 
in full sail, and a quaint wee dog and cart 
are some of the designs given under number 
108, at 25 cents. They are most attractive 
when used on kitchen and bathroom towels 
or curtains. The towels may also be ob- 
tained ready stamped on good blue bordered 
part-linen towelling for $1.81. This is 
number 108. 


Owl Groups for Embroidery or Appliqué— 
Some cunning owls and owl groups may be 
obtained under pattern number 544. They 
are stamped in sizes from five to ten inches 
high with instructions and suggestions for 
their use. Price is 31 cents. 


A Hand-Painted Shawl of Gay Design— 
Number 533 (price 62 cents), makes a highly 
individual shawl, and the rhythmical colors 
and modernistic design are beautiful. The 
actual design is 34 inches square, so that it 
will go on a 36-inch square of silk, although, 
of course, it looks much better on a 40-inch 
square. 


Fabric Paints—There is a fabric paint 
especially made for such work as this shawl, 
and it will neither run nor fade. We have 
assembled a special set of six bottles of 
intense colors: yellow, rose, blue, green, 
coral and violet, a jar of medium and a jar 
of painting black, together with a brush and 
instructions. There is enough paint to do a 
number of things. Price of painting set, 
number 531, is $2.88. 

Two Companion Nursery Quilts—The Roly 
Poly Quilt, twenty animals that roll into 
circles about six inches in diameter, are 
given in wax transfer form, number 499, at 
62 cents. The Bible History Quilt, fitting 
mate to the Roly Poly, each block repre- 
senting an Old Testament scene or character. 
Order number 400 includes black wax 
transfers of all twenty blocks and costs only 
62 cents, 


A Letter from Paris 


Continued from page 11 


skirt, the skirt and collar being edged with 
large, soft-looking chenille rings. Another 
of his gowns was originally trimmed with a 
fringe of soft silk straw. 

One of Redfern’s most stunning-looking 
tailor-mades was in nigger sergette, a soft- 
looking closely woven serge. The jacket was 
extremely tight fitting with a moderately 
high waist, and three-quarter length, while 
the skirt was fairly Jong and almost sheaf- 
like. 

Marcel Rochas, whose great specialty is 
sport clothes and tailor-made costumes, 
borrowed an idea for one of his best models 
from a man’s Norfolk jacket. Complete with 
straps, and a skirt which almost bristled 
with the number of box pleats in it, it made 
a most attractive suit. The blouse was worn 
inside the skirt, which was finished off with a 


belt of self material, while two large patch 
pockets appeared on the hip line above the 
box pleating. 

Another delightful walking suit was in 
bois de rose suede, a material which is very 
unpracticable but very good-looking and 
supple while it lasts. This particular suit 
had a double row of buttons running down 
the back of the jacket, while three rows 
appeared like bracelets around the cuffs. 

Lucien Lelong showed us in his collection 
that with the long, very full frou-frou 
dresses which are to be the vogue this winter, 
a long wrap or coat is likely to appear very 
bulky and cumbersome. He shows most of 
his long, stately dresses with little short 
jackets edged with wide bands of fur and 
rather typical of the “nineties.” It’s a very 
pleasing change and certainly shows the 
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COURTAULDS 






Now youcan V 
get Rayonas “¢ 
lovely as silk— 
and amazingly 
strong 










IN many stores, now, there are wide ranges 
of lingerie fashioned from silken fabrics 
of the loveliest texture. 


But they are not silk! They are the new 
Rayon, woven from Courtauld’s Rayon 
Yarns. 


This new Rayon yarn seems even more 
silken than silk itself. Delicate in appear- 
ance, yet it is strong-— amazingly strong 
when compared with Rayon of less recent 
production. It has inherent resistance to 
wear that preserves its full lustrous beauty 
through count is trips to the wash-tub. 














Many manufa:-arers are now using these 
Courtauld Yarns. Look for their lines when 
you buy lingerie and hosiery. 









COURTAULDS (CANADA) LIMITED 
CORNWALL ONTARIO 


COURTAULDS 


ES 


TRADE MARK (Registered) 
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suitable for every 
style of writing. 
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omen’s Desksets/ 


Masterpieces of beauty and utility, 
Waterman's Gyro-Sheath Desk Sets 
for women come in a dazzling 
variety of styles, designs and 
charming colour combin- 
Some have bases 
of onyx,others of marble 
or bronze; some are 
mounted in gold, 
others plain. And 
the pens have that 
long, slender, taper- 
ing handle which wo- 
men love, with pen-points 


feminine 


Our Illustrated Trophy Cir- 
cular sent free on request. 


Waterman’s regular pens 
for women are now being 
made with a clip so that 
they can be secured to the 
inside of one’s purse. 


H Use Waterman’s Ink 
in Waterman’s Pens 


Watermans 


Service and Selection at 5,500 Canadian Merchants 


il P| 
O-Limiled 
















7062'72. Onyx 
or marble 
base, metal 
frame. ...$12 


Also 6062',, 
same model 
without 
frame. .$7.50 
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bring together again and repeat. Continue 
to do this until it is light and porous. A 
| candy hook or large nail is the proper thing 

to use. It should be fastened to the wall ona 

level with the shoulders. The candy is 
| thrown over the hook and pulled down over 
and over again until light and porous enough 





then cut with scissors to the length desired, | 


and wrapped in wax paper. Canvas gloves 
can be used for pulling, or the hands dusted 
with flour. If the whole batch is not being 
pulled at once, keep the remainder in a 
warm place 


Salt Water Taffy 


1 Pound of granulated sugar 
14 Pound of white corn syrup 
lf Pint of hot water 


Stir to dissolve sugar, boil to 230 degrees, 


then add one ounce butter, and half tea- | 
Boil to 256 degrees, then | 


spoonful of salt. 
remove from the fire and add flavor and 
color. Any flavor can be used, vanilla left 
white, lemon colored yellow, or strawberry, 
raspberry and cherry, colored pink. Pour 
into a well greased pan, and when cool 
enough, pull over the hook as described for 
kisses. It is usually cut in pieces about one 
inch long, and wrapped in wax paper. 


Rich Honey Chips 


Y% Pound of granuiated sugar 
\{ Pound of white corn syrup 
¥Y Pound of honey 

Y{ Pint of hot water 


Stir to dissolve sugar, and boil to 230 
degrees. Then add slowly: 


1 Ounce of butter 

4 Tablespoonfuls of molasses 
\% Teaspoonful of salt 
Y% Pint of cream 


Stirring continuously, boil to 252 degrees, 
remove from the fire, pour into a well greased 
pan, and when cool enough, pull over the 
hook until light and spongy. Pull out into 
thin strips and cut with the scissors. These 
are nice coated with chocolate. 


Fruit Tablets and All-day Suckers 


1 Pound of granulated sugar 
\{ Teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
Y Pint of hot water 


Stir until sugar is all dissolved. When it 
boils, wash down sides of saucepan and do 
not stir again. Boil to 310 degrees, then 
pour into a lard-greased pan. As it cools, 
fold in the edges, add flavor and color 
—Lime, lemon, orange, peppermint, rasp- 
berry, or strawberry, using color to suit. A 
small quantity of finely powdered citric acid 
may be sprinkled over the boiling, and 
worked in at the same time. When cool 
enough, pull out in strips and cut in squares 
with large scissors. To make suckers, take 
large pieces and push wood meat skewers 
into them, then press flat with the paddle. 
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| Safe Way to Reduce 





Tonight, bathe away your fat in a 
refreshing foam bath! 


You merely lie in an invigorating OSMOS 
Foam Bath for 20 minutes several times a 
week. Millions of tiny soapy bubbles con- 
tinually vibrate against the surface of your 
body and rapidly massage away fat. The 
general average of reduction for each bath 
is from 16 to 40 ounces. 


OSMOS is not a salt—it acts only on fatty 
and overweight parts of body and therefore 
is absolutely harmless. Leaves skin white, 
soft and velvety. Buy OSMOS at your 
favorite drug or department store, or, if 
you prefer, order by coupon. 


OSMOS 


the Original Swedish 
FOAM BATH 


Tise this coupon 


HONEYWELL-LAILEY, LTD 
Toronto 


58 Duke S8t., 


lease send me ( ) packages of OSMOS. for 
which I enclose cheque (or money-order) at rate 
of $1.25 a package. 
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The Tender Millstone 


Continued from page 10 | 





of her, of the wee white house, of their ordered 
existence there that had had its beauty, for 
she was true, loving, gentle, always. Had 
she been otherwise—a scold, a whiner, a 
virago, it would have been easy to part, 
since no man can love such a woman. But 
it was hard to leave Carmela, the mild and 
uncomplaining. 

Slowly he walked toward the railway 
station, trying not to think of the past that 
was thraldom, but of the future that was 
release. He must not be haunted by the 
image of her and the ghosts of their colored 
dreams or his freedom would mean nothing. 
He was footloose now; he must remember 
that. He had no ties; he was the free, the 
emancipated. 

“‘Nase!”’ 

The call came from across the street. A 
motor car swished past between him and the 
man who was preparing to cross. He didn’t 
want to be bothered now with any of his 
friends. Not that they’d think it curious, 
his being in town at this time, but just that 
he hadn’t the heart or inclination to talk. 
It was young Steve Priddis, a school chum 
once, a doctor now—doing well, they said. 
Hadn’t he been Carmela’s sweetheart once, 
Phillip wondered vaguely. What had she 
meant to him; and he to her? 

“Glad to see you, Nase.”’ Priddis was a 
dry-spoken, dry-looking youth, his body 
hard, his face old and stern beyond his 
years. A geod doctor, Phillip had heard 
said. 

“How are you?”’ Phillip could never be 
ungracious to anyone, but he showed his 
surprise that Priddis, with whom he had 
many years ago ceased to be intimate, 
should be talking with him now. It was 
near midnight; the wide street was quiet, 
and leaf shadows dappled the moonlit white 
of the concrete. 

“Have you seen Car—Mrs. Nase?” asked 
Priddis eagerly. ‘I guess you haven’t or 
you'd be with her. Still, you might want to 
be alone to think it over. It is, I imagine, a 
wonderful sensation. I’ve seen how other 
men acted in such circumstances and. . .” 

“What the devi! are you talking about?” 

“Your wife was in to see me tonight. 
Can’t you guess why, man? Or are you too 
busy writing books to see the realities of 
life around you? You two are going to 
have a new interest - 

Phillip laid strong fingers on the young 
doctor’s arm. 

“You mean she’s going to have a child?” 

“Precisely. Carmela—don’t mind my 
calling her that, Nase—I loved her. . .” 
He stopped, and Phillip, who could not see 
his face well because of the leaf shadows 
upon it, wondered. “I was glad for you 
both. It’s a splendid thing. Made me 
feel . . . alone. I’ve never bothered much 
with girls since, you see. Carmela said 
you’d be surprised. She seemed nervous 
about it all. Natural, I suppose. I told her 
I knew you'd be delighted . any man 
would. I say . %y 

But Phillip had gone with a short, 
“Thanks, Priddis,” flung over his shoulder. 
Priddis heard the hollow slap of his shoes 
on the pavement and stood unmoving there 
for a while, thinking of Carmela Whitney 
whom he had wanted for his, of her child 
yet to be born that might have been his 
child. And he envied Phillip Nase whose 
soul was in torment. 

Different torment now. He was going 
home, and he did not know what awaited 
him there. Perhaps Carmela lying lifeless, 
bioken, on the floor, his letter crumpled in 
her hand. He thought then of the silly story 
he had planned and derided. But women 
are stricken down in life as in stories, by a 
car, by a cruel deed . . . The letter’s effect 
on her under ordinary conditions, he knew, 
would be destroying. Now that there were 
COO... 4s 

“What have I done to her?” he asked 
himself. “What have I done?” His freedom 
was a trivial thing, piteous, ignoble. She 
mattered. She had always mattered more 


than all else. Where had gone in his hour of | 
cowardice those shining vows and promises 
that he had made her in youth? How he 
would work, suffer, brave anything for her, | 
and she would do the same for him. He | 
believed her. Had she not likewise believed 
him? 

Happily, fearfully, no doubt, even though 





she believed he would rejoice with her at 
this unlooked for event, she had gone 
home . to an empty house, an in- 
comprehensible silence a letter 

Some nights she had stayed in town, 
called up to tell him she’d be out next 
morning. But, of course, not this night. 
He had seen her in the passing bus—the 
gallant little white helmet, the gay foulard 
scarf. Her gaiety, her gallantry, would 
have hard shift to survive this blow. She 
would smile when a few days had gone 
lonely by. Yes, she would smile—a gallant 
smile, too, but no longer gay—nevermore 
gay. 

Unless—it might be that he could in 
time bring her to forgive him. He did not 
see quite how. She would never forget that 
letter and she would not want him to stay 
with her, whose staying was a sacrifice. 
She might have gone 0.1 forever with him, 
blind and unaware that she was the weight 
that kept him low to the earth. She would 
have been happy in her fashion because she 
was with him. Nor would she ever realize 
that if he failed badly in his work, she had 
caused his failure. But now it would be 
clear to her. What, he mused, would be her 
reaction when she learned from his letter 
that she, whom so often he had called his 
inspiration, his greatest aid, had proved his 
worst, his insurmountable handicap? He 
could never live again on the old terms with 
her, never run his fingers through her soft, 
smooth hair, nor kiss the pale lids of her 
deep brown eyes. He could not leave her 
now. Not that a sense of duty to her or the 
child bound him; it was something else, 
something new that he could not name, that 
was, perhaps, a primitive instinct holding 
the man to his woman who is with his child. 


Se: PONDERING all these things, he 
went to her. He had told the driver, 
bribed him to hurry, and the man said there 
was a detour to Crescent Park where the 
little white house was, that would cut off 
two miles from the journey. That wouldn’t 
help now, but it would get him to her 
sooner. 

Their meeting—drama that he could 
have appreciated in his own work or in the 
work of others. Pathos—perhaps heroics. 
He had no taste for any of these. He longed 
for a cold mind that would let him observe 
both herself and him and set down what 
went on. She would look at him bravely 
enough, he thought, and might even pre- 
tend, saying nothing of the child, that she 
was glad it had come, this separation. Or 
that, since he looked at it thus, it would be 
wrong for him to stay with her. Or again, 
she might break. She might weep and plead 
and look beseechingly at him; and his 
words could never be unwritten. 

Home? So soon! He had been lost in his 
previsions. No light burned in the house. 
It was ominously dark, without life. Was 
she there? Had she gone? He hurried up 
the white walk... . 

He went in, calling ‘‘Carmela!’’ But 
there was no answer, no sound save, when 
he paused to listen, the tick-tock-tick-tock 
of the accursed clock. He hated it now as 
he had never hated it before. He switched 
on the lights, hurried to his desk. The letter 
was there as he had left it, propped against 
her picture in its silver frame, and as he 
snatched the thing greedily away the 
picture seemed to smile at him. Then the 
letter was grey black ashes on the white tile 
of the hearth. 

He sat at his desk, just sat there weak, 
somehow, with relief, with almost joy. And 
there he was sitting, writing steadily, when 

Continued on page 62 
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All tired 
out...early 


in the day 


j= old energy that used to 
carry her buoyantly through the day 
and out to parties and dances at night 
seemed to be lost. 


Her husband never mentioned it, but 
she knew he felt it, and was puzzled 
and disappointed.What was the reason? 


No woman need misunderstand the 
facts about feminine hygiene, modern 
science’s great health safeguard for 
women. The makers of “Lysol” Dis- 
infectant offer you a booklet prepared 
by an eminent woman physician, set- 
ting forth the facts explicitly, giving 
specific rules and professional advice in 
simple language. Send the coupon 
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This coupon brings you 
“The Scientific Side of Health ard Youth” 
LYSOL (CANADA) LIMITED, Dept. 97 
9 Davies Ave., Toronto (8), Canada 





below. The booklet will reach you in a 
plain envelope. It is free. 

Buy a bottle of “Lysol” Disinfectant 
at vour druggist’s today. Complete di- 
rections come with every bottle. 


“Lysol” is the registered trade mark of 
LYSOL (CANADA) LIMITED, distributed 
by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto. 
“Lehn & Fink Serenade” —W4JZ and 14 other stations 


associated with the National Broadcasting Co.—every 
Thursday at 8 p.m., Eastern time; 7 p. m., Central time 
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Money Orders Like These are 
Mailed to Our Workers 


THE WORK IS FASCINATING 


Auto-knitting has been planned for the average 
person. Special talent is not necessary, previous 
experience even in hand knitting is not essential 
for success at this new and interesting work. 


Hear what Miss E. Cox of an Ontario address 
says. “I now average about two pairs of socks an 
hour and in a few months I earned $485.00.” 


Hear also what Mrs. A. Filion of an address in 
the Province of Quebec is pleased to tell us. ‘I am 
so fascinated with the work I can hardly leave it 
alone and in four months I have earned $200.00.” 


And hear what Mrs. H. E. Stevens of an address 
in the Province of Saskatchewan writes us. “In 
two or three days’ time I learned how to make socks 
and in a very short time I could make women’s and 
children’s stockings, and, during the past six months 
I have averaged $65.00 per month clear profit.” 


Space will not allow us to print the thousands of 
kind expressions we have in our possession from 
successful users of the Auto-Knitter; and we venture 
to say there is no other employment taught by mail 
that offers such great possibilities of success, and 
which pays the positive returns as shown above. 


For further particulars of this interesting work 
write: 
The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Limited, 
Dept. 10010, 
Toronto 9, Ontario 


Or cut out the coupon and mail it with your name 
and address written thereon. 


TENS OF THOUSANDS IN 
MONEY ANNUALLY 


If you are not satisfied with your present income, 
with the clothes you wear and with the many other 
items that extra money will change, here is a way 
of sharing in the TENS OF THOUSANDS IN 
MONEY EARNED ANNUALLY BY AUTO- 
KNITTER ,WORKERS from coast to coast in 
Spare Time otherwise lost. The Canadian Pacific 
Money Order Department at Toronto will verify 
that TENS OF THOUSANDS OF MONEY 
ORDERS such as those shown above have been 
issued by us to our workers. 


Simply Send Your Name 


Let us send you our booklet giving you complete informa- 
tion—How to get started, and what you can earn. We 
want you to know of the substantial amounts that even a 
small part of your time will earn for you. We want you to 
know that no matter where you live or when you start you 
can work for us. Simply send us your name, you will be 
delighted with what we send you. 


. The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Limited 

g Department No. 10010 

8 1870 Davenport Road, Toronto 9, Ont. 

a 

a Dear Sirs: Kindly send me without the slightest obligation on 
@ my part, information about working at home for you. 
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evening gowns off to a much better advan- 
tage. 

As a novelty Lelong shows many of his 
dresses with large wide crystal bracelets to 
match. If you have a red dress you should 
wear a red crystal bracelet and necklet to 
match. Many of his black afternoon dresses 
were shown with one black and one white 
bracelet appearing together on the same 
arm. 

Jean Patou’s collection has been quite the 
most notable on account of the very long 
skirts on all his models. I’m afraid his 
evening and dance dresses will not prove 
popular, as they are so long that they would 
be quite impossible to dance in. 

In order that those of you with limited 
incomes may strike a happy medium and be 
smart and chic with your winter clothes, I 
will suggest an outfit. I’m afraid that I shall 
make most of the colors black, as we 
Frenchwomen, when our incomes are 
limited, usually adhere to this, or navy blue, 
for our spring, summer and winter clothes. 

You might wear a steel-grey tweed coat 
made with a deep cape collar and trimmed 
with grey or black astrakhan, or its exact 
imitations which can be purchased quite 
cheaply, and a light tweed dress in a corre- 
sponding color to the coat. I should have 
the dress tailored, as regards sleeves and 
shoulder fittings, with a belt, of course, and 
pockets if you feel like them. I’m sure every 
woman is going to welcome this innovation. 

If you can afford two afternoon dresses, I 
should have one all black, in crépe de Chine, 
and the other in one of the new plum or 
raisin shades, or even a bright scarlet if the 
color is kind to you. These color suggestions 
are made in consideration of the color of the 
winter coat chosen. 

Evening wear, of course, depends so much 
on the type of functions that you will be 
likely to attend. Personally, I think nothing 
could be more practicable, or look better, 
than a heavy black satin, cut away back and 
front in a straight clean V, and made with 
the bodice fairly tight-fitting, and the whole 
of the skirt cut on the cross and made as 
long as you feel you can comfortably wear it. 

Hats are as small as ever, although Patou 
did make some exception and show some 
huge ones, but the vogue is still cut well 
above the eye line, and then draped over 
one ear. 


“THERE are two very essential details for 
whatever you are having made up, or 
made over this winter. I mention ‘‘made- 
over,”” because any of you who are at all 
ingenious in it, will have very little difficulty 
in bringing all your last season’s dresses up- 
to-date. 

First, we will tackle the skirt line. The 
length of this varies from three to four 
inches below the knee, to a point somewhere 
halfway between the knee and the ankle. If 
you have a dress that has an extremely 
abbreviated skirt, which it is impossible 
to lengthen, just cut off so much from the 
bottom hem-line, add the length taken off 
to the fashionable length, and then applique 
a contrasting shade in the same material 
but cut on the cross. This is the secret of 
getting that delightful “‘swishy” fullness 
which has a tendency to the Spanish epoch 
that Paris is developing at the present time. 
Finish your cuffs and the neckline with 
triangular-shaped jabots, complete with an 
over-stitched belt in the same material, and 
you will have a charming gown. 

The next problem is the waistline. Red- 
fern shows such high waistlines that they 
are positively ugly. Lelong’s are more 
normal and much less gathered in across the 
hips. Marcel Rochas makes them high, but 
has a secret all his own of making the waist 
look as if it’s really quite happy and 
satisfied just where it finds itself. The 
principal thing to bear in mind, however, is 
that waists are at least two to three inches 
higher—and on some evening dresses with a 
Directoire tendency still higher—than they 
have been for the past five years. Every- 
thing is belted, from the simplest sport suit 
to the most elaborate evening gown. The 
belts are nearly always the same material 
over-stitched and finished with the plainest 
of clasps or buckle. 
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the modern 
| woman overcomes 


GREY HAIR 
this way! 


To the modern woman, 
premature grey hair is 
not an affliction to be 
borne patiently. 

She uses INECTO 
Rapid, the perfected hair 
tint that recolors’ to 
nature’s own shade, abso- 
lutely without harm. 
After one application the 
hair reappears in all its 
original sheen and tex- 
ture, exactly as before 
greyness came. 

Modern women as well 
as modern men also go to 
Pember’s for the best 
and most becoming trans- 
formations or other hair 
goods. 


INECTO-Rapid is sold at all hair- 
goods stores, drug stores and 
department stores, or write to 


The W. T. PEMBER STORES 
LIMITED 
Sole Canadian Distributors 


129 Yonge St. Toronto, Ont. 
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“This Season 

I Have Six 
New Dresses 
Instead of Two” 


“PRETTIER dresses—more 
stylish—better made. And 
all six put together cost me 
less than the two I had last 
season. 

“How did I menage? I 
made them all myself. Be- 
sides, I’ve made some lovely 
lingerie and most of the 
children’s clothes.” 

Today, thousands of 
women and girls are telling 
this same story of how they 
solved the clothes problem 
through the help and inspir- 
ation of the Woman's Insti- 
tute. 

Mail the coupon today 
and find out how cacily and 
quickly a can learn, 
through Woman's Institute 
home-study courses, to make 
smart, stylish clothes for a 
half or a third of the usual 
cost and earn $20 to $404 
week at home besides. 





WOMAN’ S INSTITUTE (Canada) Limited 
Dept. C255, Montreal, Canada 
Without cost or obligation, please 
send me complete information about 
your home-study course in the sub- 
ject I have checked below: ; 
(Home Dressmaking (Millinery 
()Professional Dressmaking [Cooking 


A in aa saiceinanannines 
(Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address____. 



























Pioneer Women of the Maritimes 


Continued from page 6 


HATEVER the final reaction, the 

fact remains that sometimes there is 
a suspicion that personal aggrandizement 
and loyalty to a cause battled together for 
Supremacy in the individual mind. Just 
what was the deciding factor in those en- 
thusiastic seventeenth-century years of 
colonization, or what the motive that threw 
influence and reserve into the many projects 
for founding colonies in the New World, 
it is difficult to decide. The zeal for the 
conversion of the savages was very general, 
and this added to the lure of the wealth in 
its boundless forests, beautiful furs and 
mineral resources, and of lands beyond, 
China ever the Mecca, was used by Henry 
the Great in furthering his negotiations with 
Poutrincourt who had undertaken the task 
of colonization in Acadia in 1610. But 
Poutrincourt did not like the Jesuit, Father 
Biard, who was to sail with him, and so he 
slipped away one early morning accom- 
panied by a young Huguenot of his own 
choosing. So zealous was he in his ministra- 
tions that he secured a longer list of converts 
than had any missionary before him. 
Among these was Membertou, an astute 
and famous old Indian Chief, who for a 
hundred years and more appears in the 
history of Acadia, now at Port Royal, now 
in Saint John. These names on their return 
were presented to Queen Marie de Médicis 
—the king had been assassinated by the 
fanatic Ravillac. That the prospects were 
brilliant as far as Poutrincourt was con- 
cerned was evident, and his vision of land 
and still more land shone clear before him. 
The good queen saw only his zeal in the 
reclamation of the heathen. Then it was 
that a woman, the Marchioness de 
Guerchiville—famous in her younger days 
for her beauty and her wit, and who num- 
bered among her most ardent admirers the 
king himself, although, as Parkman tells us, 
this clever lady repulsed the royal wooer 
with honor to herself, with a dignity that 
was as disconcerting as it was final, was 
devoting herself, as many women did, to 
good works, and had made herself patroness 
of the missions in the New World. No less 
an ambition, we are told, filled her breast 
than the conquest of the whole western 
continent for the propagation of the Catholic 
faith. It is doubtful if any other woman of 
her time could have completed her arrange- 
ments so adroitly as did Madame de 
Guerchiville. On the refusal of the Hugue- 
not merchants, who were negotiating with 
Biencourt to equip his ship, to take her 
Jesuit missionaries on the return voyage to 
Acadia, she promptly bought out their 
entire interests in the expedition. She 
obliged them to retire from the undertaking, 
adding insult to injury by giving to Biard 
and Masse the shares in the Canadian fish- 
ing and fur trade that would originally have 


| gone to the Huguenots, in accordance with 


an arrangement ratified by the King, that 
secured certain privileges to the mission- 
aries. 

The Marchioness de Guerchiville had 
anticipated, as she fondly hoped, all diffi- 
culties, and on January 26, 1611, her ship 
set sail for the New World. It was a long 
and trying voyage, during which, to quote 
{rom Biard’s journals, they endured ‘‘the 
sum total of human ills, for it was a season 
of winds, tempests and fogs.’’ Most formid- 
able of all were the huge icebergs, ‘‘as tall 
and as large as Notre Dame Cathedral.” 
In spite of wind and weather, in spite of the 
discontent of the sailors over the presence 
of the missionaries, the feared and detested 
“black frocks,” the voyage ended safely. 
Thus through the religious enthusiasm and 
the business ability of the Marchioness de 
Guerchiville, who had apparently not over- 
looked the slightest detail that would make 
for the success of her undertaking, the first 
Jesuit missionaries were disembarked on the 
shores of the New World. ‘A Cross was 
erected and the arms of Madame de 
Guerchiville blazoned thereon in token that 
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they took possession of the country in her 
name.” 

It was a great moment and one can but 
hope some echo of its significance reached 
her in far-away France. Had she been at 
Port Royal, in all, probability life might 
have been easier, for she was a diplomat 
and always a most attractive lady. Pout- 
rincourt was not in sympathy with the 
missionaries, and, while the whole colony 
was in desperate straits, Biard and Masse 
did not command either respect or interest; 
but, as a matter of fact, so great was the 
need for food and clothing that life resolved 
itself into a sordid struggle for existence. 
At the end of two years, there were few who 
would not have exchanged their privileges 
and their grants of land for a good square 
meal. Madame de Guerchiville was deeply 
concerned over the troubles that surrounded 
her protégés and resolved to found a new 
colony on the Penobscot, although 
Champlain strongly urged Quebec. But she 
had already selected a company of forty- 
eight persons, including two other friars, 
to take the places of Biard and Masse who, 
so it was strongly suspected in France, had 
really perished from hunger and illtreat- 
ment, 

This expedition, commanded by Sieur de 
la Saussaye, reached Port Royal early in 
May, 1614, where they found and carried 
away the poor missionaries to the new 
colony on Mount Desert Island, which, on 
account of a miraculous preservation from 
a furious tempest, the new settlers named 
St. Saviour. This brings us to the final act 
in the efforts of the Marchioness de 
Guerchiville, for through the treachery of 
an Indian the little settlement was betrayed 
to Captain Argalt, well known in colonial 
history as the abductor of Pocahontas. He 
was in the locality of the mission for the 
purpose of laying in the winter’s supply of 
codfish for the English colony at Virginia, 
and while there, Argall saw his chance for 
a bit of a skirmish. Before the startled De 
La Saussaye could realize who was his 
opponent, his ship had been seized and dis- 
mantled, his goods declared confiscate, and 
many of the colonists taken prisoners. Of 
the four missionaries, one was killed, and 
the rest were taken captive to Virginia, 
from whence Biard and Masse, forced to 
act as pathfinders or hang, led the way to 
Port Royal, which eventually fell before the 
victorious Argall. 

Thus it was that the Marchioness de 
Guerchiville, although she never came to 
Port Royal, nor saw Acadia, was yet a most 
potent factor in the future of the country. 
Through her efforts, the first Jesuit mission- 
aries came to Acadia, but her desire to 
develop the way of peace only led to war. 
The ship captured by Argall, an incident 
of no great importance at the moment, was 
destined to “set in motion that series of 
conflicts between the French and English 
which terminated nearly a century and a 
half later in the siege of Quebec.” 





ROUND- 
THE- 


WORLD | 
CRUISE 


AFT ER seven years 
of World Cruises . . . this 
World Cruise! 


Alluring odd corners .. . 
Bangkok, Sumatra, Formosa. 
The Java stay stretched to 
include the Boroboedoer. 
5Y, days allotted to Peking 
and Great Wall region. A 
week in Japan. 


Bethlehem for Christmas 
Eve . . Cairo for New 
Year’s Eve. Up-country In- 
dia. . . Delhi. . . Agra 

. Fatephur-Sekri in cool 
January. 


The cruise unfolds, in 
progressive panorama, the 
five great world-epochs of 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, India, 
China. 


The ship again is the Em- 
press of Australia, 21,850 
gross tons. Marble bath 
suites. Commodious single 
cabins. From New York, 
Dec. 2, for 137 days. 


OTHER WINTER CRUISES 
Mediterranean . Feb. 3 
. Bde 
West Indies, Dec. 23, Jan. 
10, Feb. 11. 


The alluring details are in | 
booklets. If you have a good 
travel-agent, ask him. Infor- 
mation also from any Cana- 
dian Pacific office. 


MADAME LA TOUR, of whose early 
life little is known beyond the fact 
that she was one of a group of young 
Huguenot girls who had come to Acadia 
with a band of French colonists, was far 
different from the Marchioness de Guerchi- 
ville, preferring the quiet life of the busy 
chatelaine rather than the struggle into 
which she was forced through the feud be- 
tween her husband and his rival, the Sieur 
de Charnisay. She had married the young 
Charles la Tour in 1625, two years after the 
death of Biencourt, the son of the Sieur de 
Poutrincourt who had, before his return to 
France, made over to this son all the titles 
to the seignory of Port Royal; which titles, 
on his death, Biencourt had in turn trans- 
ferred to his dearly beloved friend and com- 
rade, Charles de la Tour, Baron de St. 
Estienne. Almost immediately, La Tour 
removed to Saint John, where he erected a 
strong fort at Portland Point and continued 
in an extensive manner his business as a 
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GRAY HAIR 
its Youthful Shade 


gtay hair is given thful color a 
different way. Palo sirenke are ended 
easily. Brilliance returns. It’s clear and color- 
less as water. You simply comb it through the 
na. oe is wee 2 = or rub off and 
s nings and pillow slips—nothing to 
Rive that crude artificial look. It’s called Mary 

. Goldman’s. Millions have used it. 

Get full-sized bottle from druggist. He will 
return every penny if not delighted. 

Or please accept my free valuable test pack. 
age with full instructions so that you can try it 
easily on a lock of hair. Thus be sure. See what 
marvelous results my way brings to hair that 
cries old age. Do not delay another day. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN'S 
TEST FREE--------, 


' Mary T. Goldman, 385-M Joldman Bldg., St.Paul, Minn. ; 





Cute Kiddie Togs 
PRISCILLA 


TRIMMED 


It is easy to beautify and 
add durability to simply 
made kiddie togs, with color- 
ful Priscilla Bias Fold Tape. 
Even amateur needlewomen 
can obtain exquisite trim- 
ming, binding and fagoting 


effects with Priscilla. 


Ready folded ona true bias, 
Priscilla halves the time it 
edges. 
And your work won’t show a 

ucker. 30 tubfast shadcs in 
Silk and Lawn, and in Ging- 
ped Per- 
cale—finest obtainable qual- 


takes to bind irregular 


ham checks and stri 


ity. 
Six Yards to a card in Lawn 
Three Yards to a card in Silk 


Everywhere—inexpensively priced 


SEND FOR FASHION BOOK 








Pr 
Drink Ovaltine -sleep soundly 


VALTINE soothes and 
nourishes “fretty” 
nerves, promotes normal 


digestion and a sound 


restful sleep. ily vigour 
for tomorrow’s demands is 
restored. 


Ovaltine contains no drugs 


Made in 
England by 
A. WANDER 
LIMITED 





Drink Ovaltine for health the 
year 'r . At all 

goc, 745C, $2.99, and $4.90 
special family size. It’s econo- 
mical to buy the larger tins. 


A. WANDER LIMITED, 
455 xing St. West, Toronto. 

Please send sample 

is enclosed for 


or sedatives. Its action is en- 
tirely natural—the result of 
ripe barley malt, fresh eggs 
and creamy milk scientifically 
blended into a perfectly bal- 
anced tonic food. Delicious. 
Easily digested. Readily as- 
similated. Ask your doctor. 


The congen, is your opportunity to try 
expense. 










of Ovaltine. 10 cents 
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How F ar Can a W oman P ledge 
Her Husband's Credit? 


An interesting aspect of the marriage laws 


HERE is a notion current among some 

women that because a man is bound by 
law to support his wife that this gives her 
authority to pledge his credit. This, like 
other popular opinions, has an element of 
truth in it—just enough to have worried 
many a husband into a lawsuit. She has, at 
most, a presumptive, not an_ inherent 
authority, which, being interpreted, means 
that the tradesman’s account may be success- 
fully disputed. The doctrine concerning a 
wife’s power to bind her husband is very old 
in English law. Fitzherbert about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century sum- 
marizes the law thus: “A man shall be 
charged in debt for the contract of his 
bailiff or servant to buy or sell for him; and 
so for the contract of his wife, if he giveth 
authority to his wife; otherwise not.” This 
is interpreted later by Bayley, J: “‘When- 
ever the husband and wife are living to- 
gether, and he provides her with necessaries, 
the husband is not bound by the contracts of 
his wife except where there is reasonable 
evidence to show that the wife has made 
the contract with his assent.” 


If the husband provides his wife with a 
stated allowance for clothes and house- 
keeping, the decisions show that a trades- 
man giving a wife credit in her husband’s 
name for further goods, necessary though 
she may think them, will probably not be 
able to collect his bill. The adequacy of her 
allowance is beside the point. The courts 
regard this as a matter of domestic adjust- 
ment. Since the husband is legally respon- 
sible for the support of his wife, the law 
allows him to decide the scale of living. It is 
clear from two Jeading English cases Jolly vs. 
Rees and Debenham vs. Mellon, that the 
Judges saw the danger to be feared in 
extravagant wives. In both these cases the 
husband made his wife an allowance and 
forbade her to charge goods to his account. 
It was admitted in both cases that the goods 
ordered were suited to the station in life of 
the purchaser and reasonable in price. 
Nevertheless, the result is thus stated in the 
latter case: “‘A husband who is able and 
willing to supply his wife with necessaries 
and who has forbidden her to pledge his 
credit cannot be held liable for necessaries 
bought by her.”” What are ‘“‘necessaries?”’ 
The liability of the husband is not limited to 
the barest requirements; he is obliged to 
provide her with the articles suited to the 
scale on which he chooses to live. 


In addition to forbidding his wife to pledge 
his credit, a husband may protect himself 
by giving notice to tradesmen that he will 
not be responsible for debts contracted by 
her in his name. But tradesmen, knowing a 
man’s dislike of having his domestic disputes 
dragged into court, will sometimes give her 
credit without the husband’s knowledge. 
In a British Columbia case, Finch vs. 
Minnie, the wife of a teamster had ordered 
goods amounting to $1,000 in a period of 
three years. She had paid $700 of this out 
of her housekeeping allowance, but the 
dealer, becoming anxious, sued her husband 
for the balance. The husband was able to 
prove that he knew nothing of this charge 
account, and the judge in giving decision 
in his favor remarked that a $26 hat could 
aoe be called a necessity for a teamster’s 
wife. 


If the husband, to keep up with the 
Joneses, or in order to look prosperous, 
permits his wife to assume a style of living 
beyond his means, he will be liable for goods 
ordered as necessaries to the station in life 
he has chosen. It is not the duty of the 
hatter to ask Madame where she is going to 
wear the Paris model she has ordered. But 
the milliners and dressmakers occasionally 
risk too much. In an English case, Callot vs. 
Nash, the plaintiffs were a famous French 
firm who had supplied the defendant’s wife 


with expensive evening gowns. A study of 
the items evidently impressed the judge: ‘‘I 
might well infer that it is as true in some 
cases today as it was when Ovid wrote 1900 
years ago: ‘Pars minima est ipsa puella sui,’ 
the woman is the least part of herself. 

“In Mrs. Nash’s numerous wardrobes 
there were always fifty or sixty evening 
dresses for use night by night. Even the 
most expensive dress she would wear but 
three times only. Her prodigality was on 
the same scale in other articles of attire. 
The price of her stockings was 200 francs per 
pair. She had many pairs. She would 
purchase shoes not in pairs but in several 
dozens of various sorts at a time. She forgot 
that those who possess substantial means are 
trustees to use them with prudence, charity 
and propriety. She forgot that ostentation is 
the worst form of vulgarity . . . Dress, and 
dress alone seems to have been her end in 
life.”” 

During the course of this trial, it appeared 
that Mrs. Nash had a separate income of 
$1,200, which was more than her husbend’s 
capital would produce. McCardie, J., 
proceeded to consider whether this would 
relieve her husband of tne duty of support. 


“Does the fact that a wife has a separate 
income, however large, of itself exonerate a 
husband from the obligations of paying her 
dress bills? The answer seems to be ‘No.’ 
Under the existing law, a husband with £500 
a year may have to clothe his wife although 
she possesses £2,000 a year or more of her 
own. Apparently the law still is, that a very 
poor husband is legally bound to feed and 
dress a very rich wife. The position of 
married women in status and in property has 
vastly improved in recent years. Her 
economic independence is now established. 
But the husband’s burden has not been 
altered.” 

However, the judge relieved the husband 
from liability in this case because it was 
proved that he had forbidden his wife 
to pledge his credit. The question was also 
considered as to whether the goods supplied 
were necessaries even in the society in 
which this couple moved. “By the word 
‘necessaries,’ I mean articles which are 
reasonably needed and which are suitable to 
the station in life and the style of living fixed 
by the husband . . . I do not overlook the 
requirements, however foolish, of so-called 
fashionable society.’” And the learned judge 
concedes the pleasure derived from pretty 
frocks: ‘I am willing, moreover, to recognize 
the tonic properties of an occasional new 
costume!”” But he adds: ‘‘I humbly express 
my emphatic opinion that the articles sued 
for are not necessaries in either the lay or the 
legal sense of the word.” 


[XN THESE days when women frequently 
contemplate earning money after marri- 
age, let them beware of what pre-nuptial 
bargain they make. It is one thing to contri- 
bute voluntarily out of her earnings to the 
joint housekeeping expenses. It might have 
quite a different result if the prospective 
bride agreed with her fiancé that on consid- 
eration of marriage she would support 
herself. Could she then, if she became 
incapacitated, compel him to provide her 
with necessaries? 

Whatever may be the answer to this 
question, the law is clear that if a husband 
fails to supply his wife with necessaries 
while they are living together, and she is 
without means, she has what is called ‘‘an 
authority of necessity” to pledge his credit 
for whatever may be included in her cir- 
cumstances as necessaries. If he turns her 
out-of-doors, or renders it unsafe for her to 
remain under his roof, or even if they 
separate by mutual consent, he is still liable 
for her support. 


° 
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in the family for many years.”’ Her journal 
and her memory were both filled with in- 
teresting details of the life of these cultured 
women who met the new conditions 
bravely as did their sons and husbands. It 
is to such recollections, and such a fine 
ignoring of what after ail proved to be the 
trivial, that Peter Fisher was enabled later 
to give to the province of New Brunswick 
its first history, a history that despite its 
title-page is generally and _ increasingly 
known as “Grandma Fisher’s Book.” Her 
recollections include those of distinguished 
families, the Van Buskirks, Van Cortlandts, 
Van Allen, Wilmot, Jouett, Van Wart, 
Allen, and De Lancy, names that are syn- 
onymous with those of the Saint John river 
and its tributaries, for where the original 
settlers came, there today either a creek or 
a wharf, a landing or a township tells the 
tale of a people who never knew the meaning 
of the word defeat. 


as 


T HAD its grave dangers, this pioneering. 

Nova Scotia has its story of Mrs. Paysant 
and the tragedy of Covey’s Island, a bit of 
history that Dr. MacMechan has told as 
only he can write when dealing with his 
magic country of Ultima Thule. It is the 
story of a courageous mother who faced the 
infuriated Indians, saw her husband killed, 
and knew what it was to be parted from her 
children, and alone among strangers, to bear 
another child. Yet she lived to see these 
sons and daughters grown to maturity. Of 
such stern mold were our pioneers made. 
It was all in the way of life, and hardships 
were met ‘‘standing.”’ 

There is also the saga of the three 
daughters of Captain Francis Peabody, who 
with their father and mother, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Quinton, James Simonds, Jona- 
than Leavitt and James White, came to 
Saint John in 1763, as pre-Loyalist settlers 
and traders. Their descendants today look 
upon later comers with quiet complacency 
of the F. F. V’s. The young men opened a 
store which prospered from the beginning. 
Captain Peabody was a born colonizer and 
went back and forth throughout the length 
of the river, exciting fresh endeavor by his 
own enthusiasm. Mrs. Peabody had little 
time to think of aught but marrying and 
giving in marriage. Hannah who was six- 
teen in 1767, was to be married to James 
Simonds. There was, however, no clergyman 
in all New Brunswick, and so in the com- 
pany schooner Eunice she went to grand- 
mamma at Newburyport in Maine, and 
there was married by the Rev. James 
Stickney, returning to Saint John as its 
first bride. She was not, however, the first 
New Brunswick bride, for little Anna 
Russell, who could not afford to go away, 
stood bravely up before the assembled 
neighborhood at Maugerville, and before 
them all plighted her troth to Gervase Say 
to “lawfully live together in the fear of 
God the remaining part of their lives,” a 
covenant that ‘was duly signed and wit- 
nessed and faithfully adhered to.’’ History 
tells one nothing of the years spent together 
by Gervase and Anna, but Hannah and 
James Simonds are known to have cele- 
brated together their sixty-third wedding 
anniversary. They had fourteen children, 
one of whom was the Honorable Charles 
Simonds, Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly, New Brunswick, and they number 
among their descendants, Simonds, Millidge, 
Gilbert and DeBury families. 

Then Elizabeth Peabody married James 
White, and Heprabeth, the youngest 
daughter, married Jonathan Leavitt, while 
William Hazen, who had been associated 
with Simonds and White in Newburyport. 
came to join the new colony and married 
Sarah le Baron. They began housekeeping 
at Portland Point. Theirs was a stately old 
house and it still stands today, although it 
mourns the children that no longer run 
through its rooms or cluster about its fire- 
plazes—now, alas, boarded over. 

Captain Peabody is said to have been the 
most influential man on the Saint John 
river. He was survived by his wife who 
lived to be ninety years of age, and to see 
in her children and grandchildren and great- 


grandchildren the many evidences of her 
contribution to the pioneer life of the 
country of her choice 

To me the loyalty of Mary Phillips of 
New York, who married Major Roger 
Morris shortly after the Siege of Louisburg, 
is outstanding. Her sister Susannah married 
Colonel Beverly Robinson. Both men were 
famous in the military annals of their time. 
During the war of the revolution, New York 
passed an act by which fifty-nine persons 
were proscribed, banished, and their prop- 
erty forfeited to the state. The list included 
the names of the Reverend Charles Inglis, 
Rector of Trinity Church, New York; 
Margaret, his wife; Colonel Roger Morris 
and Mary, his wife; and Colonial Beverly 
Robinson and Susannah, his wife. The 
women mentioned are believed to be the 
only ones to have been attainted for treason. 


In common with their husbands, they 
were declared to be forever banished, and 
in case of their return to be adjudged and 
declared guilty of felony and to suffer death 
as in cases of felony. The crime laid to their 
charge was that of ‘‘adhering to the enemies 
of the state,” that is to say, of not abandon- 
ing their husbands. The real motive of 
Congress, according to a learned judge was 
to legalize the confiscation of the large 
estates these women held in their own right. 
The estate of Mary (Phillips) Morris passed 
eventually into the hands of the Astors, and 
was to a considerable extent the foundation 
of their fortunes. Mrs. Morris survived her 
husband, dying in exile at York, England, 
in 1825, at the age of ninety-five years. 
She was left a bride at New York while her 
husband was fighting with his regiment 
under Amherst and Wolfe at Louisburg. 
The year 1748-69 must have been an anxious 
one for her. 
burg, he went with Moncton to Saint John 
and spent the winter in command of the 
garrison at Fort Frederick. The next year 
he was with Wolfe at the capture of Quebec. 

Again we hear of him as rendering ex- 
cellent service at the battle of Sillery. When 
he retired from the army in 1764, he was a 
lieutenant-colonel. On his return to New 


After the surrender of Louis- 


York, he was appointed a member of the | 


council of the province under his old com- 
mander, General Robert Moncton, who was 
appointed one ef the last royal governors 
of New York, prior to the revolution. 
There is a family legend to the effect that 
Mary Phillips was sought in marriage by 
George Washington, whom she, as an ardent 
royalist, refused. Some one commiserating 
with a nephew later, regretting that Mary 
was not the first lady of the land, was told, 
“You don’t know Aunt Mary. If she had 
married George Washington, there never 
would have been any United States!” 


[X THESE stories of pioneer women are 
to be found the attributes that make for 


lyalty—loyalty to duty, heme, love, to an | 


ideal. They formed the background against 


which the Maritimes have grown, and now | 


we are learning to realize the debt which 
the ‘common weal owes to their sacrifices 
and patriotic zeal. 

Against this background was later to shine 
the brilliancy of Governor and Lady 
Wentworth who brought to the Maritimes 
“grace and beauty and loveliness long 
denied,” of the Haliburtons and the 
McNabs; of Julie Catherine Hart, née Du 
Plessis, who wrote our first Canadian novel; 
of Mrs. Cobbett, the wife of William 
Cobbett, who seems destined to go through 
history associated with a wash tub; of Lady 
Douglas; Juliana Ewing; and Dr. Eliza 
Ritchie; all of whom have given us a desire 
to remain in the company of good books 
and high thoughts; of Lady Whiteway and 
Mrs. Vicars who set up a noble standard of 
life; and of Dorothy Dix whose philan- 
thropic soul knew no national boundaries. 
These and many others a long unending 
line, are the outward and visible memorial 
to those pioneer women whom as a people, 
we have accepted with too little thought of 
the benefits they bestowed on us through 
their high-souled loyalty, courage, and 
devotion. 
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Kotex now a necessity... 


because women place higher values on 
comfort, protection and better health 


MEN everywhere have dis- 
carded old-fashioned methods 
of hygiene and turned to 

Kotex, the New and Improved Sanitary 
Napkin. They would not think of 
using any substitute, because Kotex 
has » ee and nurses’ approval as 
the real solution of an intimate 
feminine problem. 


The fleecy, delicate softness of Kotex 
rovides absolute physical comfort. 
he pliable filler of cellucotton 

absorbent wadding is actually five 

times as absorbent as cotton. 


To assure the utmost daintiness of 
person and peace of mind, Kotex 
deodorizes utterly by a process per- 
fected in Kotex laboratories—a pro- 
cess only used by Kotex. 


Better health follows the use of 
Kotex because it is sanitary, so much 
so that many surgeons actually 
choose the filler for surgical dres- 


sings. Medical authorities assert , 
that Kotex amply protects against 
the serious consequences that may so 
easily follow times of hygienic dis- 
tress if proper precautions are not 
taken. 

Kotex is a distinct economy. It will 
Save you many a worry. 


No trouble to discard Kotex. No 
laundering. Directions in each 
package. 


Buy Kotex at any drug, department 
or dry goods store. No embarrass- 
ment when buying. Two sizes. 
Regular size 60c. a dozen and Super- 
size 75c. a dozen. 


MADE IN CANADA 


KOTEX 


Sanitary Napkins 


Mail coupon now for THREE samples of Kotex 
and valuable book on women’s hygiene .. FREE 


3 KOTEX Samples 


FREE - 


KOTEX COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
330 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. 


You may send 3 samples of Kotex and book “Personal Hygiene,” in plain 


envelope. 


At 8 tinh, ite. 


CHty......5:. 


Prov. 





N these busy times when a 

note often has to take the 
place of a lengthy “‘call” good 
stationery becomes a woman's 
intimate companion. Cameo 
Vellum meets all requirements in 
social correspondence~-correctness 
and style for most exacting 
occasions and yet sufficiently 
economical for everyday letters. 


Biardvcer Hillis 


Makers of fine Stationery since 1876 
Toronto Montreal Brantford Winnipeg 
Calgary Regina Edmonton Vancouver 





Good News For 
Fat Girls 


Success of New Paris Oxygen | 


Treatment 


Fat girls have you heard the 
latest news from Paris? They are 
removing excess fat over there by 
the injection of Oxygen under the 
skin. This method “oxidizes” or 
“burns. up” the fat in a remarkable 
way. You can do it here in Canada 
in your own home much ssafer, 
cheaper and more pleasant way. 
Ask your druggist for a half-pound 
packet of Radox (radiates Oxygen) 
and add six tablespoonfuls of this 
wonderful substance to your hot 
bath. Laboratory tests have shown 
that Radox liberates many times its 
own volume of pure Oxygen gas, 
which enters the pores of the skin 
when you are in the bath and gets 
to work on the fat. After a few 
Radox baths you will be many 
pounds lighter and very, very much 
healthier. Radox, Dept. K, 358 Ade- 
laide St. W., Toronto. 





trader. The situation of his fort gave him 
a command of the harbor and of the bay, 
with also an entrance to the river that was 
greatly to his advantage. To him came ships 
from France to exchange their varied cargoes 
for the fish and furs in which he traded. 
Game was plentiful, and wine was made 
from the abundant grapes that grew on the 
islands, in the harbor and along the hillsides. 
Such a position naturally aroused the envy 
of other traders, among whom, it is inter- 
esting to note, La Tour numbered his own 
father. The elder La Tour, after his re- 
tirement from the ruined settlement, had 
gone to England, sworn allegiance to King 
James, and married one of the ladies-in- 
waiting to the Queen, receiving as an award 
for this bread-and-butter loyalty, a baron- 
etcy in Acadia, where royal honors fell as 
thick as the proverbial leaves in Vallom- 
brosa. 

The story goes that one day he appeared 
before Fort La Tour in command of a ship- 
load of sturdy Scots whose intenton was 
to take possession of the country and become 
feudal barons of Acadia. Its name they had 
already changed to Nova Scotia. As a 
preliminary move, La Tour demanded that 
his son renounce his allegiance to France, 
declare his loyalty to England, and deliver 
up the keys of the fort, The latter’s prompt 
refusal resulted in a brisk skirmish, in which 
the elder La Tour was defeated. His English 
wife, who was with him, declined to accept 
the permission accorded her of returning 
home, whereupon La Tour built a sub- 
stantial home for his captive parents, not 
too near the fort, and here they lived as 
virtual prisoners. Madame cultivated her 
garden which, according to tradition, 
climbed the slopes of Fort Howe, and the 
old Baron retold the past glories of his life 
which had been crammed with romance, 
adventure and intrigue. 

There were other claimants to the terri- 
tory possessed by Charles la Tour, but the 
most persistent and agressive was Charles 
de Menou, Seignor D’Aulnay de Charnisay, 
who came to Port Royal in 1632, and whose 
lands adjoined those of la Tour which he 
coveted and meant to possess. Curiously, 
both Charnisay and la Tour held trading 
posts in territory in which the other pos- 
sessed large concessions of land, and this in 
itself was a source of weakness and of 
strength, a never-failing cause of strife and 
intermeddling. It is also said that Charnisay 
was eager to obtain favor in the eyes of 
Madame la Tour, but who repulsed his 
advances with quiet scorn. At all events, 
for a number of years Charnisay harassed 
Fort la Tour so strenuously that it finally 
became necessary to seek assistance. Then 
it was that la Tour turned to his wife, the 
woman on whose strength of character and 
determination he had learned. to depend. 
He knew that the Indians trusted her, and 
that her kindness to wives and children had 
made everybody a friend of this gentle 
chatelaine. 

This action on the part of her husband is, 
perhaps, the greatest tribute to her char- 
acter, which had grown strong amid the 
isolation of her surroundings at Fort la 
Tour. An oft-told tale describes her journey 
to France, where Charnisay, who had also 
gone thither to ask for aid in dispossessing 
la Tour, tried to prevent her return with the 
money she had secured, by swearing out a 
warrant against her, as an enemy of the 
Crown. Then began a game of hide-and- 
seek, in which for four years the courageous 
lady outwitted, outgeneraled and outfought 
the persistent Charnisay, who lost no oppor- 
tunity to harass the fort and its inhabitants. 
All this time, Madame la Tour proved her- 
self to be a clever financier, and a brave, 
resourceful, and courageous woman. Again 
and again she faced Charnisay, and again and 
again she defeated him. At last, with cruel 
cunning he attacked the fort when he knew 
la Tour himself was absent, and succeeded, 
through the treachery of a Swiss guard, in 


| gaining access, though not before Madame 


la Tour with a handful of men had killed 
twelve of Charnisay’s soldiers. When capit- 
ulation was proposed, Charnisay offered life 
and liberty to those within the fort and 
Lady la Tour, realizing the hopelessness of 





her position, broken-hearted, and sick with 
anxiety over the prolonged absence ol her 
husband, consented in the belief that it was 
all she could do to prove her gratitude to 
the faithful men who had fought so gallantly 
beside her. But Charnisay had no idea of 
keeping his word, for no sooner was h? in 


possession of the fort than he put into exe- 
cution a carefully matured plan, the murder 
of the whole garrison, the extinction of the 
la Tours, and the declaration of his sover- 
eignty over all Acadia. 

He soon found a man as dastardly as him- 
self, who, for the price of life was willing 
to hang his comrades, and who forced 
Madame la Tour, about whose neck he 
placed a halter, to stand by and watch the 
execution of her faithful retainers. Just 
what fate he held in store for Madame la 
Tour is not recorded, for the long years of 
anxiety, the capture of the fort, the brutality 
of Charnisay, the uncertainty regarding the 
whereabouts of her husband, and the pre- 
mature birth of her baby whose advent was 
hastened by the horrors of the attack, 
proved too much for her failing strength. 
In a few days she died, and was buried in 
an unknown grave within the city that has 
grown up and over her ashes. 

Charles de la Tour, who sailed into the 
harbor of Saint John some time after the 
wrecking of his fort, quietly disappeared 
until the death of Charnisay who was 
drowned in the Penobscot river. Then he 
hastened to France where he obtained the 
restitution of his charters, returned to Port 
Royal, and married the widow of his old 
enemy, thus apparently settling the long 
feud between the two families. 


HERE is the history of the D’Armours, | 


beginning with that of Matthieu 


D’Armours and his little wife, Marie 
Marselot, who, married at fourteen, became | 
the mother of fifteen children, four of whom | 
held seignories in Acadia, a country that | 
boasted an aristocracy before it had a popu- | 


lation. Of these seignories, that of the Sieur 
de Chauffous at Jemseg, included the old 


fort which Villebon once held as a stronghold | 


against the English. Sieur de Chauffous 
lived here with his wife, the lovely Marguer- 
ite Guyon of Quebec, and their children, and 


hither came John Gyles, the English lad who | 
had spent long years of captivity among the | 


Indians, and whom Sieur de Chauffous had 


purchased at the solicitation of his wie | 


whose motherly heart grieved over the 
forlorn lad. 


Reviewing the life of the pioneer woman | 
from the modern standpoint, one notices | 


how the problems of the mother provided 
no end of worry and affliction. Today the 


welfare of the baby and the child is all ab- | 
sorbing, all inclusive; then, Mrs. Quinton | 


was happy and grateful for the hastily con- 
structed shelter in the barracks at Fort 


Frederick, where on the day of her arrival | 
in Saint John, in 1765, her son James was | 
born. He was the first native son of English- | 
speaking parents in what was later to be | 


known as New Brunswick; and yet nowhere 


in the records of her long and tiring journey | 
~——for she came by sailing vessel from Maine | 
—is there to be found a word of discontent | 
over the lack of ordinary comforts or the | 


poverty of her surroundings. 


“Grandmother Fisher,” who came with | 


the fall fleet of Loyalists in 1783, after her 
slow trip from Boston was eight days by 
a schooner from Saint John to Oromocto, a 
journey her great-great-granddaughter now 
makes by motor in a few hours. From there 
she had to voyage with her sixteen-months- 
old baby by canoe, before she reached her 
destination at St. Anns, now Fredericton. 
But she never complained, not even about 


the first awful winter, when the cold was | 


unprecedented and the snow “‘lay six feet 
deep all about us.” She rejoiced in the days 
of her poverty over the finding of some large 
patches of pure white beans with black 
crosses, which, she concluded, must origin- 
ally have been planted by the French. 
“In our joy at the discovery we called 
them Royal Provincials, the staff of life and 
the hope of the starving! I planted some 
of those beans with my own hands,” she 
proudly tells us, “‘and the seed was preserved 
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The “MOL-MAY” 


A Lovers-Form Corset 
For More Mature Figures 


Tue Mou-MAY—a side fastening 
garment for the more mature 
figure — gives adequate control 
and slenderizing, proportionate 
lines of eee J smoothness. 
Wear a Mol-May and be comfort- 
ably smart. 

$8.95, $10.95, etc. 

Size 32” to 48” Bust 

The regular Lovers-Form 

Corsets for all figures. 

Sizes 30” to 50” 
$4.95, $6.95, $8.50, $10.00, etc. 
according to size and quality. 


Seek out the Lovers-Form dealer, otherwise 
send us your bust, waist and hip measure- 
ments, your weight and height, and we will 
see that your needs are taken care of im- 
mediately. Ask for Moderne Booklet C.5. 
“Glorious Freedom.’’ 


WOOLNOUGH CORSETIERS 
384 Yonge St. - Toronto 2, Ont. 


Vogue 
Patterns 


Vogue Patterns may be purchas- 
ed in the shops listed below; 
or they may be ordered by mail 
from any of these stores or from 
Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond 
Street, Toronto, Ont. 


List of Distributors 


ALBERTA 


Calgary—Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Edmonton—Hudson's Bay Company. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver—Hudson's Bay Company. 
Victoria—Hudson's Bay Company. 


ONTARIO 
Galt—W. W. Wilkinson, Ltd. 
Hamilton—Finch Brothers, Ltd., 29 King 
voueee West; The T. Eaton Company, 
td. 
London—Smaliman & Ingram, Ltd., 149- 
157 Dundas Street. 
Ottawa—Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., 
Street. 
St. Catharines—McLaren & Company, 
Ltd., 17 St. Paul Street. 


Toronte—The Robert Simpson Company, 
Ltd.; The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


MANITOBA 
Winnipeg—Hudson's Bay Company; The 
T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


Moncton—J. D. Creaghan Company, Ltd. 
Saint John—Manchester, Robertson, Alli- 
son, Ltd., 27 King Street. 


QUEBEC 


Montreal—Henry Morgan & Company, 
Limited; The John Murphy Co., Ltd. ; 
The T, Eaton Company, Ltd. 

Quebec—Myrand & Pouliot, Limitée, 205- 
215 St. Joseph Street. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Saskatoon—Hudson's Bay Company. 


Sparks 
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Golden 
Rich 
Delicious 





Smooth and. golden-rich 
with cream ... mellow yet 
delicately flavored... 
Chateau Cheese literally 
melts deliciously away in 
your mouth. No wonder 
smart hostesses everywhere 
insist upon it...by itself, 
or blended to add new zest 
to familiar old dishes. 


Try “Chateau” once and 
you won’t be without it 


The Aristocrat of a 


...at home or away. On 
the regular menu of 
Canada’s leading hotels 
and famous trains ...and 
in half pound packages at 
your grocer’s. Try it today! 


CHATEAU CHEESE CO. LIMITED 
OTTAWA, CANADA 








Serve it on sandwiches— 
on crackers—it spreads as 
smooth as butter. 


Use it to garnish a delight- 
ful salad. 


Use it for the midnight 
rarebit—or with toast and 
bacon. You'llinstantly find 
how marvellously Chateau 
Cheese blends to complete 
scores of appetizing dishes. 















the Cheese family 











Make Your Chauffeur Happy! 


It’s easy! Just suggest to him 
that he try Red Indian Motor 
Oil in the car... and Cyclo 
Gas or Marathon gasoline. 
These McColl Frontenac pro- 
ducts have won a wonderful 
reputation for making motors 
smoother . . . sweeter. And 
their economy record is just 


as good! 


MCCOLL-FRONTENAC 


McCOLL-FRONTENAC OIL CO., LIMITED 


Offices and plants at Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Vancouver, 
Toronto and Montreal. Distribution VW arehouses 
at other convenient pomnts. 
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Flowers Which Serve a Double Purpose 


Continued from page 18 


immature the delicate tips of the panicles 
will shrivel; when too old the flowers are 
spotted with brown. In process of drying 
the panicles become papery in texture, the 
color changing from creamy white to pinkish 
green, making a much-prized house decora- 
tion, 

Many berry-bearing shrubs are suitable 
for mixing in with immortelles, but few 
retain their fruits in artificially heated 
rooms. A notable exception is the deep blue 
berries of the giant elder, Sambuscus glauca. 
Gathered in the fall they retain their 
appearance until late spring. 

Iris foetidissima, a British native iris, has 
greyish-blue flowers of no special merit, 
followed by large brown seed pods which 
split longitudinally when dry, disclosing the 
bright orange seeds adhering to the inner 
surface. In this state they are highly orna- 
mental 

The thistle-like flower heads of Eryngium, 
sea holly, together with the much branched 
stems, are of a soft metallic blue when dried. 
The best known varieties of this highly 
decorative hardy perennial are Eryngium 
amethystinum and Eryngium planum which 
grow from two and a half to three feet high. 


ANADIAN gardeners have not as yet 

_J/ paid much attention to the culture of 
ornamental grasses. Nevertheless, among 
them may be found many varieties which 
not only would adorn a garden, but when 
cut and dried would furnish excellent winter 
decoration in the home. When used in 
combination with the everlasting flowers to 
lighten the effect, they serve their purpose 
admirably, They should be grown in the 





reserve garden as they would be untidy ina 
mixed flower border. 

The quakney grass, briza gracilis, is a very 
delicately beautiful specimen, as its name 
implies. It is at its best when used in a vase 
on the living room table where it can readily 
be seen. Its stems are so delicate and 
threadlike that they are hardly visible even 
at short distances, the heads appearing to be 
suspended in the air. But it is so light and 
graceful that it is beautiful in almost any 
decorative scheme. The plant is an annual 
and should be sown outdoors in spring 

Eragrostis elegans, the ‘‘love grass,”’ is 
another beautiful annual, especially useful in 
small bouquets. 

Lagurus ovatus, the hare’s tail, and hor 
deum jubatum, the squirrel’s tail, are also 
worth cultivating. Other good annuals are 
agrostis nebulosa, cloud grass; coix lachrymae, 
Job’s tears; rueppelianum, purple fountain 
grass. 

Eulalia zebrina, a perennial grass, is very 
striking with stems alternately barred with 
green and yellowish white. It does not 
thrive in swampy ground, but is useful for 
planting near fountains and pools. Its long 
slender stems bearing graceful leaves and 
flower heads are well adapted to combine 
with heavier dried flowers or stems contain- 
ing fruits, such as the asclepias, or milkweed, 
which is so often dried and used for winter 
embellishment. Seeds may be sown in May. 
and planting to its permanent place done 
the following year. 

The stems of the various grasses with 
their leaves and flower heads should not be 
allowed to mature before cutting. They will 
last a long time when cut in a fairly young 
state and carefully dried. 


TA LA Aa 
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The Tender Millstone 


Continued from page 57 


Carmela entered Carmela in the 
gallant little white helmet and gay green 
foulard scarf. How pretty pale, red- 
mouthed, was her face, and her eyes so big. 
She was upon him before he could rise, 
holding him down with her slim weight 
across his knees, her arms about his neck 
clinging, her eyes intent, eloquent on his. 
“‘Bus smash-up,”’ she announced. ‘‘Below 
Mayall’s. I stayed to help minister to the 
glass-scratches. I shouldn’t have 
Listen, old ’un . I went to the doctor’s 
tonight . to Stevie Priddis and . 
and . can’t you gucss, Phil. . .?” 
“Carmela! You. . . we’re going to have 
a child!” 


Aren't you 


“But aren’t you furious? 
afraid? The expense, you know 

“Oh, hang the expense! I think it’s 
wonderful, Carm. New inspiration, new 
incentive, you know.” He laughed as 
gallantly as she. ‘‘Why, I worked out a 
peach of a story tonight. See! I was just 
jotting down the opening of it when you 
came for Heart Hunger I'll bet 
you like it . ‘Out of the darkness shot 
two rays of streaming light. Even as Ruth 
Halliday tried to regain the sidewalk, the 
car, travelling at a furious rate, struck her 
and passed on, leaving her lying there. . . a 
piteous, broken flower . . against the 
black road’.”’ 
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The Locked Book | 


Continued from page 5 


“No, not a single grouch, Anne,” Benny 
replied, in the same indifferent tone. “I 
don’t think Elm Avenue is safe, that’s all, 
with the blasting and mud holes. Still, if 
you prefer it re 

Anne raged inwardly. This was not the 
way Benny talked; yesterday he would have 
said, ‘“‘You go chase yourself with your Elm 
Avenue, foolish!’’ or something of that sort. 
And she knew what was the matter, or told 
herself she knew—Benny had heard her 
giving her grandmother a few rough words 
and he had not liked it. They turned into 
Elm Avenue, -Benny making not even a 
pretense of objection. 

For its whole length Elm Avenue was, at 
one side, a long hole edged with piles of dirt, 
and an army of men was at work there, 
rushing the job of getting new water pipes 
into the ground. The street was still open 
for traffic but the trucks and automobiles 
that were using it made it unpleasant for 
Anne and Benny to ride side by side and 
Benny reined back and fell behind Anne. 

“Oh, come on!” she called impatiently. 
“Don’t ride back there like a groom; we have 
a right to have the street,”” and Benny rode 
up beside her again. 

“T only thought I might crowd you—all 
these trucks passing,” he said. ‘Matter of 
fact, there are not two halves of this street 
just now, with one half dug up.” 

Something in Anne was trying to say, 
“Benny, I’m a fool!” Let’s go over on to 
South Street,” but something else was so 
aggravated that it would not let anything 
meek raise its head long enough to peep out 
even one word, she said, “If you are so 
afraid of this you can go over on to your 
South Street,” and she was sorry the instant 
she said it. 

“T wouldn’t think of leaving you,” Benny 
said, and Anne even hated the way he said 
that. He was too serious. 

“You mean you think I’m acting like a 
child and you've got to take care of me, I 
suppose,”” she said; “Thank you! I can 
usually take care of myself.”” He said noth- 
ing to this. ‘As a matter of fact, I ride 
better than you do,” she added. 

“As everyone knows, myself included,” 
said Benny, far too politely, and Anne 
uttered a little “Oh!” of resentment, for his 
words had seemed almost like a slap in the 
face. Until now Benny had taken all Anne’s 
spiteful and ill-natured remarks as if they 
were interesting bits of character and signs 
of individuality, meeting them with light 
banter and unvarying good nature. Yester- 
day Benny would have met Anne’s “I ride 
better than you do,” with a cheerful “We'll 
tell the world!” or “Atta girl!” So unlike the 
usual Benny was this “As everyone knows, 
myself included,” that he might as well have 
said, “You have said a rude thing and you 


have said it with intentional unkindness, but 
I shall continue to be a gentleman.” 

The moment Benny had spoken, Anne 
was ready to weep or strike him with her 
crop but she could do neither on Elm 
Avenue with the street full of laborers who 
paused in their work to lean a moment or 
two on their shovels while they looked at 
Anne. She looked sullenly ahead, burning 
inwardly. She told herself she hated Benny. 
It is one of human nature’s peculiarities that 
we hate those we have needlessly and 
intentionally hurt, and that having hurt 
them once something drives us to hurt them 
again. We should be forgiven for this some- 
times, especially when we are very young, 
for we hurt the others, not because we wish 
to, but because something in us is boiling, 
and we strike what is nearest and least able 
to strike back. Then we strike again because 
one’s rising choler makes us feel that a| 
second blow justifies the first. 

Anne’s emotions were runaway horses and | 
she had never tried to control them. When 
they bolted she did not try to pull them up | 
short, but let them run. Emotions are like | 
that; emotions of love must be controlled or 
they end panting and trembling in a foolish 
infatuation; emotions of hate are still more 
dangerous. 

Anne was irritated by Benny because she 
had been unkind to her grandmother, and 
she had been unkind to her grandmother 
because she was dissatisfied with herself. 
She needed, possibly, a good healthy strap- 
ping but there was no one to give young 
women healthy strappings, no Society for 
Beating Up Inwardly Irritated Young 
Ladies having been instituted. She pushed 
her mount ahead of Benny and scowled. 
Elm Avenue was a terrible mess, murky and 
muddy, and she had to pull up her horse 
while six Italians shifted a big water pipe | 
across in front of her. 

“Jus’ a minute, lady,” their foreman said, 
and Anne gave him a murderous look. 

“Perhaps we had better go over to South 
Street,” Benny ventured. 

“I’m going this way,”” Anne said, without 
turning her head. ‘‘Go the other way if you 
want to.” 

Benny, of course, did not go. That was 
not especially to Benny’s credit; no man 
except, perhaps, a husband or a brother 
would have left Anne, riding off alone. With 
the water pipe crossways of the street the 
trucks halted by the pipe began to congest 
ahead, filling the roadway where it was not 
excavated. Anne looked to her right. Here 
the excavation was not edged by such high 
piles of dirt as at some other points, and the 
excavation itself was only some four feet 
wide. She turned her horse and walked him 
his length. 
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Photo by W. E. Thomas, Hollywood 


Jeanette Lorr, Pathé, says: “‘No matter what climate my pictures take 
me to, I find that Lux Toilet Soap keeps my skin enviably smooth.” 


* Exquisite 


xian skies bascinatet 


? 


Hollywood directors find 


“pares open their hearts instantly 
to the appealing loveliness of ex- 
quisite skin,” says Edward Sedgwick, 
director for Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer, 
expressing the experience of 39 leading 
Hollywood directors. 


The screen stars know that flawlessly 
smooth skin is the most alluring charm 
any girl can have, and nine out of ten 
screen stars use Lux Toilet Soap to keep 


their skin lovely. Of the 451 important 
actresses in Hollywood, including all 
stars, 442 care for their skin with this 
delightful soap. Also, all the great film 
studios have made it the official soap for 
all dressing rooms. 


If you're not already devoted to this 
white, delicately fragrant soap, get sev- 
eral cakes today. It is made by the 
famous French method. 


Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto 





Patsy Ruta Mier says: “Lux 
Toilet Soap gives my skin such a 
petal-like texture.” 


Lux Toilet Soap 


Betty Compson, says: “I’m delight- 
ed with the way Lux Toilet Soap 


cares for my skin.” 


Nine out of ten screen stars 
use it for smooth skin 


10; 
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The Short Knicker to Accompany the Extra 
Long Stocking 


Six inches above the knee daintily stop the 
new type of Lavender Line Knickers, 
oods Brevities 


Eight inches above the knee con- 
tinues the sheer, strong silk of 
the extra long Lavender 
Line Stocking 


“STEPPING OUT” 
A brief princess knicker 
for dancing. The dancing 
couple in French 
applique add 
goyety. 








“TRIC-O-NIC” 


nty knicker for the Busy 
P who wants o 


On the Brevities, nestling 
demurely above cuffs or snug 
elastics, are intimately gay frag- 


ments of the new French 
DANCE KNICK 
Here's @ knicker adm 0] 
eam eytited 
slim. The bra 

the modified up- 
kt vonery. 


“SEMI DEB” 
A brief but practical Kittle 
bloomer for street 
weor. 

















applique, or sometimes the de- 






sign is hand printed or has a 










woven-in pattern. Brassieres and 
vests are shaped and have the 
necessary low V backs. 


ae ae ee ae a 


The same surprisingly gay French 
treatment comes in costume 






“MARDI GRAS” 
There's o “Mordi Gras” oir 
ebout this hond- printed 
model, ond it’s briet 
5 Perrot 5 skirts, 


pyjamas, and in intriguing new 


i a ees Be 


nighties. 


Of course, all are in the lux- 
urious Woods Lavendar Line 
fabric, which returns to the 
washtub more lovely after each 
washing. 


Woods Brevities and Woods 


extra long stockings are showing 










“SEA SHANTY” 
The wheeling gulls opplique 
enhonces @ nightie whose 
neckline is new 
ond yaysuolly 
oiociwe, 


now at most smart shops all 
over Canada. 





“KNOTICAL’ 


There's © novtical swogger in 
the neckline, ond o knotted 
girdle which mokes the 
whole nightie ya- 
wsvolly eflective. 













{ 








“WENDY® 
Here is Peter Pan's collar. Apart 
bom the collar, @ is a short 
ish nightie like Wendy's 
own, ond hos o 
litle pocket. 
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door and turning the key. Poor Mrs. 
Bayson was no match for such a fury; she 
did not know how to handle a girl like Anne, 
and neither did Anne, poor child, know how 
to handle herself. She would not even tell 
herself that what she wanted most was for 
3enny to come back and forgive her, and, 
when a girl is in love and will not tell herself 
that, she can be very miserable. She can also 
be very cruel. 

By the end of the second week it was 
entirely clear that Benny was through with 
Anne and Anne knew why. She threw open 
her door one afternoon and burst into her 
grandmother’s room. The old lady sat at her 
desk writing in her private book, and when 
she saw Anne standing there she closed the 
book and snapped the spring clasp. 

“Yes, Anne?” she asked, gently. 

“Oh! Don’t ‘Yes, Anne!’ me!’ Anne 
cried. ‘Don’t think I don’t know what 
you've done to me!”’ 

“Done to you, Anne?” 

“I know why Benny Carter sent you 
flowers! Thanking you for showing him 
what a sketch I am! Showing me up before 
all my friends!” 

Poor old Mrs. Bayson looked up at Anne. 
She was afraid the furious gir! might mean 
to do her bodily injury, so angry was Anne, 

“Flowers?” she said. “Flowers?” 

There had come, the day after the ride, a 
dozen roses for old Mrs. Bayson, and Anne 
had taken them at the door. Benny’s card 
had been on the flowers, and Anne’s grand- 
mother’s name, and Anne in her anger had 
torn the card into a hundred pieces. Her 
grandmother had never received the flowers. 
To Anne their sending had seemed to mean 
that Benry was thanking her grandmother 
for having spoken words that had led to 
Anne’s unkind outburst—the words Benny 
had overheard, as if Benny was saying, 
“Thank you for letting me see what Anne 
really is.”” 

“*Flowers?’’Annie’s grandmother repeated. 

“Oh, you needn’t be so innocent!” Anne 
cried bitterly; ‘‘Benny Carter sent you 
roses,”” and she poured out the whole story 
of the flowers, but before she had finished 
she was too angry to be coherent and she 
flung out of the room again and back to her 
own and locked herself in. 

Anne’s grandmother looked out of the 
window. Tears formed in her eyes and ran 
down her faded cheeks, and she found her 
lace-edged handkerchief and wiped them 
away. She opened the locked book and tried 
to write but her hand was trembling so that 
she could not make intelligible letters, and 
she closed the book and put it in its drawer 
and wiped the gold pen carefully. 


N HER own room Anne, too, was looking 

out of a window. She was standing before 
it with a scowl on her face, her pulses beating 
so that she could feel them in her wrists and 
temples. Behind her the room was all that a 
girl’s heart could desire, for her mother’s love 
had lavished itself in giving to Anne. On the 
wall one of the smaller pictures was a placid 
country scene, hills and a valley--a photo- 
graph nicely colored and signed with the 
artist’s name. Anne’s grandmother had 
given this to Anne—a view of the valley 
where Anne spent her summers, with the long 
road where Anne liked best to ride. It was a 
thoughtful gift, and Anne’s grandmother 
had sought out the picture and had had it 
framed in what she hoped would be Anne's 
taste. Now, in her rage, Anne pulled the 
picture from the wall and threw it on the 
floor. She stamped on it, breaking the glass, 
and in the same anger ran into the hall again 
and to her grandmother’s room. 

She knew what she was going to do. She 
knew why she was going todo it. She knew 
that in the locked book, where alone her 
grandmother dared say what she w ished, the 
old lady must have written down day by 
day what she thought of Anne, putting down 
there all the things that she had to hide from 
view, 


Old Mrs. Bayson had risen from her chair 
and was walking across the room to get a 
book, for she found comfort in books when 
life was too unkind, and Anne rushed past 
her and flung open the desk drawer. Anne 
took the locked book in her hands. 

“Anne! Anne, please!’ the old lady 
begged, going toward her, but Anne was not 
to be stopped now. She gestured the old 
lady away with a sweep of her arm and 
grasped the covers of the locked book, 
twisting them with all her strength. 

“I know what you’ve been writing in this!”’ 
Anne cried in fury, “Lies about me! Lies! 
Writing what you think of me!” 

The locked book was not meant to stand 
such treatment. Old Mrs. Bayson sank down 
upon her bed, one hand laid along her cheek, 
and the locked clasp of the book parted. 

“Tell mother!” Anne dared her grand- 
mother. “Tell her!” and she laughed and 
carried the book away. In her own room she 
opened the pages. They were dated; it was a 
diary, and Anne turned quickly to the day 
of her last ride with Benny. She read. 

“May 16,” her grandmother had written. 
“Benjamin Carter took Anne riding again 
today. He seems a very fine young man, 
gentlemanly and handsome. Anne was 
particularly beautiful today.” 

There was no more that day; Anne turned 
the pages. Her name was on every page. 
“Anne has a new blue dress; it makes her 
eyes more exquisitely blue. I do not wonder 
that Anne is so popular with the young men; 
she is a beautiful girl and high-spirited. Anne 
is handsomer than either her mother or I 
ever were.” 

There was nothing unkind, nothing but 
fond praise, but not until Anne had turned 
many pages toward the front of the book 
was there anything but praise of Anne’s 
appearance. Then an entry when Anne was 
ten, ‘Anne is such a dear child; she ran and 
brought me a footstool today, putting it 
under my feet.”” From there back the entries 
were less often about Anne’s looks. “‘Anne 
is so kind to her mother.”’ “Anne has such a 
sweet temper,” and still earlier, “I am so 
glad the baby is a girl; girls can be such a 
comfort to their mothers and I know our 
bright-eyed smiling little girl will brighten 
our rather drab lives.” 

Slowly Anne turned back to a date she 
remembered. ‘‘Dear Walter, my only son, 
died this day. I cannot yet feel anything 
but the great loss but I comfort myself with 
the thought that I still have his dear wife 
and our sweet sunny little Anne.” 

Anne closed the locked book gently. For a 
few moments she stood with it in her hands 
and then she went to her grandmother’s 
room. She found her grandmother still 
sitting on the bed and Anne dropped beside 
her with her. head in her grandmother’s lap. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “I’m ashamed. 
I’m wicked.” 

What her grandmother said was mostly 
gently incoherent, and it was her hand on 
Anne’s hair rather than the words that 
comforted the girl. They remained there a 
long while and after Anne’s tears old Mrs. 
Bayson’s, “I think I'll have to change my 
position, dear; my back hurts,” was rather 
an anticlimax, but that did not matter 
much now. Climax or anticlimax did not 
count for much. Anne was no longer the old 
Anne. Psychologically, perhaps, what she 
had needed was to do something sufficiently 
ugly to be worth asking to be forgiven tor, 
and she had done it, and she had asked to be 
forgiven, and she had been forgiven. She 
told her grandmother about Benny, then. 

Old Mrs. Bayson listened until Anne was 
through, and then she took the locked book 
from Anne’s hands and put it back in the 
desk drawer. 

“I’m sure it will be all right with Benja- 
min, dear,” she said. “I ought to write to 
thank him for the flowers, and I know he will 
come to see an old body if I ask him to. 
Shall I, Anne?” 

“Will you, grandmother?” asked Anne, 
and they laughed like two conspiring girls. 
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ENHANCES 
SMARTNESS= 


NOT JUST A 
NECESSARY ADDITION 












Truly, an accurate watch is necess- 
ary for punctuality’s sake, but 
with a Mars it can be much more 
than that. A smartness hitherto 
unknown is embodied in the new 
Mars watches which are moulded 
to the wrist. A curved-back case 
and a covered mesh bracelet com- 
plete a piece of jewellery which 
enhances any ensemble. The 
bracelet in each instance is made 
especially to match in color and 
harmonize in design with the 
watch case. 


























BEAUTY IS—AND DOES 


Beauty in the Mars is equalled by 
mechanical accuracy. The dust- 
tite case, exclusive with Mars, 
prevents dust, lint, taleum or 
other particles from entering the 
movement. Thus is the problem 
of small watch accuracy solved in 
Mars. 













Seventy years of experience in 
making small watches for men 
and women have produced the 
Mars. The Levy Brothers Co. 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. will 
gladly send a booklet illustrating 
Mars watches, or, if you wish, 
ask your Mars jeweller for a copy. 
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DUSTs=TITE AND 
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The Expiration Notice 


The notification from The Chatelaine of the approaching expiration of your 
subscription is sent out wel lin advance. This is so that there will be no need 
of your being disappointed by the missing of a single issue. 

The demand for copies to fill new orders is so great that, despite our con- 


stantly increased press run we seldom have any copies left for mailing to 


subscribers who are even one issue in arrears. 
Subscribers receiving the ‘“‘expiration’’ notice are reminded of the importance 


of sending in their renewal orders promptly. 
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Hands of 
Fashion 


— adorned with 
Beautiful Bluebird 
Diamond Rings 


(\ Hands are in vogue... 
‘ a lovely hand should be 
adorned with nothing but 
the best of diamond rings 
. a Bluebird, always the 
finest in diamonds, always 
the newest in designs. 


The quality of the dia- 
mond is guaranteed by 
both maker and jeweller 
and, for your further 
protection, every ring is 
registered and price at- 
tached at the factory. 





Bluebird Diamond and 
Wedding Rings are sold 
exclusively by jewellers. 
Send your jeweller’s 
name for “The Book That 
Lovers Love.” 
MAURICE J. WALSH 
LIMITED 
Dept. C1—Federal Bldg. 
Toronto 2. 





Bluebird Diamond Rings 
from $35.00 up. 


Bluebird Wedding Rings 
from $12.00 up. 
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As the engine makes the 
motor-car, so the bristle 
makes the brush. Long, 
glossy white Russian bris- 
tles of the most expensive 
grade stamp quality all 
over Keystone Military 
Brushes. These long, 
springy, uneven bristles 
7. new lifeto your hair. 
hey penetrate right 
through to the scalp, stim- 
ulate the hair roots, pro- 
mrennaie nares Choose 
any style—t uality is 
piaamas Solas 

black and natural finish 
ebony, tortoise shell, ivory 
and pearl in various 
attractive shapes. At your 
Jewellery, Drug, Depart- 
paneer or ter Coods 

re. 


Stevens-Hepner Co. 
Limited 
Port Elgin, Ontario 
Manufacturers of Keystone 
Hutax Tooth Brushes 


and natural finish ebony and 
natural and pastel shades of 
pearl, mounted on amber, 




































“Here! Don’t do that!” Benny cried as 
he saw what Anne intended 

“Oh! Will you be still?” Anne exclaimed 
and struck her horse with her crop. He 
leaped forward, digging his forefeet into 
the soft dirt pile and brought his rear feet up 
into it, but the soft stuff gave him no footing 
He made a gallant effort, reaching the far 
side of the trench with his forefeet and 
holding there as he struggled to get his 
hindquarters up to safety, but one of his 
flailing hind feet struck a laborer in the 
trench. 

Anne was using her crop madly. Benny 
dropped from his saddle and leaped the 
trench; he fell on hands and knees and 
scrambled up, but a man had grasped Anne’s 
bridle and with this help, the horse managed 
to get a rear hoof on to the solid edge of the 
excavation and, a moment later, was stand- 
ing on the far side, trembling and panting, 
but safe. 

In the trench a dozen laborers had come 
running and they were crowded around the 
injured man. He was unconscious when 
they lifted him out of the excavation and 
laid him on the grass at the side of the 
street, but the men seemed to know what to 
do. The others stood back while two 
worked over him, and presently he began to 
groan and open his eyes. 

““Gooda boy, Mike,” one of the men said 


encouragingly. ‘‘One-a horse no can kill-a 
you, you bet! Where you hurt-a most, 
hey?” 


He felt here and there on the injured 
man’s body and presently the man cried out. 
“One—two rib-a smash, that all,” said his 
investigator as if it was the best possible 


news. “Tony, you go in that-a house; 
phone-a the ’ospit? How you feel now, 
Mike?” 


“No good,” the injured man complained. 
“Feel-a rotten, Joe.” 

“Are you the boss?”” Benny Carter asked 
the man Joe. “No? Well, my name is 
Carter—Ben Carter—and I'll take care of 
this man’s expenses and so forth. I'll take 
this lady home and then come back. That 
all right with you?” 

“Sure!” Joe said, but he pulled off his 
cap and took a card and a stub of pencil from 
its lining, and Benny wrote his name and 
address. 

The laborer who had grasped Anne’s 
bridle was still holding it. He may have 
meant only to quiet the nervous horse but to 
Anne it seemed that he was detaining her 
lest she decamp and evade all responsibility. 
Benny put his hand on the bridle. 

“It’s all right, friend,”’ he said; “I'll take 
care of her now,”’ and the man was satisfied. 
He turned his back and walked to where 
Mike lay, and Benny led Anne’s horse on to 
the sidewalk and to the corner. ‘‘Wait here,” 
he said; ‘I’ve got to get my horse.” 


NNE waited. She was frightened. 
Nothing like this had ever happened to 
her and she knew she was entirely at fault. 
She had insisted on taking the road Benny 
had not wanted to take; she had decided to 
make the jump across the trench because she 
was angry when she had no reason to be, and 
she had risked her life and limb needlessly 
when she might have gone back half a block 
to a corner. 

“Benny,” she said when he came, “I'm 
sorry.” 

“So am I, Anne,” he replied; ‘I should 
have known better than to let you come 
down that street.” 

Instantly she was angry again. The same 
unreasoning resentment of implied or 
unconscious criticism burned in her, and she 
felt it sweeping through her like a bitter 
liquor. 

“Oh, thank you!” she cried sarcastically. 
“T’m an infant, am I? If you had brought a 
horse that was fit to ride, nothing would have 
happened.” 

She could have beaten herself for having 
said the words. Before they were all out of 
her mouth she longed to throw herself out 
of her saddle at his feet and cry, “Oh, 
Benny! Benny! Don’t listen to what I’m 
saying; I don’t mean it; I like you and I 
know I’m wrong.” But one does not drop on 
one’s knees in the middle of a busy street. 
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She wished Benny would talk back, hit her 
with ugly words so that she might use stil] 
uglier words upon him, but he only looked 
down at his boot-—the one on the far side 
from Anne—and flicked at it with his crop. 
Not until they were almost home did he 
speak again. 

“We will have to tell your mother, | 
think,”’ he said then. ‘‘Perhaps it will be 
better if I tell her.” 

Anne flared up again. 

“T assure you I am quite able to tell her 
myself, Mr. Carter,’’ she declared, and 
Benny said, “Well, I only thought it might 
be pleasanter,’’ and said no more. When 
they reached the house he tied the horses 
and went in with Anne. She stormed around 
the porch and into the house and called 
*‘Mother!’"’ and was answered from the 
living room. 

“I tried to jump the ditch in Elm Avenue,” 
Anne said defiantly, ‘‘and the silly horse 
kicked one of those ditch-diggers and broke 
some of his ribs. If there’s anything you 
want to ask me about it, you can ask me 
now. I’m not going to talk about it forever.” 

Mrs. Bayson turned a startled face to 
Benny. 

“Nothing so awfully serious,” he _ re- 
assured her. “A rib or two broken—the 
horse kicked out when he slipped—but a 
broken rib does not mean much. I'll look 
after the man; they did not even ask Anne's 
name.” 

“You didn’t fall, Anne; you were r-* 
hurt?” Mrs. Bayson asked anxiously. 

“Of course, I was not hurt; don’t be 
silly, mother!’ Anne said. “I don’t see why 
you always have to think I’m going to get 
hurt. I’m not a baby!” 

She was standing where she had stopped 
when she came in, twisting her gauntlets, 
and suddenly she threw them angrily on the 
floor and turned and fled. They heard her 
rushing up the stairs and heard her door 
slam, and even heard her key turn in its lock. 
Benny spoke first. 

“I think she was more frightened than she 
thought,”’ he said, because he was sorry for 
Mrs. Bayson. “I’m sure the man was not 
seriously injured. It was my fault, Mrs. 
Bayson; I should not have let Anne go down 
the Avenue. So don’t worry about it. I told 
them I would go back, so if you'll excuse 
me a 

But Mrs. Bayson would not let him go 
until she had a clearer idea of what had 
happened, and Benny told her all that was 
necessary and then left. He called up late 
in the afternoon to ask if Anne was all right 
but after that he seemed to have forgotten 
Anne. He neither called up by telephone 
nor came to the house again. 


HERE were plenty of other young men. 

Young men had always flocked about 
Anne, and out of the half dozen she now 
chose Eddie Laker as her favorite. In five 
days she detested him and raged when she 
had to go to the telephone to listen to his 
silly line, which was always the same string 
of wisecracks. Before the end of the week 
she had all but slapped him, and she broke a 
date with him to go to the same dance with 
Vic Merrill--and thought Vic was even less 
than Eddie. 

The first two or three days after the 
unfortunate ride Anne asked her mother if 
Benny had called up, but after that she 
asked no more. Anne, as her mother phrased 
it to herself, “took it out on the family” 
after that. 

“Did you say anything to Benny to make 
him angry?” Mrs. Bayson dared to ask her, 
for she was sure Anne was raging because of 
Benny’s aloofness now. ‘‘Isn’t there any- 
thing I can say to him? He’s not vindictive, 
Anne.” 

“Ob, mother, do be still!” Anne cried. “I 
won't have you talking as if I couldn't attend 
to my own affairs. I hope I never do see him 
again.” 

“But, Anne—”’ 

“Oh, stop it! Stop it!” Anne shouted, 
stamping her foot. ‘You just keep on trying 
to make me miserable. You just want to 
nag me. Everybody in this house—” 

She was out of the room again and run- 
ning up the stairs to her own, slamming the 
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HE world was a big place once and the 
a horizon very far away. Miles meant 
» 

j hours where they now mean minutes. 

e 

For Chevrolet has changed many things. 
With the wheel in our hands we become 


masters of time and distance . . conquerors 


; at once of miles and of minutes. 


We count no road too long . . though it dip 
down into the purple distance . . though 
it be lost to view among the far-off hills. For 
the miles are happy miles, all too short if the 


truth be told. 


The engine sings the quiet rhythm of its six 
smooth cylinders . . sings its way over the 
rough roads, up the steep grades, through 
summer heat or winter cold . . staunch, 


sturdy and true. 


Power is there in that song . . speed, beyond 
anything we care to use . . eagerness to 


fulfil our wish as soon as it is expressed. 


And, though the road beneath flow ever so 
swiftly . . within the Chevrolet Fisher 
Body is comfort beyond the expectations of 
even a luxury-loving age . . refinement 


such as drawing-rooms are wont to boast. 


And all these things . . that only a Six can 
give . . Chevrolet has given us at trifling 
cost . . a cost far below our anticipation 
a cost within the lowest price-range in 





all motordom. 


Ask your Chevrolet dealer for details. 





© 
The Outstanding Chevrolet of Chevrolet His- The Outstandin 


tory is on display at Chevrolet dealers’ show- 
rooms. There is a complete range of models . H EV R 
priced from : ( ) ‘ E T 
ee of CHEVRO 

di LET HISTORY 


at Factory, Oshawa, taxes extra 
Chevrolet Cars mav be purchased on the PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS OF CANADA, LIMITED 


GMAC Deferred Payment Plan. 
BECAUSE ses CANADIAN 
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on top, giving a checkerboard effect of 
colored squares outlined with black. Upon 
each of the colored squares was laid a black 
circle, in the centre of which was placed a 
cream-colored motif. These motifs, I feel 
certain, must have been inspired by the 
small shapes used for cutting cookies, as 
they were cut in heart, diamond, crinkly, 
star-shaped and round designs. In the 
corners of each of the colored squares were 
small cream circles. A narrow cream-colored 
strip ran around the edge of the mat which 
was bound with black binding. 


The Bution Rug 


The button rug is sister to the patchwork 
rug, and must have been originated by the 
most thrifty of all housewives, for it is made 
from scraps of material varying in size from 
one to two inches. 

The materials required for making the 
button rug include any strong durable cloth 
for the background, and bits of felt, broad- 
cloth, cotton, velvet or heavy flannel for the 
buttons. The heavier the materials used the 
better 

The buttons are made as follows. Three 
cloth circles are cut, one inch, one and a half 
inches, and two inches in diameter. The 
edges of these are buttonholed on top of one 
another, the one-inch circle going on top, 
the one and a half inch circle next, and the 
two inch at the bottom. When all the 
buttons are completed they are arranged on 
the background material in the order re- 
quired to make the desired design, when this 
has been decided upon they are sewn into 
position by buttonhole-stitching the outer 
circle on to the foundation. The commonest 
method for arranging the buttons is to sew 
the first button in the exact centre of the 
background. Around this, in close forma- 
tion, sew a row of buttons, then another row 
and another, and so on until the background 
material is completely covered, except for 
one and a half inches, which is to be turned 
back and hemmed under. By the arranging 
of the colored buttons many designs may be 
formed, such as, in a round rug, a series of 
colored circles, or a dark centre surrounded 
by a bright border, or lines of the same color 
running from the centre to the edge of the 
rug in sun ray fashion. Squares, diamonds, 
diagonal or striped motifs are good in a 
rectangular rug. An attractive effect may 
be achieved by having one of the circles of 
buttons in a different color from the others. 

In finishing the rug, turn back the founda- 
tion material and hem. Line with burlap, 
denim, or unbleached muslin, 


The Knitted Rug 

Almost any strong materials such as 
cotton, wool, linen, old stockings, jersey 
cloth, heavy rug wool, candle wicking, or 
jute, may be used in making the knitted rug. 
Different substances, however, are better 
not combined in the same rug. If cloth is 
used it should be cut into strips three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and joined by 
overlapping and sewing the ends together, 
rolling the various colors into separate balls. 
A pair of large bone or wooden knitting 
needles is used for knitting. Rugs may be 
knitted in round, oval, or rectangular shapes. 
By far the simplest of knitted rugs is that 


Mix water and sugar together and bring 
to boiling point. Boil two minutes, then add 
lemon, orange juice and coloring. Cool and 
strain. Pour into a freezer. The filling should 
not be more than three quarters full. 

Spook Cocktail 
Select as many large firm oranges as 





Making the Moments Tell 


Continued from page 23 





Showing an effective design in a home-made rag Tug. 


in which square or oblong pieces of knitting, 
about six inches wide are sewn or crocheted 
together to form a rectangular rug, which is 
finished by a border made of four long knitted 
strips of contrasting colors. A most attrac- 
tive hall or hearth rug may be made from old 
woollen or silk stockings, cut in strips from 
three-quarters to one inch wide and knitted 
on large wooden needles into one-foot 
squares. These, when knitted in “hit-and- 
miss” fashion or various solid colors, are 
sewn together three or four squares wide 
and to the required length. The rug is then 
lined with burlap or strong factory cotton. 
At the points where the corners of each 
square meet, except those on the outside 
edges of the rug, woollen or silk tufts are 
sewn. These tufts are made by the same 
method as pompons, and should be about 
one-inch across when finished. The edges 
of the rug are bound in the same color as 
that used for the tufts. Dark colors are best. 
A strong binding, two or three rows of 
braided cloth, or several rows of hooking 
may be used. Should a hooked border be the 
choice, burlap is required for the foundation 
with an allowance of at least three inches for 
a small hem and hooked border. The hook- 
ing should be pulled through long and 
clipped, thus producing a tufted effect that 
goes well with tufted buttons. 


The Wash-board Rug 


A favorite in our great-grandmothers’ 
time was the ‘““Wash-board rug,” so named 
from its striped or corrugated appearance. 
New yarns or unravellings from old knitted 
garments are used. According to the weight 
of the wool, from five to eight stitches are 
cast on number 12 wire needles and knitted 
into stripes of one length, depending on the 
desired width of the rug. Several strips of 
one color should be knitted. In making up 
the rug a large piece of pillow ticking, or 
strong burlap with edges turned under and 
hemmed, is placed on a table or flat surface 
so that the knitted strips may lie straight. 
If striped pillow ticking is used for the 
foundation, the knitted strips are sewn along 
the stripes, thus making it easier to keep the 


lines quite straight. In sewing the strips to 
the rug, the first one is sewn down in the 
centre of the foundation material, then 
corresponding stripes of the same colors 
are sewn down on either side of the centre 
stripe, and so on until the rug is completely 
covered. The rug should be bound with a 
firm wool cloth binding. 


The Oval Rug 


To make an oval rug, cloth is cut in strips 
and knitted on large wooden needles, as 
described in the beginning of this article 
on knitted rugs. Five stitches are cast on 
the needles and knitted into a strip about 
thirty inches long. This strip is then 
doubled back and shaped, and the two inside 
edges sewn together, so as to form the centre 
or core of the rug. Knitted strips of various 
colors are then added in the same manner 
as for braided rugs until the rug is of the size 
desired. If adding new colors to the rug, see 
that the joins come in different spots, or an 
unsightly effect will be the result. In sewing 
on the strips, care should be taken to prevent 
the rug from “hopping.” 

Round rugs are made in much the same 
way, except that instead of forming a long 
strip down the centre, the knitted strip is 
sewn round and round until the rug is the 
size required. 

In both the oval and round knitted rugs, 
quaint effects may be achieved by combining 
the knitted strips with braids using first a 
knitted strip, then a braided strip, and 
finishing preferably with a braided strip, as 
this makes a firmer finish to the rug. 


The Crocheted Rug 
The same materials may be used for the 
crocheted rug as those listed above for the 
knitted rug. The strongest and most durable 
type of crocheted rug is worked over cord or 
heavy wrapping twine. This is done by 
crocheting the material first over and then 
under the cord, which is thus kept enclosed 
as the crocheting progresses. 
Crocheted rugs may be made in any shape; 
the oval and round, however, are the most 
popular 
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A Progressive Dinner for Hallowe’en 


Continued from page 21 


there are guests and hollow out the inside. 

Cut Jack O’Lantern faces in each orange 

and fill with chopped nuts, finely cut-up 

grapes, pitted black cherries, and grapefruit. 
Galantine of Chicken 

Mix four cupfuls of chopped cold cooked 

chicken with one teaspoonful of onion juice, 


two chopped whites of hard-cooked eggs, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, one chopped 
pimiento and half a cupful of mayonnaise 
dressing. Soak one and a half tablespoon- 
fuls of gelatine in four tablespoonfuls of 
cold water for ten minutes, and dissolve 
over hot water. Add to the chicken mixture 
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The Round Rug 


To make a round rug, chain five stitches 
and join to form a ring; and continue with 
single crochet until the rug is of the size 
desired. A black centre, followed by bands 
of royal blue, purple, peacock blue, jade 
green and pearl grey, makes a very pleasing 
combination. A light-brown centre, followed 
by two-inch rings of salmon, light blue, 
reseda green, violet, light yellow, chamois, 
and a three-inch border of heliotrope blue 
would be very attractive. 

A very uncommon but good-looking round 
rug is made in the following manner. Chain 
five stitches, form a ring, and continue 
crocheting round and round until the circle 
is about the size of a large dinner plate, 
widened where necessary to prevent the rug 
from “hopping.”” Crochet a sufficient num- 
ber of circles, in side plate or saucer size, to 
fit side by side when placed around the 
large circle. Sew the edges of these circles to 
the outside edge of the large circle, and then 
to one another. Around these circles make 
a single row of crochet, and continue 
crocheting until the rug is of the desired 
size. Heavy materials such as chintz, wool 
jersey cloth, and particularly jute, are good 
for this rug. It will be found advisable before 
crocheting the rug to, determine the exact 
size and number of circles to be made by 
drawing the pattern first on paper, as shown 
in the diagram. This design may also be 
attractively carried out in an oval mat. 


The Oval Rug 


Oval rugs are made in much the same 
manner as the round rugs. A chain of about 
thirty stitches is made, then a line of single 
crochet down one side and up the other. 
Three stitches of double crochet at each end 
keeps the rug from “‘hopping.” Lay the rug 
out on the table occasionally to see that it is 
flat. Both round and oval rugs are attrac- 
tive in “hit-and-miss” patterns. 


An Oblong Mat 


A quaint, oblong rug is made by joining 
together squares made in solid colors and 
“hit-and-miss”’ designs, and finishing with a 
black border. For a rug about two feet by 
three, crochet twenty-three squares in 
“‘hit-and-miss”’ design, and twelve squares 
in one solid color, such as red, green or blue. 
These squares are made by chaining fourteen 
stitches on a large wooden crochet hook, 
continuing with single crochet until a square 
is formed. With black material, crochet 
together the squares in the following manner. 
First, third, fifth and seventh rows, one 
colored, one “‘hit-and-miss,’’ one colored, one 
“hit-and-miss,” one colored. Second, fourth 
and sixth rows, all the squares are “‘hit-and- 
miss.” These are placed, however, so that 
the lines of the squares run in the opposite 
direction to the ones adjoining them. When 
all the squares have been joined together in 
the manner directed, line the rug with burlap 
or denim, and bind with black. 

An attractive, oblong rug may also be 
made in jute, using about three strands at a 
time, by crocheting large stripes of alternat- 
ing colors until the desired length of the rug 
is reached, and finishing each end with a 
fringe. 


and mix well. Pack in baking-powder tins 
which have been dipped in cold water. 
Chill until stiff. Cut in half-inch slices. 
Serve two slices of molded chicken on each 
plate with one spoonful of aspic on a 
lettuce leaf. Garnish with watercress, 
pickled beet and one small pickle. 
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calories, but note the difference in their 
cost. 


Lard 1.1 ounces costing 1! 5c. 
Macaroni 2.9 ounces costing 21 4c. 
Cabbage 40 ounces costing 7!, c. 
Carrots 30 ounces costing 9! sc 
Rump roast 4.4. ounces costing 934c. 
String beans 27 ounces costing 17c. 
Salmon (fresh) 8.2 ounces costing 
20! a, 
Veal cutlets 7.1 ounces costing 24! oC. 
Asparagus 47 ounces costing 8& 
Celery 71 ounces costing &88&c. 


Many of them supply minerals, vita- 
mines, and bulk as well as fuel value, but 
judged solely from the standpoint of 
calories there is a wide variation in their 
cost. 


ANY foods are protein foods or body 

builders as well as sources of heat and 
energy, so let us consider them from that 
standpoint, too. 

Among the cheaper sources of protein are 
dried beans, bread, oatmeal, and dried peas. 
Cheese, peanuts, and milk are midway in 
cost, while fish, shellfish, choice cuts of 
meat, almonds and walnuts are expensive 
sources. Eggs at forty cents a dozen are a 
moderately cheap supply of protein. 

The following foods supply the same 
amount of calories from protein at an 
extremely wide variation in price: 


1 Pound of porterhouse steak cost- 
ing 55c. 
13 Eggs costing 43c. 
12 Ounces of cheese costing 30c. 
14 Ounces of dried beans costing 
10! oe. 
The following weights of food all provide 
100 calories from protein at different costs: 


Dried peas 3.6 ounces costing 2!oc 

White bread 9.6 ounces costing 5! 9c. 

Shoulder beef (lean) 5.3 ounces 
costing 634c. 

Milk 27 ounces costing llc. 

Sirloin steak 5.3 ounces costing 15c. 


Canned lobster 4.8 ounces costing 
19¢. 

Shelled almonds 4.2 ounces costing 
26c. 


But as cereals and dried legumes do not 
provide a protein of as high a grade as do 
meat, fish, milk, cheese, eggs and nuts, it 1s 
unwise to depend too much on the cheaper 
proteins. They should be supplemented by 
the better sources which are termed the 
grade A proteins. 

Cheese gives flavor as well as food value 
to the menu and combines well with other 
foods. Escallopéd with celery and cabbage 
it will provide an inexpensive main dish for a 
meal. 


Cabbage and Celery au Gratin 


3 Cupfuls of cooked cabbage, 
finely cut 

1 Cupful of cooked celery 
diced 

2! Cupfuls of thin white sauce 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

14 Teaspoonful of pepper 

14 Teaspoonful of paprika 

2 Cupfuls of grated cheese 

1, Cupful of buttered crumbs 


Add the seasonings and grated cheese to 
the white sauce. Mix the cabbage and celery 
and put a layer in a buttered baking dish. 
Cover with the cheese sauce. Repeat until 
all the ingredients are used. Top with the 
buttered crumbs and bake for twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven at 350 deg. 
Fahr. 

Cheese combined with cereals makes the 
familiar escalloped dishes, macaroni, rice or 
spaghetti with cheese. 

The use of dried beans always brings to 
mind the old favorite, pork and beans. 
Bacon or salt pork, cheap in themselves, 
can be used with the cheap dried legumes to 
lend them flavor and interest. 


Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce 
3 Cupfuls of navy beans 
1, Pound of salt pork 
1'4 Teaspoonfuls of salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of molasses 
2 Tablespoonfuls of brown 
sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of mustard 
1 Cupful of tomato soup or 
sauce 
¥9 Cupful of boiling water 
Wash the beans and soak over night in 
cold water to which half a teaspoonful of 
soda is added. Drain and cook slowly in 
boiling water until the skins will burst 
when the beans are exposed to the air. 
Drain, and then remove thé rind of the pork. 
Mix the seasonings, sugar and molasses with 
the tomato and water. In measuring the 
molasses be sure that none is hanging to the 
lower part of the spoon, or you will not 
have a strictly level measurement. Put 
part of the pork in the bottom of the dish, 
then the beans and the rest of the pork near 


the top of the dish. Four over it the tomato 


and seasonings, and bake in a slow oven for 
six to eight hours, adding more water if 
needed. Uncovering the dish for the last 
half hour to brown the beans. For a small 
quantity of baked beans, slices of bacon on 
top of the dish for the last hour can take the 
place of the pork. 


Bean Loaf 


Beans may be used to make a loaf which 

is a cheap meat substitute. 

2 Cupfuls of bean pulp 

1 Egg 

1! Teaspoonfuls of salt 

1, Teaspoonful of pepper 

14 Cupful of butter 

1 Teaspoonful of grated onion 

1. Cupful of breadcrumbs 

4 Slices of bacon 


Prepare and cook the beans as in the 
recipe for baked beans. Press through a 
sieve to make the bean pulp. Add the 
butter, blend well and add seasonings, egg 
and crumbs. Shape into a loaf and put 
strips of bacon over the top. Place in a pan 
with a little water and bake fifteen minutes 
in a moderate oven at 350 deg. Fahr. Serve 
with tomato sauce. 


Bread Omelet 
When eggs are reasonable in price, that is, 

forty cents a dozen or less, they are cheaper 
than choice cuts of meat though they are a 
more expensive source of protein than peas 
and beans. Of the numerous ways of 
serving them, a bread omelet which does 
not show the same tendency to fall that the 
foamy ones do, is an excellent main dish for 
lunch or dinner. The bread is not detected 
in the omelet and gives a good texture. 

6 Eggs 

24 Cupful of milk 

24 Cupfuls of fresh light bread 

crumbs 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

1¢ Teaspoonful of pepper 

1 Tablespoonful of butter 

Beat egg yolks and seasonings. Heat the 

milk, add the light crumbs and combine 
with the yolks. Heat an omelet pan, add 
the butter, greasing the bottom and sides 
well. Beat the whites stiff, cut and fold into 
the yolk mixture, pour into the hot pan. 
Cook on top of the stove until the bottom 
is set, then finish in a moderate oven until 
done. Fold over and serve at once on a hot 
platter. For variety serve with strips of 
bacon, or cooked green vegetables, or highly 
seasoned tomato sauce. 


NY of the inexpensive foods listed 

above may be used singly or in com- 
bination to make cheap appetizing dishes 
but in using them in the daily menu, do not 
overlook the proper balance. Remember to 
serve each day one raw fruit and two 
vegetables, besides the starchy ones and one 
raw vegetable if possible, a quart ol milk for 
each child and a pint for each adult. In 
addition, include fats and cereals for heat 
and energy, and a meat, fish, cheese or egg 
dish to give the building materials. 
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Facts About Tea series—No. 8. 


Tea-and Queen Catherine 
In 1664 Queen Catherine, wife 


of Charles II. received a present 
of some tea from the English 
East India Company. She liked 
it so well she introduced it into 
Society and it became the fash- 
ionable drink. As the cost was 
ten guineas ($50.00) a pound, 
it is obvious that only the wealthy 
could afford to be fashionable. 


“DALADA” 


TEA 


‘Fresh from the gardens’ 


















| TO COVER 
AY A SHELF - 


A HOUSEKEEPING. 
PROBLEM SOLYED- 


It is a problem, isn’t it... .this constant need of long 
lengths of clean, white paper! 


Pani-phelf- 
Household Paper 


solves the problem with a long, wide roll in a knife- 
edge box. Just what you need for wrapping parcels, 
lining shelves, drawers, trunks and trays, for rolling 
and cutting dried food stuffs on, ete. 


At druggists, stationers, grocers 
and department stores. 








CED LCD eae eo teas 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 








ep Your Youthful figure 
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“Yes, my dear, a good figure is 
a question of wise diet.” 


People chuckle when they see others putting 
on excess weight 





More nourishment from a smaller quan- 
tity of food ... that is what you gain 
when Bovril replaces heavier foods in 
your diet. 


A little Bovril is always delicious to the 
taste and satisfying to the appetite and 
does not encourage fatty tissues. 


You will look better, feel more energetic 
and vigorous and be better able to resist 
illness, and... 


You are sure of being better nourished if, every day, you 
eat less heavy food and drink a little more Bovril. 


x BOVRIL 


GE Builds Strength Without Fat 


Proprietors: Bovril Ltd., Park Ave., Montreal. Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Toronto 
3 
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Food Costs Versus 
Their Caloric Values 


Continued from page 24 


inch thick, and without flouring it, broil 
under a hot flame for ten minutes. <A few 
drops of boiling water poured in the broiler 
pan will make “pan gravy”’ from. the 
drippings, or the steak may be served with 
parsley butter. 


Beef Rolls 
The flank steak, an inexpensive cut with 
very little waste, will make beef rolls. 


1!4 Pounds of flank steak 
1, Cupful of celery diced 
1, Cupful of carrots diced 

1 Small onion sliced 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

1, Teaspoonful of pepper 
6 Potatoes 


Cut the steak into three or four pieces. 
Add the seasonings to the carrots and the 
celery and roll inside the pieces of steak, 
fastening each one with a skewer. Roll in 
flour, and brown quickly on all sides in a 
hot pan. Place in a casserole, add sliced 
onion on top of the meat, and pour half a 
cupful of boiling water around it. Cover 
closely and cook for thirty minutes in a 
moderate oven 325 deg. Fahr. Add the 
pared potatoes, season them, and cook for 
another hour. Before serving, thicken the 
liquid to make gravy. 


Casserole of Lamb and Rice 
A casserole of meat and a cereal reduces 
the cost of the meat. An example is cas- 
serole of lamb and rice 


2 Cupfuls of cooked lamb 
chopped 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

1, Teaspoonful of pepper 

1 Teaspoonful of chopped 
onion 

1 Tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley 

3 Cupfuls of cooked rice 

1 Egg 

14 Cupful of breadcrumbs 

1, Cupful of meat stock or 
water 


Mix the meat, seasonings, egg, crumbs and 
stock. Put a layer of rice in a casserole, 
then a layer of meat, alternating until the 
materials are all used. Cover the casserole 
and bake in an oven at 350 deg. Fahr. for 
thirty minutes. Serve with tomato sauce. 


NE excellent measure of the cost of food 
is the number of calories, or the fuel 
value that it supplies, for primarily we eat 
food to supply heat and energy for our 
bodies. On this basis, cereals, especially 
those which we cook ourselves, flour, lard, 
vegetable fats, dried beans, dried peas, rice 
and macaroni are among the real bargains. 
The dried fruits, cabbage, and root vege- 
tables come next in cost. The cheaper cuts 
of meat, flank, chuck, shoulder, rump, salt 
pork, salt fish, cheese, milk, apples and 
oranges are midway in cost. And chops, 
choice steaks, cream, relishes, oysters, 
chicken, celery, asparagus and out-of- 
season fruits and vegetables give us the 
least fuel value for our money, though, 
perhaps, the most in aesthetic value and 
flavor for jaded appetites. Eggs will go up 
and down the scale according to the varia- 
tion of their price at different seasons of the 
year. 
As an illustration: 
6 Ounces of rolled oats costing 
344 cents 
1 Quart of milk costing 14 
cents 
814 Ounces of lamb chops 
costing 32 cents 
All give the same amount of fuel or the 
same number of calories—not hard to find 
the bargain here. 
The following weights of food all give 300 
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W here else could you invest 
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your money so wisely 


.. as in the purchase of Srigidaire— 


run. Here is real beauty and symmetry of 
design, clean surfaces that stay clean, agleam- 
ing porcelain enamel or Duco finish, a cabinet 
withall mechanical partscomplete- 
ly enclosed. Here are elevated food 
shelves to make stooping unneces- 
sary... extra power to guarantee 
that food will be kept safely cold on 
the hottest days. And here is the 
Cold Control that provides six freez- 
— ing speeds at the turn of a dial... 
favter freeing of hee faster freezing of ice and perfect 
results in the making of salads and desserts. 


HAT could you buy for your home that 
would mean so much to every member 
of the family in health, convenience and 
in the saving of time and work? 


Hundreds of thousands of home 
owners would tell you that they 
would sooner give up any other 
item of household equipment than 
Frigidaire. 





Frigidaire renders a unique 
Service . .. a service that cannot 
be duplicated by any other elec- 
tric refrigerator or type of refrigeration. 
Only Frigidaire offers this combination of 


Here is an automatic refrigerator that is so 
important features of beauty and power 


quiet that you don’t hear it start or stop or 





and convenience. They have made Frigid- 
aire the choice of more buyers than of all 
other electric refrigerators combined. 

Low prices, convenient terms and excep- 
tionally low operating cost put Frigidaire 
within the reach of every home. 

See it today at display rooms everywhere, 
or write for a complete illustrated catalog 
and a copy of the new Frigidaire recipe 
book. Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of 
General Motors Corporation, Toronto, Ont. 
Frigidaire Corporation, 

Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 16 


Please send me a free copy of the Frigidaire catalog 
and the recipe book of frozen delicacies. 


DEMON swe anbeesbeesnednseteeeb0ehesbccansedee eece 


AGEr008 bs ccccccccccccccccscececscoceese ecccccccece 


FRIGIDAIRE 





he quiet Arutomatic Refrigerator 
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October's 
Market 
Basket 

and Menus 


year when gardeners take justifiable 

pride in the fruits of their endeavors. 
Everywhere we find vegetables and fruits in 
abundance being stored away, by all devices 
known to man, against the forthcoming day 
when Nature witholds her bounty. 

The varieties of melon seem to be increas- 
ing. Watermelons usher in the season during 
May; and they are followed by muskmelons, 
honeydews, Montreal melons and casabas; 
which succession almost sees the year 
around, for casabas last well into March. 
They are, however, most plentiful during 
October. Casaba melons may be identified 
by the hard, tough surface and also by the 
wrinkled appearance of the skin. These 
lines or wrinkles extend lengthwise of the 
melon from end to end, being most pro- 
nounced at either end. In shape these 
melons remotely resemble Hubbard squash. 
When fully ripe they are a deep golden 
yellow, and the stem may be easily broken 
away. Avoid melons which have soft spots 
or deep bruises. Like all other melons, 
casaba melons should not be used until 
they are fully ripe. 

Quinces, found on the market during 
October and November, are used only for 
preserving, never for eating raw. They are 
most expensive when they first appear on 
the market and less so as the season advances. 
The larger fruit always commands a better 
price, although for jams or jelly the smaller 
ones are equally good. Select clean fruit, 
free from decay or deep blemishes. 

Citrons, also, are never used raw, but are 
very popular when preserved; and large 
quantities of citron peel are candied and 
used for fruit cakes and other cooking. 
Citrons are in season during October and 
November. Except for the fact that they 
are round in shape, they rather resemble a 
watermelon, having a hard, smooth skin, 
dark green in color with lighter green stripes 
from end to end. When fully ripe the stem 
breaks away easily from the fruit and the 
stem end is soft to the touch. Avoid soft 
spots and bruises. It is better to buy citrons 
underripe and allow them to ripen at home. 
Store them so that one melon is not touching 
another, and turn them frequently. 

Sweet potatoes are obtainable from 
August until May, but they are cheapest 
and most plentiful during October ‘and 
November. They are also at their best 
during these months; after Christmas the 
quality deteriorates. They are then smaller 
and have not so good a flavor. Select sweet 
potatoes which are a firm, even shape and 
of medium size. Avoid those which have 
blemishes or soft spots, or which are very 
irregular in shape. If they are to be baked, 
select those which are neither too large nor 
too small. Sweet potatoes contain a higher 
percentage of sugar than ordinary potatoes 
and have a very fine flavor. They take the 
place of ordinary potatoes on the menu, and 
are particularly valuable in varying the ways 
of serving potatoes. Also, they form a 
delectable course in themselves for luncheon 
or supper. 

Home grown Brussels sprouts are found on 
the market during September, October and 


(Sear wie is the harvest month of the 





Three favorites for autumn menus 
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Dinner 
Baked Ham 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
Sliced Pineapple 
Tomato Salad 
ae Grapes and Nuts with 
hipped Cream Coffee 


Cold Sliced Ham 
Au Gratin Potatoes 
Lima Beans 
Raisin Pie 
Coffee 


Fried Chicken _ 


Porcupine Pears with Chocolate 


Sauce 


Coffee 


Irish Stew 
Boiled Potatoes 
Cuke and Green Pepper Salad 
Burnt Almond Blanc Mange 
Coffee 


Fried Fillets of Haddock 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Buttered Beets 
Apple Pie 

ee 


Roast Duck 
Apple Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 


Ice Cream with Hot Caramel Sauce 
| Small Cakes Coffe: a 


| 














Baked Stuffed Heart 
Franconia Potatoes 
Summer Squash 
Peach Tapioca 
Coffee 


Sirloin Steak 
Mushrooms 
French Fried Potatoes 
Creamed Oyster Plant 
Steamed Fruit Pudding 
Coffee 


Baked Spare Ribs 
Boiled Sweet Potatoes 
Succotash 
Apple Dumplings 
Coffee 


Lamb Chops 
Creamed Potatoes 
Raheg Seates Tomatoes 
ange Souffle 

Coffee 


Roast Goose, Apple Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Carrots 
Baked Rice with Dates 
Coffee 


~~ Gold Roast Goose 


Mashed Potatoes, Frie 
Chocolate Puddin 


Crabapple Jelly 
Potatoes on the Half Shell 
Hubbar uash 

Pumpkin Pie 
ee 
Boiled Salmon, Egg Sauce 
Parsley Potato Balls 
Brussels Sprouts 
Banana Whip 
Coffee 


Swedish Steak, Mushrooms 


Lyonnaise Potatoes 
hed Turnips 


} Mas 
\Fruit Salad with Whipped Cream 
Coffee 


Chicken Stew 
with Dumplings 
Egg Plant 


with Hard Sauce 
ee 


> 
Meals of the Month 
Breacrast Luncreon on Supper 
one. Fresh Boiled Corn on the Cob 
Toast Orange Marmalade | Gingerbread Apple Sauce 
Tea fee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa 
Red Rives Claman Cabbage, Apple and Nut Salad 
Hot Rolls Comb Honey Brownies Baked Custard 
Tea Coffee Cocoa ‘ea or Cocoa 
Rolied Os 
Bran code” a Jam Layer Cake Fruit Cake 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or oa 
i 
Bananas Broiled Mushrooms with Cream 
Cornmeal Porridge on Toast 
Toast Red Currant Jelly Hot Biscuits Honey 
Tea ee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa 
inch Breakfast Food Fried Liver and Bacon 
Coffee Ring Grapefruit Marmalade eaches and Cream 
Tea ee Cocca Tea or Cocoa 
Sliced Oranges Cream Soup with Croutons 
Cream of Barley Cereal lery 
Fried Mush Maple Syrup Crackers Cheese 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa 
Cony Sen Stewed Geen Fores on Toast 
Toast Ras am w Fresh Fruit 
Tea ee Tea or 
Plums Raw Carrot, Onion and Lettuce 
Steel Cut Oats d 
Hot Biscuits Honey Date Cookies Apple Sauce 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa 
Pears Stuffed Green Pep) 
Suner pers 
Cornmeal Mute Pe, 
ice ges an 
rehome tec 
Half Grapefruit 
Barley and Whole Wheat Cereal Corn Chowder 
Rolls oly Rocks Spiced Crabapples 
Tea Coffee ca Tea or Cocoa 
A 
Rolled Ostend Bean Raw Sestiiewer Salad 
T ‘ears 
Tea rote —" Tea or Cocoa 
Peaches 
Farina and Cornmeal Sausages and Fried Tomatoes 
Pop Overs Black Currant Jam Chilled Melon 
Mea ee Cocca Tea or Cocoa 
Hi dew Melon 
Balled Rice Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Waffles Maple Syrup Layer Cake Preserves 
Tea ee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa 
Pears 
Rolled Oats and Rye Flakes Bean Soup 
Toast Marmalade Cornmeal Mufhns Honey 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa 
Casaba Melon 
an of Wheat =~ Bran pueer Coders 
ee Rin Il eaches and Cream 
Tea Coffee 7s . Tea or Cocoa 
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How to select 


the autumn fruit 


and vegetables 


by 
Margaret E. Read 


November, being most abundant during 
October. After November they are imported 
from the United States, when they are, of 
course, more expensive, but may be obtained 
all through the winter until March. There 
are three grades of Brussels sprouts which 
are determined by their size, the first and 
best grade being the largest, the third or 
poorest being the smallest. Usually, the 
baskets are packed so as to contain a portion 
of each grade, and in buying them by the 
box or basket one is more or less at the mercy 
of the packer; but some boxes may contain 
more of one grade than another, and s0, 
whenever possible select those containing 
more of the first grade. Each small head 
should be crisp, firm and compact; not split, 
broken or withered. Look carefully for 
worms and also for any signs of rotting, 
which latter commences at the base of the 
stock. 


"HERE are two varieties of peppers, the 
sweet and the strong; and of each of 
these there are two, the red and the green. 
The strong peppers are on the market only 
for a few weeks during the fall, when there 
is a great demand for them for pickling. 
Sweet or mild peppers, on the other hand, 
are exceedingly popular, and may be 
obtained throughout the year. Local sweet 
peppers are produced from July until 
November, being most abundant during 
September and especially during October. 
Throughout the remainder of the year they 
are imported from the United States and are 
fairly expensive. The red, sweet pepper, 
which is merely the green pepper ripened, is 
used extensively for canning, and is seldom 
sold in its raw state. Sweet green peppers 
should be firm, crisp and glossy, bright 
green in color with no black or decayed spots. 
The skin should be smooth, not rough or 
wrinkled. Avoid peppers which are irregular 
in shape. They should be rather long and 
bell-shaped, and well filled out. Also avoid 
those which are flabby or which have a dull 
yellow color. 

Hubbard squash is in season from October 
until after Christmas. There is sufficient 
supply produced locally that it is never 
necessary to import it. Consequently, the 
price is always fairly reasonable. Except for 
deep bruises or actual decay there are very 
few defects in Hubbard squash. Its shell is so 
very hard that it is not easily damaged, and 
may be kept for some time without any 
trouble. In selecting Hubbard squash see 
that it is heavy in proportion to its size, that 
it is firm and very dark in color. It is always 
baked in its shell, and when thoroughly soft 
and tender, scooped out and then seasoned 
with butter, pepper and salt. 

Fresh ripe pumpkins may be obtained 
throughout the fall and early winter. Select 
those which are round, regular in shape, not 
too large and which have a deep golden 
color. They may be stored for some time 
in a cool, dry place where there is free circu- 
lation of air. Pumpkins are used chiefly for 
pies, although their popularity for Hallow- 
e’en decorations never wanes, and so, they 
are particularly appropriate for the month 
of October. 
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CHIFFON AND VELVET BRING NEW CHARM 


To Autumn Evening Wear 





Evening or Afternoon Coat No. 9953 Evening Frock No. 9954 
This velveteen evening wrap, which This chiffon evening frock has several 
may also be worn with great chic in rows of shirring al the hipline, which, 
the afternoon, ts long enough to cover a at the left-side front, abruptly ascend 
dress with an even hem-line and short lo the waist-line, shortening the hem- 
enough to allow the ends of an evening line, al this point. The cape collar is 
dress to trail gracefully below. Sizes softly draped and ties over the shoulder 
14 lo 44. strap at the side. Sizes 14 to 38. 
Price, 75 cents, Price, 75 cents, 





THE EVENING MODE ADOPTS SHIRRING 


ae - LLL LLL LLL LC 
ead ~. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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COSY FABRICS AND TRIM LINES 
For Crisp Fall Days 
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Frock No. 9963 


Suit No. 9956 Blouse No. 9957 This one-piece jersey frock has an 
A diagonal woollen Jabric is used Jor unusual detail in its snug-filting 
this suit, the single-breasted coat of hip-line, where there is an applied 
which has a yoke, notched collar, and shaped band. Here, the circular skirt 
welt pockets. The circular skirt has a joins the blouse, which has a fold of 
lapped seam at the centre front and a white linen at the neck and a repetition 
shallow yoke. With it is worn a of the hip treatment in its neck-line. 
tucked-in linen blouse. Sizes 14 to 42. Sizes 14 lo 42. 

Suit, 75 cents; blouse, 25 cents. Price, 50 cents. 


SPORTS CHIC HAS A PRACTICAL QUALITY 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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The “Teen-age Ensemble is Smartly 


Youthful 








Coat No. 2972 
This coat, two views of 
which are shown, one at 
left, may be worn open 
or closed. The version 
above is of cashmere 
with pointed trimming; 
that at the left of home- 
Spun, with a cape. 
Designed for sizes 8 

to 14. 

Price, 50 cents. 
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Coat No. 2969 
This velveteen coat,which 
is easy to make and very 
smart for festive school 
occasions, has dolman 
sleeves and a choice be- 
tween two collars—of 
lapin fur or cloth. De- 
signed for sizes 8 to 1h. 

Price, 50 cents. 
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Ensemble No. 2971 
Diagonal woollen fashions the 
long coat of thts ensemble, wool 
crépe the one-piece frock shown at 
the right. The coat has raglan 
sleeves, and there is a pleated 
section in the frock. Designed for 

sizes 8 lo 1h. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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These are Vogue Patterns. 





They may be obtained from the 
Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 











shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue 
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LACS MAZDA 
enaare> LAME 
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The proper lighting of a home 
enhances its comfort and adds dis- 
tinction to its furnishings. : 
Your dealer can tell you the proper 
size and type of Laco Mazda Lamps 
to use to get the right light. 


Why suffer with 


Skin Troubles 


WHEN Cuticura Ointment, because of its abso- 
lute purity, and antiseptic and healing properties, in 
combination with Cuticura Soap is unsurpzssed in 


the treatment of pimples, eczemas, rashes, irritations 
and all forms of skin troubles. 


Ointment 25c. and 50c. 


e 
ticu Soap 25c. Talcum 25c. 
a Sample each free. 
for Address Canadian Depot: 
J. T. Wait Company, 


PURITY Limited, Montreal. 


VER. 


gow 
p * oo FEET OF Floop ‘ 
0° ™ 
\\ AOS 10 $325 
\ SIZES 


\ 





CHANNELL LIMITED TORONTO 


A BETTER ALL PURPOSE POLISHING WAX 


FOR FLOORS, FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 
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Doubles the 
brush range 
and reduces 
the effort by 
half. 










Better 
Bissell 


has “Hi-Lo” 


clear 






Brush Control | Every woman longs for clear, bright 
“T_JI-LO” brush control eyes...and here is the way to have 
the reatestimprove- | them! Just apply Murine each 

h night and morning. It removes the 


ment in the Bissell in a 


generation, makes the new irritating particles which cause a 


Blouse No. 9930 (Below) Biouse No. 9930 (Left) bloodshot condition and imparts 


Bissell equally efficient for : : : ; 

sweeping all surfaces, from csi ae omeae ae He 2 Barer an alluring sparkle to the eyes. 
bare fl to the heaviest z . ss chief linen, with a ctrcu- J ae as 

ed ck The bend neckline “9 this batiste lar, crossed collar, ts This beautifying lotionis thefor- 
automatically adjusts itself blouse, which may rvs another version of the mula of a veteran eye specialist. 
to mect any surface. ““Bear- a ie a - model al the right. De- Many millions of bottles have been 
ing down” on the handie is , “site 1h oi signed for sizes 14 to 44. used during the past 32 years. A 


Price, 50 cents. month’s supply costs but 60c at 


| drug and department stores. 


RE Ask at any beauty parlor 
F. or barber shop for a free 
| ———_—_ae application of Murine. 


ER 


EYES 


puevvuvewvvwe< 


scarcely needed now. Just 
the slightest pressure on 
worn or smooth surfaces 


Brush Control (on all ‘‘Cyco” 
models) costs only the price of & 
few brooms—-$6.25 and up (25c. 
higher in the west). At leading 
furniture, department and hard- 
ware stores. “‘The Bissell Book- 
let’ on request. Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co. of Canada, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. (Factory) and 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Te BISSELL 


SWEEPER Brush Costa | 


Price, 50 cents. 





| ad 








friends this, ) 
HALLOWE on 


Just send the cou- 
pon below and get 
complete plans for a 
new and different kind 
of Hallowe’en Party. 
Clever new ideas for invita- 
















Liver—in Vancouver 


“Three years , while in Vancouver, the 
house sheoleten at’ the hotel advised me to use 
Kruschen Salts for a bad liver and constipation. 
r I can say I never have had anything that, gave 
Jaquetle No. 9929 me almost instant relich before, and I there fore 

i ruse ‘or me— 
Equally smart as a} Q% iM “han 40 of 60 families have used it bY 
jacket or an overblouse| my persuasion. salloat other remedice nM 
J . } rket leave a effect in many 8, 
is chiffon model | ean safely say I haven't been as well in many 


with an optional circular | years as since I have taken Eruschen.”— Mrs. 
collar and a tie closing. | ©. B. Mu Williamsport, Bia... Ui, taspection 


Designed for sizes 14 | Kruschen Salts is obtainable at drug and 





Plans Sent FREE! 


And remember you can get everything 
tomake your party a big success—crepe 
paper, place cards, favors, novelties ~ 
at your local stationery, department or 
drug store where Dennison goods are 


sold. Send for free plans now, And why ‘4 
not the Hallowe'en numberof the Party ; fo 42. Gopertment stores in Conede. Ot or 4 oe 
Magazine at thesame time—it’s only 25c, Jaquette No. 9929 Price, 50 cents. | months—good bealth for half-a-cent a day. 










DENNISON’S, Dept. 106-K (Right) This view shows 
284 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. the jacket blouse, at the 
Please send free, plans for our Hallowe’en Party. right, without the circu- 
i ee ae lar collar. This version 
is fashioned of crépe 
satin. Designed for 
sizes 14 to 42. 
Price, 50 cents. 









To get the Party Magazine (Hallowe’en Num- 
ber) enclose 25¢ and check here__......__. 


Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
books? Check those you want and enclose l0c for each. 





It imparts to 






the hair the MAMI 
cheer ot SAAMPOQ 


sparkling 






cone Grate Papen Cotemee cnn Tee Posevesiens cleanliness 

ones iven's Parties a-=-Crepe Paper Flowers p uet you'll never 
~---Money Making Parties ~---Sealing Wax Craft = arene a Does not color 
~---Showers & Announcements __. Weaving Paper Ro oe po 1 , Send ‘this ad. with your name 
~---Decorating Halls @ Booths __ The Party Book ($1.00) — ies We will send the sample ab- 






solutely free. 


WILFRED G. NOBLE LIMITED, 
208D Victoria St., Toronto 


~---Complete Home Coursein Crepe Paper Flower M ahing$2.00 
----Course im Arts and Crafts for Home Decoration $2.00 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue 
Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 








| 
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FASHIONS IN JUVENILE TOGGERY 


Sailor Suit No. 2956 

(Right) This version of 
the regulation sailor suit 
shows it in serge with 
short trousers. Emblem 
No. 618. Sizes 4 to 10. 
Prices: suit, 50 cents; 

Motif, 40 cents. 


Coat and Trousers No. 
2953 Shirt No. 2952 
Cheviot coat and trous- 
ers; shirt blouse oJ 
broadcloth. Sizes: suit, 
2 to 6; blouse, 4 to 10. 
Prices: suit, 50 cents; 
Shirt, 25 cents. 


CHIC FOR 
VERY YOUNG MEN 


Are Very Masculine 


” Sailor Suit No. 2955 
(Extreme right) in flan- 
nel, this sailor suit has 
long trousers. Theblouse 
has a yoke; emblem No. 
618; 4 to 10. 
Prices: suit, 50 cents; 
Motif, 40 cents. 


Coat and Trousers 
No. 2953 
This view of the cheviot 
coal at the left shows it 
buttoned high at the 
neck. It has a convert- 
ible collar. Sizes 2 lo 6. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Boy’s Suit No. 2964 
The blouse of this sweat 
er suit of jersey, ts 
trimmed with bands and 
the trousers are straight. 
The shoulder has a but- 
toned closing; 2 to 6. 

Price, 25 cents. 





Boy's Suit No. 2966 
This one-piece cotton rep 
romper has a contrasting 
color in the scallops at 
the sleeves and neck. 
Sizes 6 months, 1, and 2 

years. 
Price, 25 cents. 














Boy’s Suit No. 2965 
Linen is used for this 
play suit, with trimming 
of the same. It has a 
notched collar, buckled 
belt, and may or may 
not have sleeves; 2 to 6. 

Price, 25 cents. 








he ogue Patterns They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont, 
yue € ° 


These are Vo 
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PReOCckS THAT ARE JAUNTIY 


Frock No. 2973 
This collarless frock of 
crépe dechine is smocked 
lo yoke depth (motif No. 
621); with raglan sleeves 

2 to 6. 
Prices: frock, 25 cents; 
Motif, 50 cents. 


Ensemble No. 2954 


The dress of this small 
ensemble is made of 
crépe de chine. It ts 
shirred at the shoulders 
and has a_ scalloped 
closing. Sizes 2 to 10. 


Price, 50 cents. 


These are Voyue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 





Frock No. 2976 
This sleeveless party 
frock of georgette crépe 
is gathered, front and 
back, to a shaped yoke 
under the shaped bertha 
collar. Sizes 2 to 8. 

Price, 25 cents. 





Ensemble No. 2954 
The velours coat of this 
ensemble may or may 
not have a low-placed 
belt. It has a shaped 
collar and scalloped re- 
vers. Sizes 2 to 10. 

Price, 50 cents. 


For Kindergarten and School 


Coat No. 2974 
The perfect coat to wear 
over the dress at the 
extreme left is this one 
of broadcloth, smocked 
in motif No. 621; 2106. 
Prices: coat, 50 cents; 

Moltf, 50 cents. 


Ensemble No. 2967 
Under the coat at the 


Ensemble No. 2967 
Full-length and made of 


cashmere is the coat of 
this ensemble. It is 
slightly flared, with a 
low-placed, two-buttoned 
closing. Sizes 8 to 14. 
Price, 50 cents. 


left is worn this one- 
ptece jersey frock having 
a box-pleated skirt with 
a front and back panel. 
Sizes 8 to 14. 
Price, 50 cents. 


CONDENSED 
VERSIONS OF SMARTNESS 





70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont, 
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C Their majastios p 


the Kiddies . 


They dash home from school .. . 
























hungry as wolves ... only an 
| hour for lunch . . . but all is in 
readiness . . . Mother brings in a 





casserole of Catelli’s «Eggweat” 
” Noodles—steaming-hot, butter-crowned, delici- 
< ous! And it took her only a few minutes to 
prepare this truly appetizing dish for . 

Their Majesties, the Kiddies!) - - . - 


Because they are one of the best balanced 
s foods in our diet, more and more Canadian 
housewives are serving Catelli’s «“Eggweat” 
Noodles as a main dish, or a side dish, or 
instead of rice and potatoes. Soft as velvet in 
the mouth, they have the succulent flavour 
of egg-yolks and the creamy deliciousness of 
‘Canadian wheat - - - «- - 


CATELLI’S “EGGWEAT” 
FRIED NOODLES 
Have water boiling—salt, and add Fine 
or Broad Catelli's “Eggweat™ Noodles. 
Boil for 5 to 6 minutes, strain, and then 
fry in butter until light brown. Sprinkle 
with sugar, cinnamon and chopped nuts. 


’ j This is one way to serve “Eggweat’* Noodles 
~ / —there are hundreds of others. 





(Re OPQ i 
cr 


Each carton of “Eggweat’’ Noodles 
—purchased at your favourite 
store—contains recipes for other 
tempting ways of serving this 
increasingly popular dish. 











CATELLI MACARONI PRODUCTS CORPORATION LIMITED 
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Has your sewing machine lost its pep? Is 
it sluggish — hard to operate — irritating? 


3-in-One will give it new ‘vim and vigor;"’ 
make it run easier — smoother — with less 
effort less wear. 3-in-One’s the right oil 
for the electric motor, too. Try it! 


3-in-One is a super-oil composed of three 
different oils — animal, mineral and veget- 
able~all the highest quality —all scienti- 
fically blended in vast steam-jacketed 
kettles. No wonder 3-in-One has unique 
properties not found in any ordinary oils! 


At all good grocery, drug, notion, depart- 
ment and general stores. 
Two size Handy Oil Cans 
and three size bottles. Ask 
for 3-in-One by name. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 William Se., New York 


Canadian Factory at Montr: 


3in-One 





FREE: Generous sample and illustrated Diction- 


ary of Uses. . . Request both on a postal. 





Acids in Stomach 
Cause Indigestion 


Create Sourness, Gas and Pain. 
How To Treat. 


Medical authorities state that nearly 
nine-tenths of the cases of stomach 
trouble, indigestion, sourness, burning, 
gas, bloating, nausea, etc., are due to an 
excess of hydrochloric acid in the stomach. 
The delicate stomach lining is irritated, 
digestion is delayed and food sours, caus- 
ing the disagreeable symptoms which 
every stomach sufferer knows so well. 

Artificial digestants are not needed in 
such cases and may do real harm, Try 
laying aside all digestive aids and instead 
get from any druggist some Bisurated 
Magnesia and take a teaspoonful of pow- 
der or four tablets in water right after 
eating. This sweetens the stomach, pre- 
vents the formation of excess acid and 
there is no sourness, gas or pain. Bisur- 
ated Magnesia (in powder or tablet form 
—never liquid or milk) is harmless to the 
stomach, inexpensive to buy and is the 
most efficient form of magnesia for stom- 
ach purposes, It is used by thousands «f 
people who enjoy their meals with no 
more fear of indigestion. 
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® 
Immaculately 


clean! 






Your toilet bowl can 
be sparkling white 
. .. safe from germs 
«+. sanitary. And it needn’t be 
scrubbed and scoured and labored 
over. Sani-Flush will clean it quickly 
and easily. 

Just pour a little Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, following directions on the 
can. Then flush. Marks, stains and 
incrustations vanish. Odors disap- 
pear. The toilet bowl is left spotless. 

Sani-Flush reaches the hidden trap, 
purifies and cleanses the whole toilet 
system. And it’s harmless to the 
plumbing. 

Use Sani-Flush frequently. Always 
keep a can of it handy. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Harotp F. Ritchig & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 

83 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 1, England 

Also makers of Mela . . ~ a real water softener 










T HEMSTITCHING 
AND Pico NG ATTACH: 








invention known for the house- 
wife. Fits all sewing machines. 
Pays for itself in ten minutes 
time. Hemstitching as beautiful 
as done by $275.00 machine. ag 
back in five days if not more n . 

Hemstitcher Co., C, Georgetown, 





er 
For Polishing 
ilver 


Favourite 
ilver Polish Sera 
Bold in boxes: 25 cents oe 


ICT & Co. 
cmen-B. :. BENE toe 


ARE YOU A 
BLONDE? 
..-do this! 


ET Blondex, the 

special shampoo for } 
blondes only. Try it just * 
once and see how much 
prettier your hair is— 
softer, silkier, brighter, 
with a lovely golden radi- 
ance. Blondex prevents 
darkening—lightens dull, 
faded hair safely. Nodyes 
or harsh chemicals, A 
million users, At all good 
drug and dept. stores, 




















CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE 


% cup of butter (scant). 2% cups pastry flour. 
144 cups fine sugar. 2% teaspoons 
3 eggs. Magic Baking Powder. 
teaspoon vanilla extract. 44 teaspoon salt. 
teaspoon almond extract. l cup milk. 


Cream the butter and sugar thoroughly, beat in the eggs 
one at a time till very light, add flavoring. Sift flour, 
baking powder and salt 3 times and add to first mixture 
alternately with milk. Turn into 3 greased layer cake 
pans and bake in moderate 
oven for 20 minutes. 


Make a butter cream, add 
melted chocolate and beat well. 
Put between layers, then spread 
thickly round sides; hold cake 
between hands and roll in 
minced walnuts, now spread 
chocolate butter cream on top 
and cover with the nuts. Dec- 
orate with cherries and walnu 
halves. 


DOUGHNUTS 


2 eggs. 1 tablespoon melted butter. 
i$ cup sugar. teaspoon salt. 
cup milk. teaspoon nutmeg. 
? level teaspoons Magic Baking Powder. 2 cups flour. 


Beat eggs till light, adding sugar gradually; sift together 
flour, Magic Baking Powder, nutmeg and salt; add to 
beaten eggs and sugar alternately with milk and melted 
butter. Roll out the soft dough, cut with cutter, drop in 
Geting fat and fry a golden brown. Roll in sugar if 

esired. 


WRITE FOR A CoPY OF MAGIC 
COOK BOOK AnD HOUSE- 
KEEPER'S GUIDE. 

SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


E. W. GILLETT CO. LTD. 


FRASER AVENUE AND LIBERTY STREET 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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JELLY ROLL 


3 large eggs. 1 cup pastry flour. 
1 cup fine sugar. 4 teaspoon salt 

16 teaspoon lemon extract. 2 tablespoons cold water. 
l teaspoon Magic Baking Powder. 


Separate eggs, beating yolks and sugar together till 
quite thick; add extract, then add lightly the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Sift together 4 times flour, Magic Baking 
Powder and salt; fold very lightly into egg mixture alter- 
nately with the cold water. Turn into a jelly roll pan, 

which has been lined with well 
greased paper. Bake in 
moderate oven for about 10 
minutes; turn out on a clean, 
slightly damp cloth. Remove 
paper; cut crisp edges from 
sponge, spread with preserve 
and roll quickly while the 
sponge is still warm. Sift fine 
sugar on top. 


COCOANUT LAYER CAKE 


% cup butter. 2 cups pastry flour. 

1 cup sugar. \% teaspoon salt. — 

2 eggs. 1 teaspoon flavoring. 

2 teaspoons Magic Baking Powder. %% cup milk. 
Cream the butter and sugar thoroughly together, add 


flavoring ; beat eggs very light and gradually beat them into 
the butter and sugar. Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder, 


and salt, add lightly to first mixture alternately with milk; 
turn into greased layer cake pans and bake in moderate 
oven from 15 to 20 minutes. 
Butter Cream Icing Recipe and method of 
applying cocoanut sent on request. 
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